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Book REVIEWS 


This Issue, and Others 


Another year, another volume, another department—Technical Notes. 
For this we have great hopes, provided that an interested and competent 
person will come forward to do the editing. Anthropologists have always 
sought new means of discovering knowledge; these now come too thick and 
fast to be casually sorted and assessed. Moreover, new techniques need the 
development provided by a wide variety of applications, and these ought to be 
reported at once in our journals. Let’s exchange our good ideas. Where they 
concern technological devices or scientific discoveries, it is time not only to 
take and use, but to suggest and invent. Thus far we have used by-products— 
devices designed for other ends. Our problems need and deserve devices made 
to suit them, and we shall get them. Whoever will take leadership in this 
broad field may well start by gathering Technical Notes. Want to be an 
editor? 


Our book review section (p. 117 ff.) also becomes with this issue a more 
formally autonomous department, ready to reflect the varying reactions to 
the rapidly widening literature of anthropology. The special table of contents 
and the merging of book notes and reviews in a common classification should 
make the items easier to find and to read. Do they? 


Two of our articles are by new authors. John C. Greene is a historian of 
science at the University of Wisconsin who has become increasingly interested 
in the history of anthropological ideas. Seth Leacock is in the Department of 
Anthropology at Berkeley. His article on Marcel Mauss came to us at the 
suggestion of John H. Rowe. 


The articles on Types are the result of independent development, with 
manipulated convergence. At our first Wenner-Gren Foundation supper 
conference (reported in the August 1953 ANTHROPOLOGIST) Julian Steward 
said he would write on the problem of types. So when we received Ford’s 
engaging paper, drawings and all (pp. 42-54), we sent it to Urbana, with the 
appropriate result. So one gets you two. It is pure accident that Ford’s long 
response to Spaulding’s review of his book is also in this issue. 


The Spaulding-Ford-Evans correspondence brings to mind two violent 
reactions to Philip Bagby’s article in the October issue on “Culture and the 
Causes of Culture.”” These will perhaps appear in the number which reviews 
Kroeber and Kluckhohn on the subject of culture. This will set physical 
anthropologists to wondering why the rest of us battle with definitions instead 
of fluorine. (By the way, Heizer and Cook’s comment on Piltdown [p. 92 ff.] 
will be followed by one from Hooton.) 

Judging by discussion at the Tucson meeting where David Bidney read a 
much abbreviated version, our lead article may also stimulate comment. But 
neither culture nor religion is a more popular topic than the “folk society.” 


(Continued on page 153) 
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The Ethnology of Religion and the Problem of Human 


Evolution* 


DAVID BIDNEY 


Indiana University 


HE problem of the nature and origin of religion is one that has concerned 

Western philosophers and anthropologists a great deal in the past cen- 
tury. As over against the claims of the traditional great religions, philosophers 
and ethnologists introduced the humanistic concept of natural religion which 
men might discover and create by the use of reason and experience and without 
the help of supernatural revelation. In genera] it may be said that the philosoph- 
ical approach has been deductive and a priori, proceeding from an analy- 
sis of the concept of the divine to proofs for the objective reality and validity 
of the idea of God. By contrast, modern ethnologists from the time of Tylor 
have adopted the perspective of natural history and have sought to describe 
and interpret religious phenomena inductively as part of the natural evolution 
of human culture. 

In the history of philosophical thought one may discern three basic types of 
approach to the analysis of the nature and validity of the idea of God, namely, 
the Aristotelian, the Platonic and the Democritean. According to the Aris- 
totelian approach, the idea of God is an inference of rational thought in quest of 
an intelligible explanation of natural phenomena and human life. The “Un- 
moved Mover” of Aristotle’s metaphysics, for example, is a postulate of reason 
introduced to render intelligible the motions of the planets and of physical 
nature. All the arguments and proofs for the existence of God by later philos- 
ophers and theologians who followed in the Aristotelian tradition, such as 
Maimonides and St. Thomas Aquinas, are rationalistic inferences designed to 
demonstrate that the order of nature is such as to require a First Cause in order 
to account for its origin and the requirements of the human moral ideal. On 
the other hand, philosophers who followed in the Platonic tradition tended on 
the whole to adopt a psychological and epistemological approach and at- 
tempted to demonstrate that the idea of God was innate in some form since 
the idea of a most perfect being could not possibly be derived from sense ex- 
perience (Bidney 1940). All forms of the “Ontological Proof” for the existence 
of God may be traced to this Platonic presupposition that the concept of a 
most perfect being necessarily requires some transcendental cause other than 
man as the ground of its origin in the human mind. The ontological proof 
is, then, as its name implies, ontological and is not to be treated as if it were 
primarily an argument based on linguistic categories peculiar to Latin and 
Greek (Bidney 1953a). The ethnological implication of this Platonic, ontologi- 
cal argument is that all peoples have the idea of a supreme being whatever the 
name by which he is called. That is why the philosopher John Locke, in chal- 


* This paper was originally delivered before a meeting of anthropologists held at the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation in New York City, November 27, 1953. I am indebted to Harry Hoijer, Martin 
Joos, E. M. Uhlenbeck and Georg Neumann for constructive comments in its preparation. 
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lenging the ontological argument of Descartes, reasoned that since according 
to eighteenth-century ethnographical evidence there were peoples who had no 
idea of God, the idea of a most perfect being could not be innate (1824: Book 
1, chap. IV). Finally, philosophers whose approach derived from the material- 
ism and atomism of Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius tended to see the 
origin of religion as motivated by fear of the unknown rather than by rational 
inference and the quest for intelligibility. In the eighteenth century David 
Hume revived this thesis and held that polytheism was both more natural and 
more primitive than monotheism (1948). 

With the advent of the evolutionary ethnology of Tylor the concept of 
natural religion was reinterpreted and taken to refer to that form of religion 
evolved by primitive man. Religion, like other aspects of culture, was thought 
to have a natural history and to be subject to stages of development. Accord- 
ing to Tylor the primitive form of religion and the source of all later beliefs 
was “animism,” the belief in spiritual beings. The concept of spiritual beings 
was said to be based on primitive man’s experience of dreams and death, from 
which he derived notions of souls and ghosts, of shadowy, ethereal likenesses 
of bodies which were the source of life and activity in nature. These ghost-souls 
were thought to be capable of existing and acting independently of bodies and 
to manifest themselves through a variety of bodies. In brief, primitive man as 
a rational being and protean philosopher had a naive, dualistic metaphysics 
according to which the world about him was understood as composed of two 
kinds of substances—perceptible, corporeal things and conceptual, imagined 
spiritual entities—which were the source of life and power in all things. There 
was said to be a gradual evolution of religious experience and thought, from 
belief in ghosts, demons, fetishes, nature spirits to polytheism and finally 
monotheism. In the last analysis, for Tylor as for Comte whom he followed, 
all religion, so far as it was based on intellectual inference, was essentially 
based on a psychological delusion and owed its influence to the perennial con- 
fusion of the subjective data of dreams and the phantasms of the imagination 
with the objective data of empirical experience. With the development of 
civilization and a positivistic, scientific mentality, mankind was bound to 
evolve out of religion and to look back upon the religious faith of past genera- 
tions and contemporary prescientific societies as outmoded myths significant 
only for an understanding of the historical development of the mind of man 
(Bidney 19530). 

It is significant to note here that for Tylor only the belief in some form of 
spiritual being was archaic and universal. The belief in a deity conceived as a 
supreme being was not universal and not essential to the concept of religion. 
He doubted on principle that savages were capable of originating the idea 
of a high-god and attributed all alleged instances of savages possessing the 
idea of a supreme being to the influence of missionaries or similar contact 
with civilized peoples (1913: ii, 333-34; Schmidt 1931:87-88). Tylor’s evolu- 
tionary theory presupposed only that all peoples were capable of evolving the 
basic ideas of religion since all men alike were rational. He did not wish to 
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deny historic diffusion and readily admitted its frequent occurrence. He did 
affirm, however, the probability of independent intellectual construction and 
invention wherever the cultural phenomena were sufficiently universal and of 
a general nature. Since his theory called for a gradual evolution of religious 
concepts, he doubted the originality of ideas of a supreme being attributed to 
less advanced peoples and accounted for such ideas as due to historical diffu- 
sion and acculturation. 

Tylor’s theory of animism was challenged independently by Lang and Mar- 
ett. The latter introduced the theory of “‘animatism”’ or “preanimism”’ accord- 
ing to which primitive man attributes supernatural power to whatever objects 
seem to manifest extraordinary and wonderful effects. The ethnological evi- 
dence introduced by Codrington, Hewitt and others concerning native belief 
in a more or less impersonal power termed mana, manilou, orenda, or wakan led 
Marett to generalize and advance the theory of animatism to account for it. 
In the earliest stage of religious experience primitive man is said not to dis- 
tinguish the “spiritual” soul from the nonspiritual body but to regard the 
religious object as a whole as a being endowed with “magical,” supernormal 
power or vitality. Unlike Frazer (1942), therefore, Marett would not sharply 
distinguish magic from religion or regard magic as prior in origin to religion. 
Both magic and religion are said to deal with the supernatural and extraordi- 
nary. What distinguishes religion from magic, according to Marett, is the social 
evaluation of the consequences to which they lead. Religion comprises all good 
or socially beneficial ways of dealing with the unknown and supernormal in the 
face of crises; magic comprises all bad or socially evil and harmful ways of util- 
izing this extraordinary power. Marett did not mean to challenge Tylor’s 
evolutionary approach but only to indicate that the latter’s starting point was 
not primitive or ‘“‘simple’’ enough. Animatism was not meant to supersede 
animism but only to supplement it by providing the ethnology of religion with 
a broader and more general basis in the experience of native culture (1909). 

Andrew Lang, however, did challenge Tylor’s theory of animism and the 
evolutionary perspective which it presupposed. As against Tylor he was pre- 
pared to accept at face value the evidence of primitive monotheism and belief 
in a high-god. According to the available ethnographical evidence this belief 
in a high-god was to be found precisely among the rudest savages and not 
among the more advanced native peoples. In The Making of Religion (1898) 
Lang supported the thesis that what was required to account for the evidence 
was a theory of degeneration rather than progressive evolution. According 
to this theory of degeneration, archaic culture began with a rational belief 
in a supreme deity but this belief was in the course of time superseded by 
man’s irrational, mythological imagination which led him to imagine a multi- 
tude of demons and spirits instead. Thus, by a process of degeneration the 
original religious insight of primitive man was overpowered and contaminated 
by demonistic and polytheistic beliefs. 

According to Lang, the idea of a supreme being was a natural product of 
primitive man’s reflections on the order of nature. The deity was conceived 
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as a magnified nonnatural man whose creative power transcended that of 
all natural phenomena. Thus, primitive man was looked upon as by nature a 
rational philosopher who readily came to conceive of a first cause or maker of 
the cosmos, but whose intellectual vision was overpowered by his own irration- 
al emotions and mythological fancies in the course of cultural development. 
Lang’s theory of degeneration differs from “the old degeneration theory,” 
which Tylor and he had fought against, in that for Lang savage culture is not 
thought of as evidence of degeneration from a previous state of semicivilization 
but as marking a genuine beginning in the evolution of human culture. Degener- 
ation applies only to later forms of religious culture and not to the earliest 
forms of savagery (1898: chap. XV). 

American ethnologists, on the whole, tended to follow Marett in accepting 
animatism as logically prior to animism, while rejecting the thesis of unilinear 
evolution. According to Boas, the concept of a spiritual deity was a derivative 
of the belief in the existence of an impersonal magical power which may influ- 
ence the life of man and which in turn may be influenced by human activity 
(Radin 1915:271). Lowie, too, has been critical of Tylor’s animism and agrees 
with Marett and Lang that the concept of magical power does not presuppose 
a dualistic metaphysics involving the distinction between anima and animatum 
(1948:117-18). 

The problem of the origin of religion, which preoccupied the attention of 
European scholars, has been scarcely discussed in America, being too specu- 
lative a subject and too far removed from concrete ethnographic data. For 
Lowie, Benedict and others, the determining feature of religion is the psycho- 
logical attitude of its adherents and not the actual contents of their beliefs. If 
the prevailing attitude is one of awe and reverence toward supernatural phe- 
nomena, whether the relation be one of compulsion or rapport, then it is to 
be understood as a religious phenomenon (Lowie 1948:134). As Herskovits 
has put it, ‘‘Once again we must stress the futility of the search for the absolute 
origin of any nonmaterial element in culture, or of seeking simple explanations 
for the complexities of custom. ... The categories of animatism, animism, 
polytheism, and monotheism are important as classifications of religious phe- 
nomena, but not as a developmental progression”’ (1948:354). 

The problem of primitive monotheism which exercised Lang and led him to 
break with Tylor’s animism does not appear to have bothered American ethnol- 
ogists very much. Radin in his Primitive Man as a Philosopher was at first 
excited by Lang’s views and followed him enthusiastically in accepting the 
evidence that primitive peoples do have monotheistic beliefs. He differed 
from Lang only in rejecting the theory of degeneration. According to Radin’s 
views of 1927, most primitive cultures really have two concepts, namely, the 
concept of a supreme deity, and the concept of “‘the transformer” or culture- 
hero whoestablished the present order of things and intervenes in human affairs. 
What Lang calls degeneration is said to be simply the projection of the image 
of the transformer upon that of a supreme creator (Radin 1927:347). In his 
Primitive Religion (1937) Radin changed his evaluation of the evidence. 
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Whereas formerly he was prepared to grant that “explicit monotheism” was 
to be found among primitives, he now maintains that primitive religion may be 
characterized as “‘monolatry” but not as monotheism. Where, in rare instances, 
the concept of a supreme deity is introduced, that is said to be a “‘philosophical” 
idea of a shaman or priest, to be distinguished from religious beliefs which al- 
ways involve ritual. Among natives, ‘‘What we have is monolatry and this is 
essentially merely a form of polytheism” (p. 259). In Radin’s most recent 
publications (1951, 1953) even this concession is withdrawn. All the ethno- 
graphic evidence which he formerly cited in support of primitive monotheism is 
now dismissed as “Gottesvorstellungen die sich erst unter dem Einfluss des 
Christentums entwickelt haben” (1951:108). At most, the idea of a high-god 
is said to be a secondary product superimposed by native rationalists upon the 
animistic folk beliefs of their culture (p. 107). In fundamental agreement with 
Lowie he now defines religion as “the fusion of a particular feeling and atti- 
tude with an interconnected series of specific acts and beliefs” (1953:68) 
The religious belief has for its object a “something,” an individualized entity 
which may be designated as supernatural spirit, more powerful than man and 
exercising control over the satisfaction of his life-values (1953: 70-71). Radin, 
it would appear, has now reverted to an animistic position comparable to 
that which he originally maintained in his ‘‘Religion of the North American 
Indians,” in which he upheld the thesis that ‘animism, then, in the old Tylor- 
ian sense of the term, is the belief of the Indians” (1915:278). 

Unlike Radin, Lowie began cautiously and tended to question the evi- 
dence concerning the existence of primitive monotheism. He was, however, 
convinced by Schmidt’s later writings and by Radin’s arguments in Primitive 
Man as Philospher and has conceded in the preface to the revised edition of 
his Primitive Religion (p. vi) the truth of the existence of primitive monotheism. 
Elsewhere he states that “monotheism in essence is possible even among the 
simplest tribes” (1934:328). Lowie has given much comfort and moral sup- 
port to Father Schmidt by his assertion, “In short, on the score of logic I 
have no objections to Father Schmidt’s premises; if, nevertheless, I demur to 
his conclusions it is on the score of facts’’ (1924:126). If, as he now grants 
Schmidt’s facts are acceptable, then it follows that the latter’s position has 
been established. Lowie admits that what divides him from the diffusionist 
school of Father Schmidt is not a denial of diffusion nor even parsimony in the 
use of the principle of historical connection, whether in point of space or of 
time. “The difference lies merely in my insistence on an incomparably greater 
difficulty in the determination of what is fact in religion, on an incomparably 
greater complexity of the historical process itself than Father Schmidt seems 
willing to admit” (1948: 183). 

On the whole, it seems fair to say that Lowie accepts the possibility of 
some form of primitive monotheism but does not in fact accept Schmidt’s 
particular theory of an archaic culture and Kulturkreise or typology of primitive 
cultures. I should make the point, furthermore, that in so far as he rejected 
the linear evolution of Tylor he found himself disposed to grant the evidence 
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concerning primitive monotheism since he had no “prescribed itinerary” 
to defend. Nevertheless, what Lowie is really accepting is the possibility of 
monotheistic beliefs among primitive peoples and not a theory of Ur-mono- 
theism or archaic monotheism. That is, his approach, like that of Tylor, Lang, 
Marett and Boas, is after all polygenetic and implies a plurality of independent 
origins subject to diffusion. In granting that the logic of Schmidt was valid, he 
was, I should say, granting too much. The difference between his Boasian 
position and that of the culture historical school goes much deeper than his 
formal statements seem to indicate. 

Boas himself in his review of Graebner’s “‘Methode der Ethnologie”’ recog- 
nized the significant elements of difference between this approach and his. 
As against Graebner, he maintained that the question of similar or dissimilar 
evolution through internal forces does not rest on a more hypothetical basis 
than changes due to transmission (1948:297). According to Boas, “‘it is an 
entirely hypothetical and improbable assumption that in earlier periods ab- 
solute mental uniformity as expressed in culture ever existed in distinct groups” 
(p. 298). In brief, while Boas denies mechanical, single evolutionary series, and 
accepts diffusion of traits over enormous areas, he finds, nevertheless, that 
Graebner has not given any safe criterion whereby to demonstrate that in 
any given case transmission can be definitely proved against independent 
origin (p. 303). The differences are logical and methodical. 

Lang’s theory of primitive monotheism and degeneration has, however, 
found consistent champions in Schmidt, Koppers and other members of the 
Austrian culture historical school. They differ from Lang in one important 
respect, namely, whereas Lang’s theory is polygenetic and is based on the 
assumption that the idea of a supreme being originated independently among 
aboriginal societies since the conception of a maker of all things does not seem 
to lie beyond early man’s mental faculties, the members of the culture histori- 
cal school maintain a monogenetic theory which presupposes the aboriginal 
unity of human history. For the culture historical school archaic human 
society consisted of a single unit with a common culture prior to its dispersion 
to all parts of the globe and only this archaic society is thought to have held 
the idea of a moral supreme being clearly and consistently (Schmidt 1931: 
255). Both theories are antithetical to the Tylorian thesis of animistic evolution 
and serial progress. For both, animism, far from being the source and origin 
of religion, marks the beginning of degeneration. 

In Myth, Ritual and Religion (1:328-29) Lang summarizes his basic con- 
clusions as follows: Among low savages, where there are no regular chiefs, 
there is belief in “‘great beings” not in receipt of sacrifice, sanctioning moral- 
ity. Ghosts are not worshiped, though believed in. Polytheism has not yet 
developed. With the advent of barbaric races, aristocratic or monarchic, 
ghosts are worshiped and receive sacrifices. There is usually a supreme maker 
who is, in some cases, moral, in others otiose. Among barbaric races, religion 
is mainly ancestor worship or vague spirit worship; ghosts are propitiated with 
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food. There are traces of an original divine being whose name is becoming 
obsolescent and a matter of jest. In early civilizations, monarchic or aristo- 
cratic, we find polytheism, though one god tends to be supreme. Religiously 
regarded gods are moral; in myth they are the reverse. Heavenly society is 
modelled on that of men, and gods are in receipt of sacrifice. Philosophic 
thought tends toward belief in one God. The religion of Israel is probably a 
revival and purification of the old conception of a moral beneficent creator. 
Psychologically, Lang holds, ‘‘a notion of a good, powerful Maker, not sub- 
ject to death, because necessarily prior to death, seems easier of attainment 
than the notion of Spirit, which, ex hypothesi, demands much delicate psy- 
chological study and hard thought” (1:331). 

The basic, underlying ethnological assumption of the Lang and the 
Schmidt-Koppers theory of religious degeneration among primitive peoples 
is that the concept of a supreme being sanctioning morality is to be found in its 
purest form among the lowest savages and that later developments in society 
and culture tend to contaminate this aboriginal expression. As Schmidt states 
the point: ‘“‘These high gods are found among, and only among, the peoples 
ethnologically oldest; and secondly, that all these ethnologically oldest peoples 
have such gods” (1931:14). 

As noted earlier, the culture historical school as represented by Schmidt 
and Koppers maintains a monogenetic theory according to which monotheism 
originated in a single, historic, archaic culture. None of the extant primitive 
tribes are said to possess this archaic culture in its pure form but the rudest 
savages, such as the Congo pygmies and the Andaman Islanders, show traces 
of this aboriginal culture of mankind in their monotheistic beliefs. The con- 
cept of the archaic culture of mankind is, therefore, by definition bound to be 
a historical reconstruction and does not correspond to any known historical 
culture (Schmidt 1931: 285). In The Origin and Growth of Religion Schmidt did 
not offer any hypothesis of his own as to how aboriginal man may have ac- 
quired his monotheistic religion. All he did was to postulate a common source 
(p. 255). While we do not know what this ultimate archaic culture was like, 
we can derive an approximate idea by working out the common elements of 
the extant, most primitive cultures and putting the results into a living syn- 
thesis. 

According to Schmidt’s diagram of cultures, there are three subclasses of 
primitive cultures (food-gatherers), namely, central, southern and arctic 
primitives. Similarly there are three primary cultures (food-producers), namely, 
the matrilineal and agricultural, the patrilineal and totemic, and the patri- 
archal and nomadic. Various typical animistic forms of religious belief are 
closely associated with each of the three primary types—lunar worship and 
mythology with matrilineal agrarian culture, sun worship and mythology with 
patrilineal totemic culture, and the sky-god with patriarchal cattle-breeding 
culture. With the development of civilization in the secondary cultures (picture 
writing) and tertiary cultures (alphabet) a process of religious and moral 
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degradation set in with the deification of the immoral and antisocial, the 
figure of the supreme being sinking further and further into the background 
(p. 289). 

In this connection it should be noted that Father Schmidt does not con- 
ceive the culture historica] method as opposed to the concept of evolution. He 
explicitly indicates in his work, The Culture Historical Method of Ethnology, 
that his method is opposed to a theory of unilinear evolution (evolutionism) 
only, but not to the idea of evolution considered as internal development 
(1939: chap. V). Each of the culture circles is conceived to have developed 
independently as a result of internal evolution from the common archaic 
culture. Subsequent developments are attributed to diffusion of these primary 
culture circles. 

The issue, as I understand it, comes down to this: Shall we assume with 
the classical evolutionists a pluralistic philosophy of culture history and poly- 
genetic origin which permits indefinite, independent, parallel origins of primi- 
tive culture traits and institutions; or shall we assume rather a common ar- 
chaic aboriginal culture with subsequent internal development of a limited 
number (three, if we are Hegelians) of archetypes of primitive and primary 
cultures which then spread by diffusion and migration to other parts of the 
globe? The issue is one of a monistic versus a pluralistic philosophy of culture 
history. 

We must distinguish, then, two distinct problems: first, the problem of 
cultural polygenesis versus cultural monogenesis; second, the problem whether 
evolution is unilinear, orthogenetic and progressive as against the contrary 
thesis that evolution is not orthogenetic and need not be progressive. As re- 
gards the first problem, it seems to me that a great deal of misunderstanding 
has been generated by viewing it as if the problem were one of deciding between 
evolution and historical diffusion. Since evolutionists adhered, implicitly 
at least, to a theory of cultural polygenesis and indefinite parallel origins of 
primitive cultures, it was made to appear that the evolutionists were opposed 
to culture history diffusion (Raglan 1949: chap. V)—a thesis which any ob- 
jective analysis of the works of Tylor may easily disprove (Bidney 1953c). 
On the other hand, since the culture historians were concerned to demonstrate 
historical influences and minimized the role of independent origins, they were 
thought to be antievolutionary—which is also incorrect. The evolutionists 
looked for historical influences in cases of cultural differences, or where the 
similarities pertaining to qualitatively unique traits seemed to indicate a 
common source rather than independent development. The diffusionists looked 
for historical influences wherever they found similarities in trait complexes 
and precluded independent development until all possible historical influences 
had been discounted or disproved. Ultimately, the differences are due to anti- 
thetical philosophies of culture history which presuppose either a monogenetic 
or a polygenetic approach to culture history. The issue cannot be resolved by 
citing isolated instances in favor of either hypothesis. In the meantime, each 
party accuses the other of a priori dogmatism. 
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As regards the second problem, it should be noted that the question of 
degeneration and progress in the evolutionary process is to be distinguished 
from the idea of evolution in general. The so-called antievolutionists, whether 
they adhered to the culture historical school of Graebner, Schmidt and Kop- 
pers, or to the Boas school of American ethnologists, are opposed to orthogenet- 
ic unilinear cultural evolution which identified the stages of cultural evolu- 
tion with cultural progress. The course of cultural evolution, they argue, 
should not be prescribed a priori; it is for the culture historian to determine the 
actual course or courses of evolution after an empirical comparative study of 
cultural areas and types. 

The controversy as between evolutionists and diffusionists becomes con- 
fused when we find cultural evolutionists adhering to the hypothesis of mono- 
genetic cultural origin. Dixon, for example, assumes a common origin of man- 
kind and a common archaic culture which subsequently develops along an 
indefinite number of parallel lines, often attaining a similar goal by a process 
of convergence and by constant cultural diffusion (1928:267, 269). Dixon 
does not specify the contents of this archaic culture but refers vaguely to 
“rudiments” of culture, such as a knowledge of fire, of flaking, the use of skins, 
and a few rude implements of stone, bone and wood (p. 267). No mention is 
made of ideational traits but one gathers they would be simple indeed and re- 
quire an absolute minimum of intelligence. All subsequent cultural develop- 
ment is attributed to the efforts of peoples in diverse environments to adapt 
and modify their common cultural heritage as well as traits of diffusion. Thus 
Dixon, notwithstanding his opposition to the diffusionists, does, like them, 
assume a common archaic culture from which subsequent cultural evolution 
derives. He differs from them only as regards the relative roles of internal 
development and historical diffusion. Boas, it seems to me, saw the issue more 
clearly as one of principle and argued, as against Graebner’s methodology, in 
favor of a polygenetic theory of culture history. 

One may well raise the question, what led Dixon to assume a common 
archaic culture? While he questioned the assumption that given cultural arti- 
facts and traits originated but once, he did assume a monogenetic origin for the 
culture of mankind and postulated a common archaic cultural heritage derived 
from an original center of human population prior to the separation and migra- 
tion of peoples. This suggests the important consideration that the ethnological 
problem of cultural origins is intimately linked up with the biological and 
paleontological problem of human origins. 

A brief survey of the historical literature bearing on human evolution 
indicates that the discussion of earlier centuries centered round the question 
of the origin of man and led to two antagonistic groups of monogenists, deriv- 
ing all mankind from a single pair, and polygenists who believed in the multi- 
ple origin of mankind (Haddon 1949). The Mosaic cosmogony influenced 
Western thought in the direction of monogenism and the doctrine of special 
creation of man became an article of faith for orthodox Jews, Christians and 
Moslems. With the discovery of the New World and antipodal man, the doc- 
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trine of polygenesis began to win adherents. Isaac de la Peyrére’s Prae-Adami- 
tae (1655) was a systematic attempt to prove that Adam and Eve were not the 
first human beings on earth, and that the inhabitants of the New World were 
of independent origin. During the eighteenth century the controversy between 
monogenists and polygenists continued with stanch adherents among Anglo- 
French writers. Most of the older anthropologists—Linnaeus, Buffon, Blumen- 
bach, Camper, Prichard and Lawrence—adhered to the monogenist theory, 
ascribing the variations of mankind to environmental influences and diet. 
With the development of evolutionary thought in Lamarck, Robert Chambers, 
Wallace, Huxley and Darwin, and the consequent denial of the doctrine of the 
fixity of species, polygenesis became possible. Huxley argued that the evolu- 
tion of man as an animal is perfectly comparable with that of other animals, 
and Haeckel drew up the first genealogical trees. The new evolutionary ap- 
proach was used at times to bolster arguments for and against slavery, some, 
like James Hunt, arguing that the Negro was a different species from the Euro- 
pean and intellectually inferior to the latter. In discussing the antiquity of 
man, Haddon does not indicate clearly what bearing the new discoveries of 
fossil man had on the monogenetic-polygenetic controversy. He refers vaguely 
to the fact that some anatomists regard the main groups of mankind as having 
arisen independently from simian ancestors (p. 40). 

In The Antiquity of Man (1929) Sir Arthur Keith refers to this problem 
explicitly and makes the interesting observation that physical anthropologists 
in the nineties and first quarter of the twentieth century had started under the 
conviction that there was only one kind of man, man of the modern type, 
and that it could be shown that he was of recent origin though subject to the 
laws of evolution. That is, the evolution of man was thought to be monogenet- 
ic and orthogenetic, from Pithecanthropus to Neanderthal to modern man 
in well defined stages. With the discoveries of humanoid fossil types in all 
parts of the world, the concept of man’s antiquity underwent a profound 
change. Instead of expecting to find that the population of every remote geolog- 
ical period was made up of only one type of man, and that the types could be 
arranged in chronological series, the idea arose that man’s origin and antiquity 
were much more complex. Neanderthal man was recognized as but a distinct 
species or kind of human being and primitive humanity was imagined as broken 
up into distinct structural groups or genera, each confined to a limited part 
of the earth, with a tendency to produce varieties or species (p. 712). Each 
of these diverse types had its own original culture and supposedly its own 
language (p. 725). Keith allows the whole of the Pleistocene period, roughly 
200,000 years and 8,000 reproductions, for the modern races to have emerged 
from the common type, the ancestral type of modern man (p. 717). 

In A pes, Giants and Man (1946) Franz Weidenreich summarizes the posi- 
tion of modern physical anthropologists on the problem of the origin of races 
by referring to the erroneous doctrine that tried to make us believe that 
Neanderthal man or paleoanthropine man was completely uniform wherever 
he may have appeared and that later racial groups were also uniform at their 
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first appearance. ‘‘These ideas,’’ he writes, “are the logical consequence of the 
basically wrong conception that man, as such, took his origin from only one 
center somewhere in the Old World, where he passed through all his former 
evolutionary phases. Only when the last phase (modern man) was reached did 
he migrate to other habitable regions in the periphery, where he was subjected 
to the modeling influence of environment and selection, which developed the 
racial differentiations as they appear today” (p. 82). Weidenreich’s position is 
that “‘considering all this evidence, it seems that there must have been, not 
one but several, centers where man has developed. But we should be com- 
pletely at a loss if someone should ask on which special spot of the earth the 
decisive step was made that led from a simian creature to man. There was not 
just one evolutionary step. Evolution went on wherever man may have lived, 
and each place may have been a center of both general development and special 
racial strains” (pp. 83-84). Thus Weidenreich has come out positively in favor 
of a polygenetic theory of human evolution. His basic thesis is that while the 
origin of man was monophyletic, that is, man originated from a common stock 
or stem just as did the three living anthropoids, his subsequent evolution was 
polygenetic and occurred in a plurality of centers. Incidentally, Weidenreich 
maintains that the human line leads to giants the farther back it is traced and 
that giants rather than pygmies may be directly ancestral to man (chap. 3). 
For the ethnologists this suggests the improbability of pygmies being the oldest 
bearers of human culture. 

Hooton draws attention to the point that the monogenetic theory of man’s 
evolutionary origin is comparable to the Garden of Eden myth. “Instead of 
asserting that Adam was made out of mud somewhere in Asia, they claim that 
he made himself out of an ape or a tarsioid in central Asia. Thus a religious 
dogma becomes metamorphosed into a supposedly scientific thesis. Such 
statements and assumptions seem to imply that human evolution was a sort 
of miracle that could have happened only once and in a single place. Evolution 
is, on the contrary, a continuous process that operates at all times upon plants 
and animals all over the world” (1946:408). For Hooton, therefore, the prob- 
able cradle of humanity is not some single hallowed spot but the whole broad 
area through which the progressive great apes ranged. “‘Evolution operates 
not upon one single line and one single species, but upon multiple lines some 
converging and diverging, and upon large groups of animals. Nor is this proc- 
ess restricted to a single continent”’ (p. 410). Hooton, like Weidenreich, argues 
in favor of a polygenetic theory of human origins in a plurality of geographic 
centers not earlier than the Miocene period. 

From the perspective of paleontology, Simpson has noted the method- 
ological significance of the historical principle that no one can be ancestral to 
his grandfather. As applied to historical biology the law is interpreted to mean 
that contemporaneous data are not historical in nature, e.g., Tarsius is not 
ancestral to anything, although we may use Tarsius as indirect evidence of 
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some condition in an ancestor. In brief, the usefulness of the comparative 
anatomical method is not questioned but only the alleged historical nature of 
the method. Nonhistorical seriation may approximate but can never equal a 
historical sequence. ‘‘The true time sequence may begin at either end of the 
non-temporal seriation, or may even begin in the middle of the latter and work 
both ways” (1951:132). Simpson is critical of the literature of biogeography, 
much of which consists of attempted historical interpretations of essentially 
nonhistorical data, e.g., the distribution of plants and animals at a single in- 
stant in time. Simpson insists that “ancestor and descendant must occur his- 
torically in that sequence” (p. 132). Comparative anatomical study of fossil 
remains without regard to their age may be useful but historical inferences 
by this method runs all the dangers of attempted historical interpretation of 
nonhistorical data. 

Referring to ‘“‘Cuvier’s Law,” Simpson notes the difficulties in the applica- 
tion of this principle owing to the fact that ‘‘workable correlations”? may be 
diverse. That is, the different parts of a given animal do not necessarily evolve 
with the same correlation as in any other animals, e.g., the brain may in some 
cases have reached a Homo-like status before the lower jaw and some primates 
may have retained an ape-like brain after Homo-like posture was attained. 

Simpson also discusses the bearing of parallelism, divergence and conver- 
gence upon the problem of biological origins. He notes that there is no definite 
dividing point between parallelism and divergence since some degree of diver- 
gence accompanies the closest parallelism. In evaluating the degree of similarity 
and difference between two groups or species, ‘‘the actually observed differ- 
ence between two groups may be the same if they departed from a common 
ancestor long ago and have since been dominantly parallel or if their separation 
was relatively recent and their subsequent evolution dominantly divergent” 
(p. 136). Convergence is also widespread in biological evolution and may be 
illustrated by the paleontological record. Parallelism is distinguished from 
convergence in that parallelism is the similar evolutionary modification of 
similar lineages, whereas convergence is the similar modification of dissimilar 
lineages (p. 136). Reversal is understood as “convergence toward an ancestor” 
(p. 138). Neither convergence nor reversal can produce identity. In this limited 
sense “Dollo’s Law” that evolution is irreversible may be upheld. Irreversi- 
bility of evolution is a historical principle and since historical causes are cumu- 
lative in time, history does not and cannot repeat itself (p. 139). 

Finally, Simpson discusses the concepts of orthogenesis, trends and trans- 
formation. If by orthogenesis be meant a tendency for evolution to continue 
steadily in the same direction and over indefinitely prolonged periods of time, 
then the paleontologist must reject it as not in accord with the facts. Instead 
Simpson postulates “trends” in evolution, that is, directional, nonrandom 
change continuing progressively over appreciable lengths of time (p. 139). 
Trends may vary in rate and direction even to the point of cessation or direct 
reversal. Transformation refers to radical changes in the direction of trends 
and especially to the initiation of new trends (p. 140). The fact of transforma- 
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tion in evolution makes extrapolation of trends backwards or forwards in time 
extremely hazardous and unreliable. “It is noticeable,” Simpson observes, 
“that such extrapolated trends almost never intersect any actually known and 
possibly ancestral group, or do so only at quite impossible times” (p. 141). 

The bearing of the present position of paleontology and physical anthro- 
pology, as exemplified in the work of Simpson, Weidenreich, Keith and Hooton, 
upon the problem of ethnological origins is direct and extremely important. 
If we are to apply to ethnology the historical principle that no one can be an- 
cestral to his grandfather, then it follows that the attempt to reconstruct a 
common ancestral culture through the analysis of contemporaneous data of 
primitive peoples is logically and methodologically erroneous. The criticism 
has already been applied with extreme severity to the assumption of linear, 
orthogenetic evolution in the sphere of ethnology. But the same logic, it seems 
to me, may be applied to those adherents of the culture historical method who 
postulate a common ancestral culture, or a limited number of Kulturkreise. 
The principles of parallelism, divergence, convergence, and transformation 
apply to the sphere of ethnology as well as to the sphere of historical biology 
and paleontology. Similarly the principles of trends and transformation of 
trends makes any simple pattern of cultural evolution and historical diffusion 
highly improbable. The evidence and methodology of physical anthropology 
and paleontology suggest the hypothesis of the polygenetic origin of man and 
his cultures. 

When we turn to the field of linguistics, we find a similar trend of thought, 
though less conclusive, bearing on the problem of origins. According to Jesper- 
sen (1949), Herder attacked the orthodox view of his age that language was a 
direct gift from God and maintained instead its natural human origin as an 
expression of man’s innermost nature. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Friedrich von Schlegel suggested that the diversity of linguistic 
structures points to ultimately different origins. Franz Bopp, one of the found- 
ers of modern linguistic science, was concerned to discover the ultimate origin 
of grammatical forms and suggested one original language as the source of 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and other European languages (p. 48). In his study of 
comparative grammar he also made a triple classification of languages in ac- 
cordance with the character of their roots. Humboldt also approached language 
genetically and looked upon each language as a picture of an original aptitude 
for language (p. 57). Humboldt’s polygenetic approach is made evident by his 
assertion that each language is to be looked upon as an organic whole character- 
istic of one nation’s psyche and as a symbolic representation of the national 
character. Jacob Grimm also treated of the origin of language and argued on 
behalf of its human origins and its evolutionary development. On the whole, 
he maintained, the history of language discloses a descent from a period of 
perfection to a less perfect condition—a thesis which, as we have seen, has its 
counterpart in the ethnology of religion (p. 62). He modified this thesis by stat- 
ing that the retrogression is only apparent and in particular aspects, but that 
language is progressive when looked upon as a whole, 
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Jespersen differentiates between philology, the humanistic, historical study 
of language as part of the literary culture of a given nation, and linguistics, 
the science of language independent of culture. In the course of the nineteenth 
century, linguistics as the scientific study of the structure of languages inde- 
pendent of literary culture grew up. Language was treated as a natural object 
independent of culture and human will. Bopp considered languages as organic 
natural bodies subject to fixed laws of development. According to August 
Schleicher, language was considered to belong to the sphere of natural science, 
not to the sphere of free mental activity and the humanities. Following Hege- 
lian patterns, Schleicher provides a triple classification of languages repre- 
senting the three stages of linguistic development (p. 76). Languages are said 
to be subject to a process of degeneration and decay, although subjugated to 
gradual evolution of the mind to greater freedom (p. 77). In agreement with 
Schleicher, Max Miiller looked upon linguistics as a physical, natural science 
whereas philology is a historical science. With the growing interest in lin- 
guistic dynamics and phonetic laws, linguists began to think of language in 
terms of speaking individuals and linguistic change, as in the work of H. 
Paul. To these matter-of-fact linguists all speculations as to the ultimate 
origin of language was futile and nebulous (p. 96). Linguists lost all interest 
in problems connected with the valuation of language (p. 99). 

It seems to me that Vendryes correctly evaluated the problem of the origin 
of language when he stated that “the problem of the origin of language is out- 
side his [the linguist’s] jurisdiction. The problem is, in reality, bound up with 
that of the origin of man and society, and it belongs to primitive human 
history. Language has evolved just in so far as the human brain has developed 
and society has been organized. It is impossible to say in what form human 
speech first took shape, but we can endeavour to determine the conditions 
which made speech possible” (1925:6-7). If, then, language is bound up with 
the origin of man and his culture, the conclusions of the physical anthro- 
pologist and ethnologist on the problem of origins are essential for an under- 
standing of its genesis. Vendryes discounts as chimerical all attempts at recon- 
struction of the original language of mankind by a comparison of existing 
languages (p. 5). Savages are not really primitive peoples, and some of their 
languages are as complex as the most complex of our own. The languages of 
uncivilized peoples, he claims, may supply us with useful information about 
the relations of language and thought, but offer no evidence concerning the 
original form of language (p. 6). This logic, it seems to me, applies equally 
well to the sphere of ethnology. 

In a personal communication which I received from the linguist Martin 
Joos he writes that “glottochronology, as of today, leaves the mono- vs. poly- 
genesis question wide open.”’ According to Joos, “30,000 years of divergent 
development will certainly smother inherited resemblances under twice as 
many accidental resemblances. Hence if language as we know it is more than 
40,000 years old (and personally I would make it much older than that) the 
variousness we know of today could perfectly well be the result of nothing but 
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divergence from a single time and place of invention.’’ It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the question of the monogenetic versus polygenetic origin of language 
cannot be answered in terms of linguistics alone and may be answered, if at 
all, by reference to the conclusions of the physical anthropologists and 
historical ethnologists. This seems to be also the view of the linguist E. M. 
Uhlenbeck with whom I discussed this question. The working scientific lin- 
guist can go along with either hypothesis since his primary concern is with 
working out the comparative structure of languages and a typology of lan- 
guages regardless of the question of their ultimate evolutionary origins. 

We turn, finally, to Wilhelm Koppers’ Primitive Man and His World 
Picture (1952) which motivated me to undertake this paper in the first place. 
Students of the ethnology of religion will profit from this brief work as it pro- 
vides the best and clearest presentation in English of the position of the culture 
historical school on the ethnology of religion. The work is a translation and 
revision of the author’s Der Urmensch und sein Weltbild (1949) which was re- 
viewed previously in this journal (1951: 249). 

While Kopper’s basic thesis concerning primitive monotheism and subse- 
quent degeneration was originally introduced by Lang and developed at 
length in Schmidt’s monumental Der Ursprung der Gollesidee, his book does 
provide original ethnographical material concerning the religion of the Bhils 
of central India and the Yamana of Tierra del Fuego. Furthermore, Koppers 
does offer a hypothesis as to the origin of primitive monotheism not to be found 
explicitly in his predecessors. In brief, Koppers’ argument is that the uni- 
formity of monotheistic beliefs among the ethnologically oldest peoples leads 
to the inference that these beliefs must have originated in a primeval divine 
revelation prior to man’s dispersal over the globe. Koppers quotes Schmidt’s 
statement to the effect that ‘the universality and continuity with which all 
these races, in one form or another, confess the unchanging holiness of their 
Supreme Deity, is something that can hardly be conceived as the outcome of 
man’s own proper power of reflection at that stage of his development” (p. 
183). That is, Schmidt, who previously in The Origin and Growth of Religion 
(1931) had scrupulously refrained from erecting any hypothesis of his own as 
to the origin of primitive monotheism, has now, in Volume VI of his Ursprung, 
come to the point of suggesting that the concept of a supreme deity can 
hardly be conceived as the outcome of primitive man’s own proper powers of 
reflection. Koppers has drawn the only logical inference from these premises, 
namely, that the idea of a supreme deity derives from a nonhuman, or divine, 
revelation. 

One can readily understand Koppers’ dilemma. On the one hand, he is not 
prepared to concede the natural, human origin of aboriginal man’s alleged, 
lofty, moral monotheism, since this would seem to imply the intellectual su- 
periority of archaic man as compared with civilized man. At most, culture his- 
torians presuppose the rationality of primitive man but not his superiority to 
later man. If, then, it be supposed that primitive monotheism is unique and 
could not have been derived from aboriginal man himself, the only inference 
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to be made is that of “self-revelation on the part of the Deity” (p. 182). 

It is rather ironical to reflect that, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the hypothesis of a primeval revelation, together with a primeval 
language, was introduced by Catholic writers in order to combat the 
eighteenth-century rationalism and humanism of the philosophers who at- 
tempted to account for the origin of human culture in genetic, naturalistic 
terms (Schmidt 1931:33-34). Now modern Catholic ethnologists have em- 
ployed the whole arsenal of their culture historical method to arrive at the 
same conclusion, although the official attitude of the Catholic church since 
1870 has been to reject primeval revelation in favor of rational proofs of the 
natural foundations of religion (p. 34). 

In agreement with Lipowsky, Koppers condemns previous “historical 
proofs” of the existence of God as being viciously circular (p. 184). I do not see, 
however, that Koppers himself has avoided this circularity. The alleged uni- 
versality of the belief in a supreme being among the most primitive peoples 
does not lead logically to the inference of divine revelation. Mere consensus, 
whether of the civilized or the primitive peoples, is no proof of objective 
validity and no guarantee against mythology. 

As suggested earlier, the issue may ultimately be reduced to one of opposing 
and conflicting philosophies of culture history. Koppers, like Schmidt, pre- 
supposes an aboriginal unity of human cultural history. Believing firmly, as 
he does, in the objective validity and divine authority and mission of Catholic 
Christianity, he also believes and hopes that the unity of human culture will 
be restored and a new world civilization may emerge under the auspices of 
Catholic Christianity (p. 135). Thus, while Koppers disagrees with Toynbee’s 
pluralistic philosophy of culture history (p. 38), he finds himself in complete 
agreement as regards the destined role of the Church in its Catholic form 
(p. 136). 

My own position is that adherents of the culture historical school have done 
well not to be intimidated by the authority of the Tylorian animistic theory, 
just as modern and contemporary British and American ethnologists have 
questioned the validity and universality of this approach. While there are 
still some contemporary anthropologists who follow Tylor in presuming that 
“the concept of a single all-powerful deity is apparently lacking among all 
nonliterate peoples” (Beals and Hoijer 1953: 484), the majority of cultural 
anthropologists would concede the point. Modern ethnologists are prepared 
to accept the position of Lowie that together with animism, animatism, 
whether it take the form of impersonal power like mana or wakan, or a trans- 
cendent spiritual being, must also be recognized as an integral part of primitive 
religions. The theory of a simple, orthogenetic evolution of religion has been 
definitely superseded. But the alternatives are not either animistic evolution 
or supernatural revelation and natural degeneration. An evolutionary eth- 
nology of religion may well recognize a plurality of religious phenomena and 
a plurality of centers of origin, without recourse either to a common archaic 
culture or to primeval divine revelation and subsequent degeneration. Religion 
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as a segment of human culture is subject to the same psychological, cultural 
and historico-geographical causes and conditions as are other aspects of human 
culture. Evolution is a universal, historical principle and is everywhere in 
human culture if it is anywhere. And while I contend, as against the evolution- 
ary ethnological positivists, that religion is not a collective delusion out of 
which man evolves with the advent of scientific thought but may well be based 
on well-founded rational faith, no religious dogma, such as primitive revelation, 
may be introduced as a scientific ethnological explanation. Normative human 
culture, I should say, must be comprehensive enough to include religion as an 
authentic and enduring element of human experience and thought without 
reducing the humanistic science of culture to theology. 
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Human Nature in Its Psychological Dimensions* 


MELFORD E. SPIRO 


University of Connecticut 
INTRODUCTION 


F BY “nature” is meant the “essential character . . . of a particular thing” 

(‘“‘Nature,” in Webster International Dictionary) then a concept of human 
nature must satisfy two criteria: It must designate a class, human, on the basis 
of those “essential character(s)’? common to the members of the class; and 
it must distinguish this class from the class, infrahuman, whose members do 
not share these “essential character(s).”’ 

Psychology and anthropology have arrived at peculiarly different conclu- 
sions with respect to the possibility of such a classification. While asserting 
the existence of a nature common to all humans, psychology has questioned 
the existence of ‘essential’ differences between humans and infrahumans. 
Anthropology, on the contrary, has distinguished humans from infrahumans, 
but has entertained serious doubts concerning ‘“‘essential character(s)” universal 
among humans. In short, both disciplines have tended to deny the existence 
of a generic human nature. An examination of the psychological dimensions 
of human nature must come to terms with these two positions. 


THE IMAGE OF MAN IN TRADITIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Infrahuman animals have constituted the favorite subjects for research in 
experimental psychology. The use of these animals is dictated, of course, by 
many reasons of expediency and ease of experimentation. But the application 
of principles derived from infrahuman behavior to human behavior is based 
on a fundamental methodological postulate of experimental psychology, 
namely: the behavior of all mammals, if not of all animals, is governed by 
identical laws. This is what Murray has designated as “the audacious assump- 
tion of species equivalence”’ (p. 435). 

Psychologists as different as Tolman and Lashley are united on this point. 
Tolman, who has been one of the most effective critics of a simplistic Stimulus- 
Response psychology and a brilliant contributor to “field theory,” neverthe- 
less writes: 

I believe that everything important in psychology (except perhaps such matters as 
the building up of the superego, that is, everything save such matters as involve soci- 
ety and words) can be investigated in essence through the continued experimental and 


theoretical analysis of the determiners of rat behavior at a choice point in a maze [p. 
34]. 


But the immediate anthropological retort would be: is there anything in 
human psychology, or behavior, that does not “involve society and words’’? 
Lashley adopts a more extreme position. In an intriguing paper on the ex- 
* This paper, with some minor changes, was read before the 1952 meetings of the American 


Anthropological Association, as part of the Symposium on Human Nature. 
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perimental analysis of instinctive behavior he proposes the postulate of inter- 
phylum equivalence. Describing the microstoma, Lashley reports that this 
tiny marine worm has no stinging cells of its own, but ingests hydras, which 
do have such cells, until sated; thus, it acquires all the nettles it needs for its 
protection. Involved in this process, he writes, is a: 

specific drive or appetite, satisfied only by a very indirect series of activities, with the 
satisfaction of the appetite dependent upon concentration of nettles in the skin. 


[Hence], here in the length of half a millimeter, are encompassed all of the major prob- 
lems of dynamic psychology [p. 446]. 


This postulate of psychological equivalence is itself based on a prior 
assumption: that the behavior of organisms, human and infrahuman alike, is 
automatic or machine-like. ‘We must regard the process of learning,” writes 
Hull, “as wholly automatic. ... Recourse cannot be had to any monitor, 
entelechy, mind or spirit”’ (p. 69). 

This notion of behavior is spelled out by Boring in a delightful passage. 

I believe that robotic thinking helps precision of psychological thought, and will 
continue to help it until psychophysiology isso far advanced that an image is nothing 
other than a neural event, and object constancy is obviously something that happens in 
the brain. That time is still a long way off, and in the interval I choose to sit cozily 
with my robot, squeezing his hand and feeling a thrill—a scientist’s thrill—when he 
squeezes mine back again [p. 192]. 

Hence, since neither humans nor infrahuman animals have minds, and 
since interspecific differences in neurology and physiology are negligible, there 
is no basis for assuming a human, as distinct from an infrahuman nature. 
There are, of course, many social and clinical psychologists who take serious 
issue with this point of view (cf. Allport 1940; Murray 1951). 

Some currents within social psychology, as well, see a basic identity be- 
tween humans and infrahumans. Attempting to discover the uniquely human 
in the motivational aspects of behavior, social psychology—taking its cue from 
learning theory—distinguishes “‘primary,” or biological, drives from “‘second- 
ary” or acquired drives. Human behavior is then distinguished from infra- 
human behavior in the complex repertory of “secondary” drives to be found 
in the former. Nevertheless, these acquired drives are not ‘“‘basic”’; they are 
“elaborations” of the biological drives, serving ‘“‘as a facade behind which 
the functioning of the underlying (biological) drives are hidden” (Dollard 
and Miller 33). Since the acquired drives constitute the ‘‘superstructure of 
human motivation,” human nature consists of ‘‘the biological endowment of 
the species” (Sherif: 18, 38). 

This view, of course, is not restricted to psychology. In one of his most 
influential works, Malinowski writes: 


By human nature we mean the biological determinism which imposes on every 
civilization and on all individuals in it the carrying out of such bodily functions as 
breathing, sleep, rest, nutrition, excretion, and reproduction [p. 75]. 


The logic of this position can lead to only one conclusion. “Primary” or 
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biological drives are not unique to man; he shares them with all mammals. 
Hence, if human nature consists of man’s biological drives, there is no distinc- 
tive human nature. 

Although rooted in evolutionary biology, anthropology has not hesitated 
to postulate a uniquely human nature, based on one criterion—culture. Never- 
theless, and despite its insistence on the “psychic unity of mankind,” anthro- 
pology has been impressed by the great diversity in personality types, values, 
and motivations of behavior revealed in its ethnographic data. This diversity, 
it has been felt, can hardly be explained by the concept of psychic unity, but 
it can be explained by the concept of cultural determinism. Hence, though a 
uniquely human nature, as a product of culture, can be distinguished from an 
infrahuman acultural nature, a universal human nature does not exist—for it 
is relative to the historical experience of each society and its unique cultural 
configuration. 


HUMAN NATURE: (1) THE CAPACITY FOR SYMBOLIZATION 


We may now evaluate these three positions. The postulate of psychological 
equivalence may be criticized both logically and empirically. Logically, this 
postulate entails a false reductionism, as Irving has pointed out. In a discussion 
of the comparative method, he writes that the ‘great danger” inherent in this 
method lies in a: 
dissolving tendency which, in the beginning, seeks to explain a phenomenon x by com- 
paring it with a phenomenon y, and ends by explaining x away altogether or by reducing 
it to y. Nowhere has this tendency been more evident than in the study of the learning 
process by American psychologists [p. 547]. 


Empirically, the postulate of psychological equivalence may be criticized 
for ignoring interspecific variation, as some zoologists and natural historians 
have pointed out. Thorpe, for example, in an informative review of infrahuman 
learning, suggests that zoologists, as well as psychologists and physiologists, 
should study the phenomenon of learning: 


for there has been a tendency in the past for work on this subject to be too exclusively 
concerned with a few species, studied under highly artificial conditions, ignoring the 
immense variety and plasticity of behavior as seen under natural conditions [Thorpe 
1950: 388]. 

Thorpe’s argument, of course, applies a fortiori to human learning. Current 
evolutionary thought lends credence to such criticism by its emphasis on “‘large 
and abrupt variations in evolution.” This means, as Nissen points out, that: 

. in behavior also we may expect to find discontinuity—qualitative rather than 
merely quantitative changes—as we pass from the lower to the higher animals forms. 
... The comparative psychologist is now relatively free to postulate new capacities 
or new behavioral mechanisms at various points along the phylogenetic scale [p. 348]. 

The “new capacity” in man, which deserves greatest emphasis, is his 
capacity for conceptual thought, a capacity which Huxley has termed “the 
first and most obviously unique characteristic of man” (Huxley: 3). 
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That man is unique in the possession of language and thought is not a new 
insight for anthropologists. Boas pointed to this fact over forty years ago 
(Boas: 147); anthropologists, among others, have demonstrated the depend- 
ence of thought on language (cf. Whorf, 1950; Lee, 1938); and Kroeber’s 
pithy comment on the absence of speech among infrahuman animals, written 
twenty-five years ago still holds: “‘Animals do not speak because they have 
nothing to say”’ (Kroeber: 330). ' 

It is well to remind ourselves, however, of the crucial role this capacity 
for symbolization plays in human culture. The existence of culture pre- 
supposes a set of needs for which there are no instinctual modes of satisfaction, 
and, hence, which require learned techniques (culture) for their satisfaction. 
These techniques had to be invented; to do so required the capacity to delay 
response, to conceive of alternative responses, and to select responses in terms 
of imagined consequences. In short, the existence of culture, as a distinctively 
human technique of adaptation, presupposes the capacity for the symbolic 
representation and manipulation of the environment—that is, conceptual 
thought. Conceiving of culture in these terms, and viewing it within the 
broad perspective of biological evolution, we can understand the cogency of 
Nissen’s statement that “it is in the cognitive ... aspects of behavior that 
we find the significant axes of behavioral evolution” (Nissen: 380). 

But cultural transmission, as well as cultural invention, requires the capac- 
ity for symbolization. Human behavior, as Goldstein’s work on aphasia re- 
veals, involves the “abstract” in contrast to the “concrete attitude.”’ In ex- 
plicating these two concepts, he writes: 

In “concrete” performances a reaction is determined directly by the stimulus, is 
awakened by all the individual perceives. The individual’s procedure is somewhat pas- 
sive, as if it were not he who had the initiative. In “abstract” performances an action 
is not determined directly and immediately by a stimulus configuration but by the 
account of the situation which the individual gives to himself. The performance is 
thus more a primary action than a mere reaction, and it is a totally different way of 
coming to terms with the outside world. The individual has to consider the situation 
from various aspects, pick out the aspect which is essential, and act in a way appropri- 
ate to the whole situation. ... Even in its simplest form, abstraction is separate in 
principle from concrete behavior. There is no gradual transition from one to the other. 
[Goldstein: 59-61.] 


Goldstein’s patients, characterized by the impairment of the symbolic 
capacity—the “abstract attitude’— are unable to engage in many behaviors 
characteristic of human beings. For example, they find it difficult or impossible 
to engage in any behavior which demands that they detach the ego from the 
outer world and from inner experience; assume a mental set; account for acts 
to oneself and verbalize the account; shift reflectively from one aspect of a 
situation to another; hold in mind simultaneously various aspects of a situa- 
tion; grasp the essential point of given whole; break the whole into parts, 
and isolate and synthesize these parts; abstract common properties reflectively, 
and form hierarchic concepts; plan ahead ideationally, assume an attitude 
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toward the merely possible (Goldstein and Scheerer). 

More important for the student of culture is the further fact that they 
cannot perform customs; that is, they are incapable of learning and transmit- 
ting culture. The explanation for the latter incapacity is that human behavior 
is nol automatic and it does require mind. As Goldstein puts it: 


A custom is never an external phenomenon, but is connected with the whole personal- 
ity. Without the abstract attitude—that is, insight into the significance of customs for 
the life of the individual and society—its development is impossible. This attitude is a 
prerequisite for the taking over of a custom .. . [Goldstein: 217]. 


The evidence, I believe, is clear. One psychological dimension that distin- 
guishes the class, human, from the class, infrahuman, is a unique human 
cognitive function—the capacity for symbolization. 

It should be noted, in passing, that the human symbolic capacity is re- 
sponsible for maladaptive, as well as for adaptive, behavior. Huxley shows 
how subhuman conflict (in the psychological sense) is prevented by the 
seriated expression of instinct, so that at any given moment only one is 
dominant in the animal’s behavioral repertory (Huxley: 22). In man, on the 
other hand, his capacity to respond, symbolically, to a number of quite 
different—and often contradictory—stimuli simultaneously may lead to 
serious mental conflict. 


HUMAN NATURE: (2) THE BASIC MOTIVES 

The proposition that the innate drives are natural whereas the acquired 
drives are “‘superstructures,” is not a statement of fact, but a value judgment 
based on the assumption that the organism is analytically and empirically 
prior to society. As students of culture we do not share this assumption. The 
foetalization of the human species (cf. Drennan) and the loss of instinctual 
modes of need-satisfaction have meant that the biodynamics of the organism 
are not a sufficient condition for human survival; and that society, far from 
being an adjunct to the organism has become a necessary and the natural 
condition for the survival of man, gua organism. Without a cultural heritage, 
which not only provides man with learned modes of drive satisfaction (culture 
patterns), but also (and this is the important point here) with learned motiva- 
tions for the performance of those culture patterns which are instrumental 
to the satisfaction of biological drives, man could not survive. If this be true, 
then any drive which has adaptive value, be it derived from the organism 
or from society, is natural. 

It is claimed, however, that man’s socially derived crives are not basic, 
for in situations of extreme drive-deprivation the biological drives become 
dominant in his drive hierarchy. As Sherif writes: 


As the deprivation of biogenic needs (sleep, food, or water) begins to grow intense, 
the individual returns or regresses to the level which is dominated by the biogenic needs, 
and the superstructure of the acquired motives is subject to collapse in various degrees 


[Sherif: 10]. 
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This observation, again, minimizes the integral relationship between human 
functioning and social reality. The normal condition for human homeostatic 
functioning, biological and psychological alike, is a functioning culture. In 
this normal condition man’s acquired drives are dominant, both in number as 
well as in his drive hierarchy (cf. Maslow). Situations of intense drive depriva- 
tion are highly abnormal for they are characterized by cultural malfunction- 
ing. If culture and organism are both necessary for human existence, the 
malfunctioning of culture constitutes a pathogenic condition, and generaliza- 
tions inferred from behavior arising in such conditions refer to pathological, 
not normal, behavior. In contrast, it is significant to observe in this connection 
that “hunger, thirst, oxygen-deficit, and sexual tension, in their basic physiolo- 
gical forms, are rarely important in behavior pathology” (Cameron and 
Magaret: 35). 

Furthermore there are numerous instances in which it is simply not true 
that biological drives, even in situations of extreme deprivation, come to domi- 
nate behavior. Recent studies of behavior of Nazi concentration camp inmates, 
for example, reveal that far from being reduced to the biological level exclu- 
sively, prisoners developed a new social system in which, to be sure, many of 
their previous “secondary” drives disappeared, but in which there evolved a 
new set of drives and values which guided and motivated their behavior 
(cf. Luchterhand). 

Finally, the distinction between primary and secondary drives as empiri- 
cally distinct phenomena remains an open question. Whatever the logical 
status of the asocial biological individual may be as an analytic concept, the 
fact remains that human beings are always found in societies. Hence, biologi- 
cal growth is never isolated from a cultural context, and the socialization proc- 
ess, which begins at birth, serves to modify, intensify, and distort innate 
structures. Therefore, since the relationship between biological drives and the 
organism can never be expressed as a simple function, but must be viewed as 
the product of the interaction of organism and culture, it may perhaps be 
“fruitless,” as Dewey says, “to distinguish between the native and the ac- 
quired, the original and the derived” (Dewey: 532). 

Clinicians, such as Cameron and Magaret, feel that this distincticn is not 
only “fruitless,” but impossible to make. 

Physiological disequilibrium, at least in human organisms, is so early and so thor- 
oughly modified by social learning that pure or “‘primary” needs do not exist except 
in theory.... At no point in the progression from the generalized tensions which 
include genital responsiveness, to the complex attitudes of fear, shame, or guilt over 
sex behavior, can we isolate “primary” sex needs from the matrix of social learning 
within which it develops. Like hunger, thirst, oxygen-deficit, or temperature imbalance, 
the disequilibrium of sex need begins in a social context and is never separated from 
it [Cameron and Magaret: 35-37]. 

But society is not only necessary for the survival of man, gua organism, it 
is crucial for the emergence of man, gua human. To develop a mind and a self 
it is necessary that the infant live in a human society and acquire its cultural 
heritage, as is shown by the theoretical analyses of the “symbolic interaction- 
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ists’”” (Mead; Cooley) as well as other theorists (DeLaguna); the empirical 
data on isolated children (cf. Davis 1940; 1947), and the empirical data on 
“hospitalism” (cf. Spitz 1945; 1946). In describing the social life of infrahuman 
animals, Zuckerman writes: ‘If anthropomorphic interpretation is put aside, 
their lives are a series of overt responses that are adapted to three main lines 
of behavior—search for food, search for mates, avoidance of enemies’”’ (Zucker- 
man: 17). No anthropologist would classify a society whose members were 
motivated exclusively by these three drives as human. These drives constitute 
man’s mammalian motivations; his other drives, derived from culture, consti- 
tute his uniquely human motivations, and, in conjunction with his biological 
drives, enable him to develop a mind and a self. Far from being “secondary,” 
then, man’s acquired drives are 
ly human characteristics. 
Hence, since man’s acquired drives constitute his uniquely human motiva- 
tions, and since they are as natural as his biological motivations, we may char- 
acterize man’s acquired drives as constituting another psychological dimen- 
sion—motivationally viewed—of a uniquely human nature. 


primary” in the determination of his distinct- 


HUMAN NATURE: (3) THE COMMON PERSONALITY FACTOR 


Most anthropologists would probably be in accord with the general form, 
if not the specific details, of the foregoing discussion. Anthropology has tended 
to argue, however, that since the nature of the acquired drives, and the ex- 
pression of the symbolic capacity are culturally determined, it is dubious if 
we can postulate a universal human nature. If this inference were valid, the 
entire anthropological enterprise would have probably been impossible, in 
its empirical as well as in its theoretical aspects. Cultural research demands 
that we not only observe our subjects, but that we live with them. The ability 
to live with an exotic people, isolated from our own society, and to participate 
in their “strange” life without, literally, becoming mad, presupposes a human 
nature common to us and to our subjects, alike. 

If this statement seems extreme let us imagine the opposite situation. Let 
us assume that the “primitive” peoples we study do, in fact, have different 
“natures” than we do—as different as the ‘‘natures”’ of the white rats of the 
psychological laboratories. Let us further assume, as is the case in many field 
studies, that we are completely isolated from members of our own society, 
so that our only possibility for interaction is with the members of this society 
with whom we are now living. But since we share no common nature, is inter- 
action, in any meaningful sense, possible? Is true communication possible? 
Can we exchange common meanings? Are we even living in the same “‘reality’’? 
Are we not, with respect to this society, in the identical position as a schizo- 
phrenic in our own society—in it, but not of it. Have we not, in fact, become 
schizophrenic personalities whose communication channels are blocked and 
whose reality testing is severely impaired? That this does not happen is due 
to that common bond of human nature which enables us to share the feelings 
and sentiments of the people we study, as they, in turn, can share ours. 

That anthropological theorizing presupposes a universal human nature is 
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even more apparent. In any science, including anthropology, theory is made 
possible by abstracting the general properties of the phenomenon studied, 
classifying these properties, and relating them to each other or to other 
phenomena as dependent or independent variables. Despite the diversity 
among cultures we are able to abstract a “‘universal culture pattern” (Wissler 
ch. 5), from this diversity and, thus, to theorize about the generic nature of 
culture or about any of its aspects. That we are able to do so presupposes a 
universal human nature; for by the same logic that we infer a uniquely human 
nature from the existence of specific cultures, so we may infer a universal 
human nature from the existence of the universal culture pattern. Whether 
this universal human nature is an expression of culture, or whether the uni- 
versal culture pattern is an expression of human nature is not the concern of 
this discussion, though we would surely agree with Murdock, when he writes 
that the universal culture pattern cannot be attributed to: 


history, or race, or any other factor limited in time or space, since the universal pattern 
links all known cultures, simple and complex, ancient and modern. It can only be 
sought, therefore, in the fundamental biological and psychological nature of man and 
in the universal conditions of human existence [Murdock: 125]. 


For our purposes here, however, it is sufficient to indicate that in the absence 
of a universal human nature, there would be no universal culture pattern, and 
that in the absence of a universal culture pattern there could be no science of 
anthropology. 

It is readily apparent, as anthropologists have always pointed out, that the 
relatively narrow range of personality types or institutional forms found with- 
in a given society cannot be said to constitute or to express a universal human 
nature. It is our thesis, however, that underlying the wide range of personality 
types and institutional forms described in the anthropological literature there 
are a small number of behavioral principles—the dynamics of personality 
functioning—which are universal, and which constitute a universal human 
nature. This discussion will be limited to those dynamic principles which may 
be viewed as the psychological prerequisites for the functioning of culture. 
They are ‘‘needs,” ‘‘values,” ‘‘ego processes,’ and ‘“‘defense mechanisms.” 

Needs. Behavior is instituted by needs. If culture is functional, that is, if 
it is instrumental to the satisfaction of needs, we can infer man’s universal 
needs from the universal culture pattern. The inferred biological needs—those 
satisfied by certain aspects of the technological, economic, social, and political 
systems—are universal not only in man, but in the entire class, mammalia. 
Other needs, however, are unique to man and universal in man. We shall exam- 
ine but one of these: 

Every culture has a world view. And despite the cross-cultural diversity 
in world views, Redfield has been able to abstract a universal world view. 
This world view, writes Redfield, includes the: 


recognition of the self and others; groupings of people, some intimate and similar to 
oneself, others far and different; some usual ways of attending the inevitable experiences 
of the human career; a confrontation of the Not-man seen in some ordered relationship 
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of component entities, this Not-man including both some observed features, such as 
earth, sky, day and night, and also invisible beings, wills and powers (Redfield: 31-32]. 
From the components of this world view we can infer a human need to explain 
man’s existence, as well as many of his experiences with reference to his self, 
his fellow-men, and the cosmos. That this need has found its universal satis- 
faction in art, mythology, religion, and science has led Langer to term it the 
need for the “symbolic transformation of experience” (Langer, ch. 2). The 
universality of this need extends to the specific experiences which require 
symbolic transformation. The characteristic concerns of religious ritual, for 
example, include those experiences commemorated in the riles de passage; 
and these same experiences, plus a small core of others, constitute the uni- 
versal themes of mythology, if we can believe certain mythologists (cf. Jung; 
Campbell). 

Values. Although behavior is instituted by needs, it is governed by at 
least one consideration that is extraneous to need-satisfaction—values. Al- 
though the methods of need-satisfaction differ from society to society, all 
societies distinguish between morally right and morally wrong methods. Hence, 
Linton has observed that for man the method of satisfying a need is as impor- 
tant as its satisfaction (Linton: 92). The reason is clear. Although everything 
that exists has a nature, man—as his world views reveal—has theories about 
his nature. The significant and paradoxical characteristic of human behavior, 
is that it is determined not so much by man’s nature, as by the theories he 
has concerning his nature (which, of course, are part of his nature); not so 
much by his level of achievement, as by his level of aspiration; not so much 
by his real culture, as by his ideal culture. Regardless of the jargon employed, 
the point is clear: there is an “imperative dimension” in cultural behavior 
(Spiro, 1951, pp. 31-36) such that humans tend to choose those behavior pat- 
terns that are in accord with their cultural values even at the cost of reduced 
need-satisfaction. 

This last qualification indicates that this value dimension of experience, 
like symbolic behavior in general, is not necessarily ‘‘valuable”’ from the stand- 
point of human adjustment. On the contrary, this human emphasis on choosing 
the right method for the satisfaction of needs often results in attributing to 
means the status of ends, and this “functional autonomy” of human behavior, 
as Allport has termed it (Allport, 1937, ch. 7) may have serious dysfunctional 
consequences. 

Ego-processes. In order to behave it is necessary for man to have learned 
how to behave as well as to perceive and to know the basic features of his be- 
havioral world. The principles governing the processes of perception, learning, 
and cognition are universal. That selectivity of perception, for example, is a 
function (among other things) of cultural values, or that learning tends to 
occur in situations of need-blockage, or that new cognitions tend to be assimi- 
lated by one’s previous cognitive structure—these are but a few of the uni- 
versal principles underlying these ego processes. Indeed if they were not uni- 
versal we should find it impossible to understand or to explain the behavior 
of individuals in other societies. 
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It is apparent that the three aspects of behavior we have been discussing 
correspond to the three components of personality structure postulated by 
dynamic personality theory: id, ego, and superego. The concept of personality 
structure is not mystical. It refers to that which we know on a common sense 
level: that the behavior of an individual is not random, that his needs (id), 
values (superego), and executive-response processes (ego) are organized to 
some degree. This organization is termed “‘personality structure,” and it is the 
universality of this personality structure which constitutes the psychological 
core of human nature. 

Defense mechanisms. Personality not only has structure, it has functions as 
well. Limitations of space permit us to discuss only one of these functions. 
It is not only the observer who is aware of the organization of the total psycho- 
logical processes of the individual. The individual himself is subjectively aware 
of the totality of his own psychological processes; that is, he is aware of his 
self. Self-awareness plays an enormous role in human behavior, for to most 
people their own selves are the objects of greatest value. Hence, the defense 
of the self against danger and injury is as important—if not more important— 
for man as the defense of the organism against physical injury. No society— 
no matter how perfect—prevents the existence of threat or danger to the selves 
of its members. In the very process of becoming human—the socialization 
process—demands are made on the child which are inevitably frustrating and 
which are perceived by him as threatening. Moreover, the threat to self comes 
not only from others but from oneself: failure to achieve one’s goals or to con- 
form to one’s values is perceived as a threat to one’s self (experienced as anxiety 
or as guilt). 

Regardless of the source, the integrity of the self must be defended against 
such threats to its esteem, if the person is to achieve and maintain an ade- 
quate adjustment. The defense of the self is a universal function of personality. 
The mechanisms of defense—those symbolic techniques of projection, displace- 
ment, rationalization, sublimation, and so forth—represent universal psycho- 
logical processes which function to defend the self against its own conflicts, 
anxieties, and guilt feelings. In the absence of this personality function it is 
highly probable that culture could not survive; for only by resolving these 
tensions psychodynamically does man refrain from resolving them in overt 
and direct behavior, behavior which could mean the destruction of his culture’s 
values and, hence, of culture itself. Hallowell does not exaggerate when he 
observes that these defense mechanisms 


are some of the major mechanisms through which man becomes psychobiologically 
structured in the socialization process. They are intrinsic to the psychodynamics of hu- 
man adjustment. .. . Traditional terms like the “psychic unity” of man, or “human 
nature” which have been emptied of their original meaning become genuinely signifi- 
cant again if we mean a primate whose level of adjustment implies such processes and 
mechanisms [Hallowell: 171]. 


It should be emphasized that culture itself provides many of the basic 
channels for the expression of these mechanisms. Indeed, Kardiner terms re- 
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ligion and mythology the “projective systems” of a culture, for they may be 
viewed as affording an outlet for the projection of the society’s underlying 
tensions (cf. Kardiner). 

We may conclude, then, that the structure and functioning of human 
personality constitutes man’s universal human nature, psychologically viewed. 
Its universality is not only descriptively true; it is analytically true, as well. 
In the absence of human personality there could be no human culture. 
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Some Early Speculations on the Origin of Human 
Races 
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HE publication of Professor Count’s anthology This Is Race has done 

much to stimulate interest in the history of research and speculation 
concerning the races of man, a subject which historians of science have only 
begun to explore. In 1946 Count (p. 142) divided the history of raciology into 
four periods—the eighteenth-century (to 1815), the pre-Darwinian period 
(1815-1860), the post-Darwinian period (1860-1914), the twentieth-century 
(since 1914)—-and went on to describe the leading developments of the second 
period, with some reference to the earlier work of Blumenbach and Kant." 
The present article deals with the period before 1815 and especially with 
theories of race formation. 

Before entering on the main theme it would be well, however, to say a 
word about the character and leading assumptions of eighteenth-century 
anthropology. In the first place, there were no “anthropologists” in this 
period in the sense of naturalists who devoted themselves exclusively to an- 
thropological research. Among those who took an interest in “the natural 
history of man,” Linnaeus was primarily a botanist, Immanuel Kant a philoso- 
pher, Maupertuis a mathematician, Cuvier and Camper comparative anato- 
mists, Samuel Stanhope Smith a clergyman and moral philosopher, William 
Wells a physician. Blumenbach wrete a handbook of natural histery, a manual 
of comparative anatomy, and a treatise on physiology besides his anthropo- 
logical writings. It is not surprising, then, that speculation predominated 
over research. Yet there was research, some of it well done; and speculation, 
though often far-fetched, was bold and sometimes amazingly prescient. 

Secondly, it must be kept in mind that eighteenth-century biology as- 
sumed a hard and fast distinction between species and varieties. Species were 
regarded as immutable prototypes fashioned ‘‘in the beginning” by an all- 
wise Creator and perfectly adapted to their role in the divine economy of 
nature. Varieties, on the other hand, were viewed as products of time, chance, 
and circumstance. The true botanist, said Linnaeus, will not concern himself 
with “the various forms of sporting nature” except insofar as is necessary to 
distinguish them from true species (Linnaeus 1737 [1938]: 196-197). With 
respect to human races, therefore, it made a world of difference whether they 
were regarded as separate species or as varieties of a single one. If they were 
distinct species there was no scientific question as to their origin and peculiar 
characteristics, these being simply what God in his wisdom had ordained them 
to be. But if human races were varieties their peculiarities must be accounted 
for by natural causes. Thus, the decision concerning the genetic unity or diver- 
sity of human types was a momentous one from a scientific point of view. Theo- 
logically it was even more crucial, since it bore on the credibility of Scripture. 
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Politically it was important, too, coloring the white man’s conceptions of his 
rights and duties with respect to the inhabitants of the various regions of the 
world which were being brought under European domination. 

Contrary to a fairly widespread opinion among modern anthropologists, 
the leading naturalists of the period under discussion did mot believe in a 
plurality of human species or in “‘pure races.” The advocates of this hypoth- 
esis were, in general, either lesser lights in science or else, as in the case of 
Lord Kames and Voltaire, men whose reputations did not rest on scientific 
work. Although these polygenists broke with tradition and Scripture in regard- 
ing man’s history as a progress from a rude and savage condition, their view of 
nature was highly traditional in other respects, emphasizing the wise adapta- 
tion of every creature to its environment, the limits of variability, and the 
hierarchical arrangement of nature in a “‘great chain of being.’® They tended 
to a racial interpretation of history, explaining differences in cultural achieve- 
ment as produced by differences in biological endowment. 


These parent stocks, with proper pow’rs endu’d 
Each one through life his chosen way pursu’d. (Bradley 1808: 192.) 


This interpretation of history was by no means confined to the polygenists, 
but it is perhaps significant that the qualities of purity, permanence, and 
divine contrivance which later came to be associated with the idea of a “pure 
race” were qualities which the eighteenth century attributed to species rather 
than to varieties. 

It was in the monogenist camp that the leading naturalists of the period 
were to be found. Linnaeus, though troubled to find a generic character by 
which to differentiate man from some of the anthropoid creatures described in 
travel books, never doubted that the American, the European, the Asiatic, 
and the African, all belonged to one species. For Buffon and Kant the 
question of the unity of mankind was settled by the capacity of all races to 
interbreed successfully. Though Blumenbach rejected this criterion, he was 
sure that human variety could be explained by ‘“‘known causes of degenera- 
tion.’’ Cuvier and Camper were monogenists too. 

For reasons already explained, the decision to regard human races as 
varieties rather than as species brought the problem of race formation to the 
fore. With the exception of Linnaeus and Cuvier, the monogenists were more 
interested in explaining the origin of races than in classifying them. Buffon 
never worked out a definite classification of races, although some authors 
have pretended to find one in his writings. The classifications of Kant and 
Blumenbach were well known, but only Kant laid special emphasis on this 
aspect of his work. A comment by the Reverend Samuel Stanhope Smith 
(1810: 240n.), the best known of the early American writers on anthropology, 
expresses a common eighteenth-century attitude toward the various systems 
of racial classification: ‘The conclusion to be drawn from all this variety of 
opinions is, perhaps, that it is impossible to draw the line precisely between 
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the various races of men, or even to enumerate them with certainty; and that 
it is in itself a useless labor to attempt it.’” 

When the monogenists attempted to explain the formation of human races 
their natural inclination, given the assumptions of eighteenth-century biology, 
was to view the process as one of degeneration from the primordial type of the 
species. According to pre-evolutionary conceptions of nature, structure was 
fundamental, change superficial. If the basic structures of nature—stars, 
mountains, seas, species, etc.—had been divinely ordained in the beginning, 
change could consist of little more than degeneration from primitive perfec- 
tion, or in random variation about the original norms, or in cyclical processes 
designed to maintain the existing order of nature; a perfect creation had no 
room for improvement. Hence both Buffon and Blumenbach thought of human 
races as produced by degeneration from a specific type which was “natural’’ 
and best. Both regarded the peoples in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea as most 
perfect in form and feature and drew from this supposed fact the conclusion 
that the progenitors of mankind must have lived there. To that region, writes 
Buffon, the natural historian must look to ascertain the ‘real and natural 
color” of man, the original white hue from which the shades of yellow, brown, 
and black have been produced by time and circumstance. In the last stages 
of degeneration the color white appears again, as in the white Negrves and 
white Indians reported by travellers. ‘‘But the white of the species, or the 
natural white, is widely different from the white of the individual, or the acci- 
dental white” (Buffon 1749 [1775]: 270; Blumenbach 1795: 236, 269). 

As to the causes and mechanisms of degeneration, a convenient explanation 
lay at hand in the time-worn environmentalist hypothesis, which attributed 
racial peculiarities to the influence of climate, diet, and mode of life and 
assumed the transmissibility of acquired characters. Buffon revived and popu- 
larized this ancient hypothesis in the third volume of his Histoire Naturelle, 
published in 1749. According to Buffon (pp. 291-292), 


there was originally but one individual species of men, which after being multiplied 
and diffused over the whole surface of the earth, underwent divers changes, from 
the influence of the climate, from the difference of food, and of the mode of living, 
from epidemical distempers, as also from the intermixture, varied ad infinitum, 
of individuals more or less resembling each other . . . at first, these alterations were 
less considerable, and confined to individuals . . . afterwards, from continued action 
of the above causes becoming more general, more sensible, and more fixed; they 
formed varieties in the species . . . these varieties have been, and are still perpetu- 
ated from generation to generation, in the same manner as certain deformities, and 
certain maladies, pass from parents to their children; and . . . in fine, as they would 
never have been produced but by a concurrence of external and accidental causes, 
as they would never have been confirmed and rendered permanent but by time, and 
by the continued action of these causes, so it is highly probable, that in time they 
would in like manner gradually disappear, or even become different from what they 
at present are, if such causes were no longer to subsist, or if they were in any mate- 
rial point to vary. 
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Buffon made little effort to show how environmental influences modify the 
human physique and temperament; he confined himself to asserting a general 
correlation of climate and racial type and to explaining away apparent excep- 
tions to the rule. His anthropological speculations displayed little of the bold- 
ness and novelty which characterized his zoological writings. 

Blumenbach’s theory of race formation was substantially the same as 
Buffon’s, but he was somewhat more cautious about the transmissibility of 
acquired characters. After noting the opinion of Hippocrates and Aristotle 
that mutilations inflicted repeatedly over many generations may become 
hereditary and Buffon’s suggestion that the callosities on the breast and knees 
of the camel were acquired characters, he considers the objection of the anti- 
environmentalists that Buffon’s example begs the question and that the occa- 
sional birth of children without foreskins in families practising circumcision 
should be attributed to “chance” rather than to the custom of circumcision. 
In the end Blumenbach reserves judgment, confessing perplexity ‘‘why pecu- 
liarities of the same sort of conformation which are first made intentionally or 
accidentally, cannot in any way be handed down to descendants, when we see 
that other marks of race which have come into existence from other causes 
which up to the present time are unknown, especially in the face, as noses, lips, 
and eye-brows are universally propagated in families for few or many genera- 
tions with less or greater constancy, just in the same way as organic disorders, 
as deficiencies of speech and pronunciation, and such like; unless perhaps... 
all these occur also by chance.” (Blumenbach 1795: 204; see also Count 1946: 
145-147.) He stresses the importance of the hidden agencies through which 
the influence of climate and mode of life is mediated, declaring that ‘‘we must 
refer to mediate causes of this kind, which still escape our observation, the 
racial and constant forms of skulls, the racial colour of eyes, &c.”’ (1795: 206)*. 

The same kinds of phenomena which puzzled Blumenbach led other nat- 
uralists of his day to reject the environmental explanation of race and to seek 
some other solution to the problem. This group, including among others 
Maupertuis, Prichard (in the first edition of his Researches in 1813), and Wil- 
liam Wells, stressed the importance of random variation and groped toward 
the discovery of some selective agency by which the sporting of the hereditary 
mechanism could be made to produce stable types. Maupertuis’ speculations 
along this line led him in the direction of a particulate theory of inheritance: 


In order to explain all these phenomena—the production of accidental varieties, 
the continuation of these varieties from one generation to another, and finally, 
the establishment or the destruction of types [espéces]—it seems necessary to sup- 
pose the following: 

That the seminal liquor of each kind of animal contains an innumerable multi- 
tude of parts appropriate to form by their assemblage animals of the same kind. 

That within the seminal liquor of each individual, the parts appropriate to 
form traits similar to those of that individual are those which are ordinarily greatest 
in number and which have the greatest affinity; although there are many others for 
different traits... 
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The parts analogous to those of the father and the mother being most numerous 
and having the greatest affinity for each other are those which will unite most fre- 
quently: and they will form ordinarily animals similar to those from which they 
are born. 

Chance, or the scarcity of family traits, will, however, form other assemblages; 
and one will see a white child born of black parents, or perhaps even a black of white 
parents... 

These productions are at first only accidental: the original parts of the ancestors 
become again more abundant in the seminal fluid; after some generations, or in the 
following generation, the ancestral type comes to the top, and the child, instead of 
resembling his father and mother, resembles more distant progenitors, In order to 
create races which perpetuate themselves, it is probably necessary that these gener- 
ations be repeated several times; the particles appropriate to the original [parental] 
traits must become less numerous at each generation, dissipate, or remain so few 
in number that a new chance operation would be necessary to reproduce the origi- 
nal [parental] type. 

One thing is certain, that all the varieties which might characterize new kinds 
of animals and plants tend to extinction; they are departures from nature and can 
be maintained only by art or by regimen. These works of nature tend always to 
revert to the original type.‘ 


Buffon had reasoned that the combinations and permutations of the 
system of matter in motion must eventually produce an infinite variety of 
living creatures, some of them much better adapted to survive than others, 
and had envisaged the possibility that some species had become extinct as a 
result of revolutions on the earth’s surface or of competition with the latest 
arrival, man. But he did not explore the possibilities of this idea in biology, 
and for some reason did not use it at all in attempting to account for the races 
of man. Prichard renewed the search for an explanation in terms of genetic 
variation and selective agency in the first edition of his Researches into the 
Physical History of Man, published in 1813. Rejecting the environmentalism 
of Buffon and Blumenbach, he substituted for the old idea of degeneration 
from an original model “the transmutation of the characters of the Negro 
into those of the European, or the evolution of white varieties in black races 
of men” (p. 233). In support of this theory he argued that savage people are 
almost always dark in complexion, that civilization must produce the same 
tendency to variation in human beings as domestication does in plants and 
animals, and that history confirms the idea that the direction of variation is 
from darker to lighter shades. But why should the variation produced by the 
“domestication” of man exhibit a trend? Faced with this problem, Prichard 
reverted to teleology. On the one hand, he asserted that the laws of variation 
had been wisely contrived to bring about changes which would adapt man- 
kind to the civilized state. On the other, he suggested that such a trend might 
result from the operation of esthetic preference in the selection of marriage 
partners, this preference being shaped by man’s unconscious apprehension of 
the “natural standard of human beauty.” The latter argument gave way when 
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he admitted that esthetic standards varied from group to group and were as 
much an effect as a cause of variety in feature and physique. On the whole, 
he found the principle of sexual selection more useful in explaining the per- 
petuation of existing varieties than in accounting for the supposed trend from 
black to white varieties. 

In 1813, the same year in which Prichard’s Researches appeared, William 
Wells presented to the Royal Society his famous speculation concerning the 
origin of the Negro race. Suppose, he said, that resistance to certain diseases 
is correlated with, though not caused by, darkness of skin color. What would 
happen to a primitive population gradually dispersing itself over the African 
continent? 


Of the accidental varieties of man, which would occur among the first few scattered 
inhabitants of the middle region of Africa, some one would be better fitted than the 
others to bear the diseases of the country. This race would consequently multiply, 
while the others would decrease, not only from their inability to sustain the attacks 
of disease, but from their incapacity of contending with their more vigorous neigh- 
bors. The colour of this race I take for granted, from what has been already said, 
would be dark. But the same disposition to form varieties still existing, a darker and 
a darker race would in the course of time occur, and as the darkest would be the best 
fitted for the climate, this would at length become the most prevalent, if not the only 
race, in the particular country in which it had originated [Wells 1818: 435-436]. 


Wells gave no explanation of the disposition to form varieties. It is an observa- 
ble fact, he declared, that varieties of greater or less magnitude occur con- 
stantly throughout the animal kingdom. In a freely interbreeding population 
the varieties produced tend to disappear through intermixture, but in regions 
cut off by geographical or other barriers, accidental peculiarities in appearance 
may become established and persist over generations. Among domestic ani- 
mals, breeds are established by artificial selection. But the selection which 
man has practised on domestic animals may have been practised by nature on 
the human race, “‘chiefly during its infancy, when a few wandering savages, 
from ignorance and improvidence, must have found it difficult to subsist 
throughout the various seasons of the year, even in countries the most favour- 
able to their health” (p. 436). 

Immanuel Kant’s theory of race formation stands in a class by itself, 
occupying in some respects an intermediate position between the environ- 
mentalist hypothesis and the random-variation-and-selection approach. Kant 
agreed emphatically with Buffon that genetic relationship was the key to 
natural history and that mankind constituted one related group, since all 
types of human beings could interbreed and produce fertile offspring. Unlike 
Buffon, however, he did not conclude that racial classification was unim- 
portant. Instead, he drew the inference that a sound racial classification must 
be based on characters which are invariably hereditary. Upon surveying the 
array of human physical traits, he found only one—skin color—which seemed 
to be transmitted invariably from generation to generation, reproducing itself 
in all matings between persons of the same color and blending to form an inter- 
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mediate shade in unions between persons of different hue. Moreover, there 
seemed to be four basic skin colors from which all others could be derived by 
mixture—the white of the northern European, the copper-red of the American 
Indian, the black of the Senegambian, and the olive-yellow of the oriental 
Indian—and each of these four primary colors was found to predominate in 
one of four regions of the earth. What could be more natural, then, than to 
assume that these were the four basic races from which the great diversity of 
human types had been produced by interbreeding? 

This conception of the races of man would have been indistinguishable 
from the polygenist idea of distinct human species created in the various 
regions of the world but capable of crossing to form intermediate types had 
it not been for Kant’s insistence that the four primary races were sprung from 
one common stock. The polygenist hypothesis was objectionable to him for 
several reasons. For one thing, it involved postulating more causes (creations) 
than were necessary to account for the variety of mankind. Moreover, if the 
four basic types were distinct species, it was hard to understand how they 
were able to interbreed successfully and why the skin color of each type should 
be transmitted so invariably in each case of crossing. 


For animals whose variety is so great that an equal number of separate creations 
would have been necessary for their existence could indeed belong to a nominal 
family grouping (to classify them by certain similarities) but never to a real one, 
other than one as to which at least the possibility of descent from a single common 
pair is to be assumed . . . [Otherwise] the singular compatibility of the generative 
forces of two species (which, although quite foreign as to origins, yet can be fruit- 
fully mated with each other) would have to be assumed with no other explanation 
than that nature so pleases. If, in order to demonstrate this latter supposition, one 
points to animals in which crossing can happen despite the [supposed] difference of 
their original stems, he will in »very case reject the hypothesis and, so much the 
more because such a fruitful union occurs, infer the unity of the group, as from the 
crossing of dogs and foxes, etc. The unfailing inheritance of peculiarities of both 
parents is thus the only true and at the same time adequate touchstone of the unity 
of the group from which they have sprung: namely, the original seeds [Keime] 
inherent in this group developing in a succession of generations without which 
those hereditary variations would not have originated and would presumably not 
necessarily have become hereditary [1785: 102]. 


When Kant came to explain how the four basic races had been derived from 
one ancestral stock, he found himself unable to accept either the environ- 
mentalist or the variation-and-selection approach. As to the first, not only 
was there no evidence to suggest that acquired characters are transmitted to 
succeeding generations, but the very idea that human art or external circum- 
stance can alter the deep-laid design of nature incorporated in the generative 
force seemed to Kant a contradiction of one of the soundest maxims of reason, 
namely: “that in all organized Nature, despite all changes in single individuals, 
their species maintains itself unchanged (according to the school formula: 
quaelibet natura est conservatrix sui)” (1785: 97). Environment, said Kant, 
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may provide the occasion for new hereditary developments, but it cannot be 
the direct cause of them. 


For external things can be causes of an occasion, but not evocative causes, of that 
which is necessarily inherited and makes for resemblance. Just as chance or physi- 
cal mechanical causes cannot produce an organic body, no more can they add some- 
thing to its generative force, i.e., effect something that can reproduce itself, if it be 
a special configuration or a relationship between the parts (1775: 19]. 


This conviction of the wise design of nature made the idea of random 
variation and natural selection equally repugnant to Kant. Hence he was 
driven to envisage still another mode of race formation: namely, preformation 
and subsequent development as an adaptive response to changed environ- 
mental conditions. He conceived the ancestral human stock as having been 
endowed with a variety of latent powers which could be evoked or suppressed 
as new conditions of life required. The process by which the Negro race ex- 
speciated he described as follows (1785: 103): 


We know now, for example, that human blood turns black (as is to be seen in blood 
coagulum) when it is overloaded with phlogiston. Now the strong body odor of the 
Negroes, not be avoided by any degree of cleanliness, gives reason to suppose that 
their skin absorbs a very large amount of phlogiston from the blood, and that na- 
ture must so have designed this skin that in them the blood can dephologisticate 
itself through the skin to a far greater degree than is the case with us in whom the 
latter function is mostly performed by the lungs. But the true Negroes live in re- 
gions in which, by thick forest and areas that have become swamps, the air is so 
phlogisticated that according to Lind’s report there is really danger there for Eng- 
lish sailors if they travel even for a day up the Gambia river to buy meat. Hence 
it was a very wisely designed device of Nature so to constitute their skin that the 
blood, as it cannot dispose of enough phlogiston through the lungs, can dephlogisti- 
cate itself through the skin much better than it can in our case. It must then carry 
very much phlogiston inte the ends of the arteries, and thus here—that is, just 
under the skin itself, be overloaded with it, and so show through black, although 
in the internal parts of the body it is red enough. The difference of constitution of 
the Negro’s skin from ours is also noticeable to the sense of touch. As to the purpose- 
fulness of the physical constitution of the other races, as it may be determined by 
their color, one cannot, to be sure, establish it with the same probability; but 
grounds of explanation of skin color which could support that theory of purposeful- 
ness are not entirely lacking.’ 


In this passage Kant anticipates Wells’ later suggestion that skin color is 
correlated with physiological processes which are essential for survival. But 
Kant views the process of adaptation as a positive and pre-ordained response 
of the organism to the demands of the environment, whereas Wells regards 
it as resulting from the elimination of those organisms which do not happen 
to vary in an adaptive direction. Kant’s teleology breaks down, however, when 
he faces the problem as to why the American tropics have not produced a 
black-skinned type. The reason, he conjectures, is that the inhabitants of 
those regions came there from the Old World by an arctic route and that, 
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having undergone adaptive ex-speciation in northern latitudes, they were 
thereby precluded from ex-speciating again in response to a warmer environ- 
ment. This explanation may have served to account for the absence of Negroes 
in Central America, but it placed a severe strain on the notion of the “wise 
foresight of Nature.” 

In summary, the eighteenth-century approach to the problem of race forma- 
tion was strongly conditioned by the prevailing conceptions of nature. Most 
naturalists regarded the different human types as varieties rather than as 
species and hence felt called upon to explain their derivation from the original, 
created type of the species. Three main lines of speculation developed. The 
most popular of these attributed deviations from the original human stock to 
the influence of climate, diet, and social habits and assumed the inheritance of 
acquired characters. A considerable number of writers would not grant this 
assumption, however. Of these, one group became interested in the seemingly 
unpredictable “‘sporting” of the mechanism of heredity and speculated as to 
what selective agencies might produce stable types from the variations thrown 
up in the course of procreation. The natural tendency here was to view the 
production of new forms as a progress toward higher types rather than as a 
decline from original perfection. Finally, Immanuel Kant, unwilling to con- 
cede that the adaptation of organisms to their environment could be the 
product of chance and circumstance, developed a theory of preformation and 
subsequent adaptive ex-speciation. Thus, the period before 1815 was remark- 
able not only for the interest displayed in the problem of race formation but 
also for the variety of theoretical approaches adopted in the attempt to solve 
it. 


NOTES 


1 The most comprehensive general history of anthropology is Wilhelm E. Miihlmann, 
Geschichte der Anthropologie (1948). Alfred C. Haddon, History of Anthropology (1934) is ex- 
tremely brief. T. K. Penniman’s A Hundred Years of Anthropology (2nd ed. rev., 1952) begins 
effectively in 1835, drawing for the earlier period on Thomas Bendyshe, ‘“The History of Anthro- 
pology,” Memoirs Read Before the Anthropological Society of London I (1863-1864): 335-458. 

2 Among the polygenists with scientific training were Georg Forster (1754-1794) and Chris- 
toph Meiners (1747-1810); on their controversy with Kant, see Miihlmann (1948: 56-66). See 
also the widely read polygenist treatise by the Manchester physician Charles White: An Account of 
the Regular Gradation in Man, and in Different Animals and Vegetables . . . (1799). Lord Kames 
(Henry Home) was a Scotch jurist and literary critic, whose Sketches of the History of Man first 
appeared in 1774; it was reissued in a larger, revised edition in 1788. 

3 Compare with this the attitude implied in the following statement in Kroeber’s A nthropol- 
ogy: “While the basic grouping of white Europeans into Mediterraneans, Alpines, and Nordics . . . 
is still accepted, there is also general agreement that more refined distinctions are necessary. . . . 
Unfortunately there is much less agreement when it comes to names; here each author is likely to 
play his preference, as is also true in the field of accounting for origins, where subjective opinions 
as to mixtures, mutations, Palaeolithic survivals, genetic behavior, environmental influence, and 
the like have had free run. Fortunately this last diversity is not a very serious matter, because as 
yet almost nothing can be proved on how any race came to be as it is, and any opinion remains just 
an opinion. On the other hand, what races there are is much more a matter of fact, once enough 
measurements and observations are available, and on this the authorities agree much better’ 
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(1948: 142). It is an interesting problem in the history of thought why the question of origins, or 
race formation, should have attracted so much attention in the period before Darwin’s Origin of 
Species and the problem of classification so much after that event. 

4 In the United States the Reverend S. S. Smith advocated a similar theory, laying particular 
emphasis on social conditions and standards as influences molding the human physique and 
temperament. 

5 Maupertuis 1756, 2: 120-124. The Vénus Physique was first published in 1745. The 
translation is mine. See in this connection Lovejoy 1904. 

* Kant made a distinction between the description of nature (Naturbeschreibung) and natural 
history (Naturgeschichie). “Academic taxonomy,” he wrote, “deals with classes; it merely arranges 
according to similarities; which a natural taxonomy arranges according to kinships determined by 
generation. The former supplies a school-system for the sake of memorizing; the latter a natural 
system for the comprehension; the former has for its purpose only to bring creatures under a sys- 
tem of labelings; but the latter seeks to bring them under a system of laws” (1775: 16). This 
distinction he developed further in his essay of 1785: “The wolf, the fox, the jackal, the hyena, and 
the house-dog are so many kinds of four-footed beasts. If one assumes that each of them has had 
to have a separate ancestry, then they are that many species, but if one concedes that they could 
all have descended from one stem, then they are only races thereof. Species and genus are not 
distinguished in natural history | Naturgeschichte] (which has to do only with ancestry and origin). 
Only in the description of nature [Naturbeschreibung], since it is a matter of comparing distinguish- 
ing marks, does this distinction come into play. What is species here must there often be called 
only race” (1785: 100 n.). 

7 Kant thought that his theory of race formation also explained why the four skin-colors, 
alone of all the various human traits, are invariably transmitted from generation to generation. 
“What else can be the origin of this than that they must have lain in the seeds of the original stem, 
to us unknown, of the human race, and that, as natural dispositions necessary for the perpetuation 
of the race, at least in the first epoch of its expansion, they must unfailingly appear in succeeding 
generations?” (1785: 98). Skin color he regarded as the “outward sign” of an internal organization 
necessary for survival under certain conditions. But he did not explain why skin color should be 
the only remaining vestige of these early adaptive responses of the human stock to particular 
environments or how the persistence of these traits after they had ceased to be adaptive could be 
reconciled with the “wise foresight of Nature.” 
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On the Concept of Types 


An article by J. A. FORD with discussion by J. H. STEWARD 


The Type Concept Revisited’ 


EVERAL years ago, Kluckhohn (1939) upbraided anthropologists in gen- 

eral and archeologists in particular for failure to examine critically the 
assumptions and concepts which lie at the foundations of their methodologies. 
Perhaps this well justified censure has prompted the healthy introspection that 
has developed in the past decade and resulted in valuable papers such as those 
by Rouse (1939), Krieger (1944), Brew (1946), Taylor (1948), and Ehrich 
(1950). 

' As soon as students of cultural phenomena cease to be satisfied with com- 
parisons of mere qualities of cultural traits and begin also to treat their data 
quantitatively, it becomes apparent that the basic conceptual tool of cultural 
research is that of the type. To the present it is the archeologists who have 
been most concerned with the formulation and use of cultural types, but this 
hardly redounds to the credit of this branch of the profession. Archeologists 
have been forced into this position by the necessity for reconstructing cultural 
histories from a very limited range of cultural material. Although the term has 
been used indiscriminately, in practice the typological concept has been 
thoughtfully applied almost entirely to ceramics. The principles are the same, 
however, for all other aspects of culture, and we may expect to see it more 
widely used as sufficient evidence accumulates to make it possible and neces- 
sary. 

To utilize the concept of type efficiently, it is very necessary that the cul- 
tural student have a clear idea of what a type is, how it is defined, and what 
purposes it may serve. At present there seems to be some confusion. The de- 
bate seems to center around the question of the “‘reality” of cultural types; a 
debate which is very similar to that carried on by the biologists for a number 
of years in regard to the significance of the species concept. To state it clearly, 
the question may be put this way: “Do cultural types exist in the phenomena 
so that they may be discovered by a capable typologist?” This is an important 
question for the answer not only determines how investigators may proceed 
in identifying types, but it also determines how types may be employed in 
solving cultural problems. 

Both Rouse (1939) and Krieger (1944) have given excellent discussion of 
the application of the concept of type but have failed to clarify this debated 
point. Neither am I entirely satisfied with the statement in Phillips, Ford and 
Griffin (1951:61-64). Recently the question has again been brought up as a 
result of an article by A. C. Spaulding (1953) which describes a method for 
discovering cultural types by statistical methods. This discussion takes for 
granted the assumption that types do exist in culture and may be discovered 
by competent methodologies. This I doubt. 
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Perhaps it will clarify the problem to say a word about the history of the 
type concept, for the purposes of classification of archeological material have 
undergone a change beginning in this country during the second and third 
decades of this century. Initially archeological classifications were made for 
the purpose of describing collections, and the smallest divisions of the items 
were frequently called types. These groupings were defined without reference 
to the temporal and spatial coordinates of culture history. Where chronological 
information is lacking such descriptive classifications are the only sort that can 
be made and are extremely useful. A good example of such a classification is 
S. K. Lothrop’s (1926) analysis of pottery collections from Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. 

The classifying of ceramics into type groupings that are designed to serve 
as measuring devices for culture history began in the southwestern United 
States and is now standard practice among American archeologists. Descrip- 
tive systematization is subordinated to the necessity for emphasizing spatial 
and temporal change in the material. Perhaps it is unfortunate that the word 
“type” has been retained for this new function because to some it seems to 
carry a connotation of its earlier descriptive usage. Krieger (1944:272) has 
stated the current purpose of formulating types in the following words: 


Thus the purpose of a type in archaeology must be to provide an organizational 
tool which will enable the investigator to group specimens into bodies which have 
demonstrable historical meaning in terms of behavior patterns. Any group which may be 
labelled a “type” must embrace material which can be shown to consist of individual 
variations in the execution of a definite constructional idea; likewise, the dividing lines 
between a series of types must be based upon demonstrable historical factors, not, as is 
often the case, upon the inclinations of the analyst or the niceties of descriptive orderli- 
ness. 


Spaulding (1953:305) seems to agree that to be useful each type must have 
historical significance: “‘Historical relevance in this view is essentially derived 
from the typological analysis; a properly established type is the result of sound 
inferences concerning the customary behavior of the makers of the artifacts 
and cannot fail to have historical meaning.” I certainly am in agreement with 
both these authors that to be useful, each type must have a limited range in 
time and space and thus have historical significance. 

The discussion that follows will retrace some of the same arguments set 
forth by Rouse and Krieger but will consider typology from a slightly different 
angle. Instead of emphasizing the problem from the point of view of archeo- 
logical specimens, I shall examine the concept as it would apply to a living 
culture. Further, to make the task easier and to attempt to clarify basic prob- 
lems which the typologist must face, this will be fictitious culture history which 
has not been subjected to the complicating factors that operate in all actual 
histories. These factors are barriers to diffusion such as uneven population 
distribution, natural obstacles to communication, political and linguistic 
boundaries, or boundaries between competing cultural items of different geo- 
graphic origin. Neither will it be subjected to the forces that speed and retard 
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cultural change—wars, epidemics, alien cultures with high prestige, or adver- 
tising by influential innovators. Each culture bearer has been the normal minor 
innovator that has borne the responsibility for most of the change that has 
taken place in culture histories. 

The fairy tale which follows is the sort of “stripped” description of phe- 
nomena which has proved very useful in more mature fields of science, such as 
physics. Every physical “Law” states that if certain modifying circumstances 
were nullified such and such would happen. In experience the modifying cir- 
cumstances are always present and events never conform exactly to the 
“Law.” This, then, is my excuse for introducing the Gamma-gamma people of 
the Island of Gamma, situated in the curious sea of Zeta. 

A CULTURE IS A CLASSIFICATORY DEVICE 

With no intention to disparage the work of fellow anthropologists, it may 
be said that the synchronous view of the ethnologist is the most simple way 
to consider cultural phenomena. When an ethnologist first arrives among the 
Gamma-gamma of the Island of Gamma, their culture will impress him as a 
confused conglomeration of absurdities. The Gamma-gamma will do stfange, 
unreasonable things and on many occasions will appear to be lacking in com- 
mon horse sense—an impression that has been shared by every tourist who 
has come into contact with people having a culture different from his own. 

As the more-or-less impartial ethnologist becomes better acquainted and 
begins to acquire something of the point of view of the Gamma-gamma, social] 
actions and cultural objects begin to fall into classes. It will be discovered that 
these classes are well organized to solve the problems that confront this group 
of human animals: procuring food, providing shelter and protection from ene- 
mies, regulating mating and other social relations, and magical techniques that 
affect otherwise uncontrollable forces such as diseases and the weather. There 
are patterned ways of dancing, of constructing a canoe, of clothing and deco- 
rating the body, etc. In addition, if the basic premises of Gamma-gamma 
thought are accepted, many of these cultural categories have a logical, appar- 
ently inevitable, relation to one another and these relations are cross-ties that 
reinforce and stabilize the entire cultural structure. Certain dances are neces- 
sary as a preliminary to catching fish; a man cannot marry until he has killed 
an enemy—human or shark—and has been tattooed; houses are the property 
of women because they build them; children belong to the mother’s family 
for where is the child who can be certain of his father? 

This compartmentalization and order are necessary and will be found in all 
other cultures. To add to the definitions recently listed by Kroeber and 
Kluckhohn (1952), it can also be said that culture is an organized system for 
handling human and social problems. However, different segments of a culture 
will vary as to the range of variability which is permitted as acceptable be- 
havior. The Gamma-gamma group has very strict rules as to how a man may 
address his mother-in-law: he must face away to avoid seeing her and preface 
all remarks with polite formal phrases—to do otherwise would cause great 
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scandal and what else no one knows for it has never been tried. However, there 
are a number of perfectly good ways to make an adze. Virtually any hard stone 
will serve as a blade, four varieties of hafting are used, and there are six shapes 
of handles. In addition, a man takes some pride in carving the handle in an 
original fashion, as different from those of his fellows as possible. Still, any 
ethnologist acquainted with the material culture of this region can recognize a 
twentieth-century Gamma-gamma adze at a glance. Despite the fact that it 
permits and even appears to encourage variability, this cultural trait is a 
classificatory device similar to the mother-in-law taboo and has wider but still 
rigid limits. The variation follows patterns and these people haven’t thought 
of turning the blade around and making a hatchet of the tool. 

It is this inherent order in culture of which archeologists must be aware 
when they begin the search for types for this is the framework within which 
the typology must be constructed. This is certainly the order that will be re- 
vealed by applying statistical devices to the ceramics of prehistoric dwelling 
sites as recently advocated by Spaulding (1953). However, this order does not 
provide the historically significant grouping of traits which the archeologist 
must have to measure culture history. 

THE ETHNOLOGIST’S VIEW OF A CULTURAL TRAIT 

The Gamma-gamma have each aspect of their culture well compartmental- 
ized: pottery food-serving vessels have a limited range of shapes and decora- 
tions; water bottles have their appropriate range; and the containers in which 
the mild alcoholic drink is fermented have their range. However, the actual 
specimens that are manufactured for these various purposes are by no means 
identical duplicates such as would be turned out by a machine. Instead, each 
vessel is recognizably different from every other vessel in its class. As the eth- 
nologist studies the pottery, and other aspects of the culture, he will observe 
that the variation in actual artifact tends to cluster about a mean, which he 
can then visualize as the central theme of the type. 

The ethnologist cannot rely upon the culture bearers to define this central 
theme. They may or may not be aware of it, or may have rationalizations in 
regard to it which are at considerable variance with actual practice, as Dr. 
Kinsey’s study of male sexual practices has demonstrated for our own culture. 
A statistical average must be arrived at, either by actual counting or by esti- 
mating. If desirable, the rationalizations may be considered apart for they are 
also cultural features and are subject to the same kind of analysis as actions. 

The cultural trait, then, is an abstraction made by the ethnologist and 
derived from the cultural activity. It has a mean and a range of variation. This 
range of variation may be visualized as a scatter diagram—a three-dimensional 
scatter diagram similar to a swarm of bees clustering about the queen might 
better represent the situation, but there are limitations to the printed page 
and a two-dimensional diagram will have to serve. In Figure 1, I have at- 
tempted to represent the variation in houses that was observed among the 
Gamma-gamma on the Island of Gamma in 1940. As the diagram shows, the 
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majority of houses were medium-sized rectangular structures about 4 by 6 
meters and 5 meters high, placed on low piers above the damp ground, and 
had gabled roofs, one room, and one door. Variations from this norm are ob- 
served in several directions. Houses illustrated toward the right of the diagram, 
mostlv occupied by older people, were on high stilts, and one is in a tree. They 


Fic. 1. A diagram illustrating the frequency mean of a type at one point in time and space. 
The small houses grouped in the inner circle represent the mean. Variation from this mean is illus- 
trated in four directions—a simplification of the variation that is found about the frequency means 
of actual types. 


tend to be smaller than the average. Toward the left side of the diagram, the 
houses are larger and are on very low stilts, or are built on the ground. A few 
have two rooms. Variation toward the top of the diagram tends toward larger 
size, and toward the bottom the houses are small, square, and the roofs ap- 
proach the pyramidal in shape. 

This description is an obvious simplification. As the diagram shows, there 
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are all sorts of variations between the four poles described and, in addition, 
there are other variables which could also serve as poles in this diagram. For 
example, some buildings are roofed with the white palm fronds and on others 
the dark gray kilea grass is used. Still, these combinations have definite 
limits of variation. None of the houses has more than one living and sleeping 
room, all are constructed of bamboo and thatch, and no one has introduced 
bathrooms such as are observed in the local mission buildings. To the ethno- 
logical observer it is quite clear that there is a Gamma-gamma house type with 
a mean and range of variation as just described. In Figure 1, what may be 
considered the mean of the type lies within the inner circle. 


THE ETHNOGRAPHIC TYPE IS FORMED BY THE OBSERVER AT 
A CHOSEN LEVEL OF ABSTRACTION 

The dwellings of the Gamma-gamma at first glance offer a convenient seg- 
ment of their culture composed of tangible elements and would seem to be 
ideal for the purpose of measuring. Upon closer examination, the apparent 
concreteness of this category can be broken down in two directions, for this 
aspect of the culture is part of an integrated whole and became a measurable 
unit merely because attention was focused upon it. First, it must be recalled 
that these buildings are cultural products—not the culture. These arrange- 
ments of wood, bamboo, and grass are of interest to the ethnologist solely be- 
cause they illustrate the aborigine’s ideas as to the proper ways to construct 
dwellings. The cultural concept “‘house”’ can be broken down into elements. 
There are a range of methods to anchor piers, to arrange plates, to lash rafters, 
and at least four standard methods of thatching. Each of these elements can 
be measured in the same way as the entire houses have been and each will be 
found to have a frequency mean and range of variation. ‘“House”’ may quite 
legitimately be considered as a cultural complex rather than as a unit.’ 

On the other hand, the concepts dictating the proper ways to build a house 
are not isolated in the culture. For one thing, they are intimately connected 
with the form of the family. These people are monogamous and married chil- 
dren set themselves up in separate establishments. There is never need for 
more than one living room, nor is large size necessary. In turn, the single-room 
small houses tend to reinforce this pattern of family life. The house, then, might 
legitimately be considered as one element of the 1940 Gamma-gamma family 
type. 

It is evident that ‘cultural types” are abstracted on different levels of 
apparent complexity by the observer.’ One level is no more “real” than 
another. What the classifier must do is to select a level which will serve the 
purposes in view. If the objective is a comparison of religions, the student will 
set up religious types; if it is concerned with priestly paraphernalia, the types 
will be formed of cultural traits which are mere elements for the preceding 
purpose. The cultural scientist must be aware of this necessity and not allow 
chance focalization of interest to provide categories that are accepted as im- 
mutable units. 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHIC TYPE IS ABSTRACTED BY THE OBSERVER 
AT ONE POINT IN SPACE 

So long as the ethnologist stays among the Gamma-gamma on the Island 
of Gamma, the house type described above appears to form a satisfactory 
unit. It seems to be a natural division of the culture. However, in the surround- 
ing territory live people with the same general cultural tradition as the in- 
habitants of Gamma. After the ethnologist finishes his preliminary survey of 
Gamma and begins to visit their neighbors, he will discover that there is 
another reason why the house type which he has described for the Gamma- 
gamma is not a natural cultural unit. 

In Figure 2 is illustrated the frequency distributions of dwellings on the 
islands that lie about the Isle of Gamma. This is a very simplified diagram. On 
each island the house in the center represents the mean as illustrated in Figure 
1; the four buildings arranged about each mean represent the range of varia- 


Fic. 2. Diagram illustrating trait variation in geographical space. The Island of Gamma oc- 
cupies the center. The frequency of the Gamma-gamma house type is in the center of this island 


and the less numerous variations are grouped around it. On neighboring islands mean and range 
are similarly indicated. 
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tion. It becomes apparent that the Gamma-gamma house type, illustrated in 
Figure 1, is not the cohesive cultural type which it appeared to be. The variants 
from the mean have to be assigned to house types typical of the neighboring 
peoples north, south, east, and west. As a matter of fact, this diagram shows 
that the polarity of Figure 1 was not correct. All the black-roofed houses are 
related to a type that centers to the eastward. Very few examples need be left 
to be classed in the Gamma-gamma type house. 

Figure 2 illustrates the point that each locality will have a distinctive mean 
and a range about that mean which tends toward the means of surrounding 
culture. However, Figure 2 is an unsatisfactory diagram in that the geographi- 
cal separation of the islands has created nodes in the pattern of distribution. 
If the landscape had been undivided, the geographical variation would be a 
more gradual function of space, similar to that shown in Figure 3. Although 
this latter figure is designed to demonstrate the nature of change with time, it 
will serve equally well for this discussion of space-change. For this purpose it 
will be considered that each building shown represents a local type. Variation 
about the mean in each locality is not shown. The building near the upper 
center of the figure, just above the hurrying female in a grass skirt, will repre- 
sent the mean type at Gamma-gamma. The gradualness of the change in 
means in all directions becomes apparent. 

Lest the reader suspect that this description is pure fiction, he is referred 
to an article by Wilhelm Milke which summarizes several illustrations that 
qualitative differentiation in culture is a function of distance.‘ For an illustra- 
tion that the popularity of specific cultural categories is also a function of geo- 
graphic space, see Phillips ef al. (1951: Figs. 6-12) and Ford (1952). 

Setting aside the fictional Gamma-gamma for the moment, in actual dis- 
tributions of cultural items change in form is accelerated by natural, political, 
and linguistic barriers, or at the zones where competing cultural items of differ- 
ent origins meet. For several reasons these barriers cannot be depended upon 
to furnish limitations to the spatial aspect of the variations that may be in- 
cluded in a cultural type. First, there may be no such barriers operating on the 
selected cultural item in the region under study—it is certainly not legitimate 
to assume that there were before their effect can be measured by the typology. 
Second, the effect of such barriers is often less than might be imagined. With 
the exception of impassable terrain, the effect of a barrier is usually to produce 
a more or less broad zone in which the rate of change with geographic space is 
accelerated. 

It follows, then, that the particular locality where an archeological collec- 
tion chances to be made will be one of the factors that determines the mean 
and the range of variation that are demonstrated in any particular tradition in 
the culture that is being studied. On the same time level, the cordmarked 
pottery from a village site in northern Illinois is different from that on a site 
in southern Illinois. If the archeologist has only these two collections to study 
and is not conscious of the nature of the problem, separate types may be 
“established” and considered as realities, unconscious of the favor performed 
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by the chance geographic separation of samples. However, if additional col- 
lections, all of the same date, are available to fill in the intervening space, then 
the problem usually becomes the difficult one of fixing boundaries in a con- 
tinuum which Phillips has described (Phillips e¢ al. 1951:66-68). 
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Fic. 3. This diagram will serve two purposes. First, it will represent geographical distribu- 
tion of variation and for this purpose each house represents a trait mean. Location of the Gamma- 
gamma mean is shown and position of the houses represents geographical location. Second, this 
will serve as a chronological diagram. For this purpose time is the vertical ordinate of the figure 
and decades are indicated on the right-hand side. Variation is shown horizontally with frequency 
means in the center of the diagram. 
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THE TYPE IS ABSTRACTED BY THE OBSERVER AT A 
POINT IN TIME 

The ethnographic view of a culture resembles a snapshot taken in the 
middle of a race for it is a static view of a very fluid process. Stretching back 
in time from each cultural element described and measured by the ethnogra- 
pher there is a long history which must be traced if we wish to know why the 
trait assumes its particular form. For cultural traits that did not find expres- 
sion in durable form, this is impossible; it can be done, however, for enough 
streams of thought to demonstrate the principle beyond reasonable doubt. 

As illustration, again consider the mythical Gamma-gamma. In the 1940 
static diagram, Figure 1, house structures are shown varying four ways from 
the mean of the type—already a simplification of the variation as explained 
above. To give a temporal picture of variation, it will be necessary to simplify 
still further and show only two directions of variation from the mean. This 
has been done in Figure 3, which now will be used for the purpose for which it 
was designed. From bottom to top this diagram represents the passage of 
time. Decades are indicated on the right-hand side. House form variation is 
shown horizontally and the frequency mean forms are illustrated down the 
center of the figure. 

The phenomena of cultural drift with the passage of time is so weii known 
to archeologists who have dealt with adequate samples of material culture 
representing appreciable time spans of culture history that it does not seem 
necessary to elaborate the illustration. Even in modern Western culture, with 
all of the acceleration of change that has developed, the well paid innovators 
who control design of automobiles, architecture, and clothing have learned 
that while minor innovations will sell new models, the buying public will 
tolerate no marked jumps in the development of stylistic patterns. 

Figure 3 cannot fully illustrate the phenomena of time change among the 
houses of the Gamma-gamma for close inspection of these structures would 
show that not only did the gross outline of the structures change, but similar 
change was taking place in minor details such as systems for placing rafters, 
lashing, the methods of thatching, etc. The ethnologist’s view of this cultural 
type in 1900 would have had the same order of mean and range as his 1940 
view, but the types would have been recognizably different. A glance up and 
down the time scale demonstrates that there are no natural limits to temporal 
change in this cultural element which may be utilized as type boundaries. 

In actual culture histories there are instances of major innovations which 
will cause one stream of cultural development to be replaced by another. An 
example is the addition of the gasoline motor to the buggy to make the horse- 
less carriage. This is a different order of innovation from the numerous small 
changes that have occurred in the design of wheeled personnel carriers from 
the invention of the first cart to the rubber-tired buggy, or from Charles 
Duryea’s automobile of 1892 to the 1953 Cadillac. Such major innovations are 
so rare that the archeologist cannot depend on them to provide temporal 
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limits for typology. They are of little use for the working out of details of 
culture history. 

Abrupt change may also be caused by accidents, or profound shocks to the 
culture. For example, many Pacific island peoples have taken advantage of 
abandoned military establishments to change their dwelling types entirely. 
These are also relatively rare and typology based upon them would measure 
cultural change in great blocks, not in any detail. 

To summarize the preceding discussion, there are four dimensions to the 
cultural type of which the archeologist must be fully aware if intelligent use is 
to be made of the concept. These are: 

(1) The inherent organization that exists in culture at all times and places. 
The cultural type will, to a greater or lesser degree, be a reflection of the 
boundaries to one stream of ideas which the cultural bearers considered re- 
lated. This requires an analysis of the consistency of association of features 
which may, if necessary, be tested by statistical analysis. 

(2) The level of abstraction from the tightly interwoven cultural structure 
at which the typology is to be formulated. For archeologists this may be at the 
level of the artifact, or, if desirable, features of artifacts may be utilized as 
Rouse has done for ceramics in the West Indies. 

(3) The cultural type will encompass variation due to cultural drift across 
geographical space. The apparent mean of the type is the function of the 
locality at which it is defined. 

(4) The cultural type will include variation that occurred with the passage 
of time. The apparent mean of the type is a result of the particular point in the 
history of the cultural stream at which it is selected. 

In most archeological research, chance has determined the form of the 
typological structure to a great extent. The fact that Site X was in a certain 
locality and represented a certain short span of culture history has determined 
the nature of the cultural types defined there. Permitting sampling chance to 
determine typology operates very well so long as the archeologist has only a 
spotty sampling of the culture history. Types are easily separable and they 
look natural. However, when the gaps are filled in so that the history may be 
viewed as a continuum through time and across space, the naive typologist is 
certain to run into serious difficulties. Overlapping of types will render the 
typology a meaningless conglomeration. The artificiality of the groupings must 
be taken into consideration and type groupings consciously selected if a work- 
able typology is to be developed. 

The type concept as discussed in this paper is the working tool of the 
cultural student—the device which is used to examine the most minute frag- 
ments of culture which the student can grasp. This tool is designed for the 
reconstruction of culture history in time and space. This is the begin- 
ning and not the end of the archeologists’ responsibility. After culture history 
has been outlined various other methods of classification become possible 
and may be designed to measure different facets of the culture history. This, 
I think, is the place for classifications based on function as described by 
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Steward in the acconipanying paper. For example, the functional classifica- 
tion which Gordon Willey (1953) applied to the prehistoric settlement pat- 
terns in Viru Valley, Peru, very neatly clarifies the history of this aspect of 
culture and permits comparison with the growth of communities in other parts 
of the world. However, the necessary prelude to this study of Willey’s was the 
strictly morphological classification of thousands of potsherds. 


James A. ForpD, American Museum of Natural History 


NOTES 


1 I wish to thank Alex Krieger, Philip Phillips, Gordon Willey, Julian Steward and Irving 
Rouse for reading the manuscript of this paper and making a number of helpful comments. The 
title is a bow to the late Clarence B. Moore who frequently revisited prolific archeological sites. 

2 This is comparable to what Irving Rouse and others have done when they have utilized 
ceramic traits as bases for comparison. Rouse termed such elements “‘modes.” 

3 “Apparent complexity,” for all these levels are infinitely complex and it is the limitation of 
the observer’s ability to perceive differences that set the limits. Ehrich (1950:468-81) gives an able 
discussion of this matter. 

4 Milke 1949, The word “Quantitative” in Milke’s title refers to the numbers of items in the 
compared cultures which are similar to the reference culture—not to relative popularity. 
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Types of Types 

These comments are intended to extend Ford’s excellent clarification of 
“type” by distinguishing several meanings of the term and showing that each 
has special significance relative to problem. I am concerned here with four 
meanings of “type’”—there are, of course, many other meanings—which I 
shall designate as “morphological,” “historical-index,” “functional,” and 
“cultural.”” The same cultural phenomenon may be classified as any or all of 
these types. Ford illustrates his points with the imaginary people of the 
island of Gamma-gamma. Although the illustration is ethnographic, the 
heuristic meaning of his types applies more often to archeological than to 
ethnographic problems; for Ford’s types are those I designate ‘“‘morphological” 
and “historical-index,” being used primarily to determine the time-space oc- 
currence of cultural phenomena. 

The “morphological” type is the most elementary kind, since it is based 
solely on form—on physical or external properties. When the use or cultural 
significance of an object or practice is unknown, a descriptive label is necessary. 
Thus, “stone balls’’ which characterize the Northern Peripbery of the Anasazi 
area is a taxonomic label, which, to quote Ford’s remark to me, represents the 
lowest order of archeological procedure. What were proved later to be ball 
courts in Arizona were at first classed under such noncommittal headings as 
“large, basin-like depressions,’ which, for all that anyone knew, might have 
been dance plazas or reservoirs. 

The second, or “historical-index” type, is defined by form, but, whereas 
the morphological type is considered as a characteristic of the culture, this 
second type has chronological, not cultural, significance. It is a time-marker. 
Pottery is an outstanding example of this second type. Although pottery is of 
course a part of the cultural inventory, its various elements such as clay, 
shape, design, and the like which combine to define ceramic types are widely 
used to distinguish chronological and aerial differences. That is, changes in 
ceramic styles, like changes in soil types, pollen count, frequencies of key 
flora and fauna, and other means of dating, have noncultural significance. 
Many other cultural features may be used as historical indices. The lithic com- 
plexes of the Folsom, Yuman, Silver Lake and other early periods include 
projectile points which strongly indicate that hunting with spears was an 
essential feature of the cultures. But while the forms of the projectile points in 
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no way suggest different methods of hunting or different roles of hunting in 
the total culture, they have become crucial time-markers of culture periods. 

Functional types are those based on cultural use or role rather than on 
outward form or chronological position. The same materials may be treated in 
terms of functional type or of morphological type. When preoccupation is with 
the latter, a monograph is likely to describe objects under major headings such 
as “Stone,” “Bone,” “Wood,” and the like. A functional treatment uses such 
categories as “Weapons,” “Food Preparation,” “Clothing,” and so forth. 
The former is inevitable in so far as the cultural function of many objects is 
unknown. But convention lingers as a determinant of typology in that func- 
tionally identifiable objects are still classed in terms of material and shape. 

An important argument for use of morphological and chronological types 
is that the principal task—or at least the first task—of archeology is to ascer- 
tain the time-space occurrences of its cultural data and that interpretation of 
development must be a later step. While in general this is true, it should be 
stressed that the cultural significance of a functional type may be crucial to 
historical reconstruction. For culture history consists not merely of determin- 
ing the time and place occurrence of objects, but of tracing their origins, move- 
ments through space, and changes through time. A purely morphological and 
historical-index typology may serve only the first purpose, for it is, as Ford 
points out, relative to period and area. A house typical of Gamma-gamma is 
atypical of a larger group of islands, and one typical of a certain period may not 
represent the type of later periods. The value of the type in reconstructing 
history is thus vitiated. For type ceases to be fixed and identifiable and instead 
becomes relative to time and space. If type is conceived in the historical-index 
sense as a means of arranging phenomena in time and space, there is the in- 
evitable dilemma that types cannot define areas or periods nor can areas and 
periods define types in an absolute sense, each being relative to the others. 

Considerable disagreement in cultural classification arises from this 
dilemma which itself results from failure to distinguish between quantitative 
and qualitative criteria. The question of ‘‘how different is different?,” whether 
applied to pottery types or whole cultures, becomes an unresolvable dispute 
between the “splitters” and the “lumpers.” To be typologically different 
must an object or a culture be 10 per cent or 90 per cent distinctive? Where 
shall one draw the line at classifying an area like the Southwest in an increasing 
number of temporal and areal subdivisions? Does Mogollon warrant status as 
a separate and major culture? Does Gamma-gamma have one or several house 
types? 

Anthropology as a cultural science deals essentially with phenomena 
which are conceived qualitatively. Measurable features serve to indicate de- 
viation from the norm in a particular culture and to show transition from one 
culturally defined norm to another. But a culture must be characterized quali- 
tatively before its features can be quantified. The time and place occurrence 
of cultural features can be defined quantitatively in terms of historical-index 
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types, but the impasse of classifying cultures and reconstructing culture history 
can only be resolved by introducing functional criteria into the definition of 
type. 

The history of the houses of Gamma-gamma illustrates this point. The 
houses exhibit a wide range of morphological features, which, treated quanti- 
tatively, yields an historical-index type that is relative to time and area but 
unrevealing as to history. Emphasis upon function, however, would give pri- 
mary importance to selected features and permit historical hypotheses. For 
example, since all the houses are of pole-and-thatch construction, one might 
conclude that the general features are a very old adaptation to a rainy, 
tropical area. But some houses are built on piles and some are not. If parts of 
the island were swampy or if the people were subject to attack, pile dwellings 
might have been developed locally in response to one of these needs. In the 
absence of these factors we should conclude that two groups of people settled 
the island—pile-dwellers and ground-dwellers. 

From a functional point of view, the importance ascribed to pile construc- 
tion is such that it would be a primary qualitative criterion in typology and 
not merely one of many coequal features. The historical implication of this 
functional typology is clear also in the case of ball courts in the Southwest, 
where knowledge of function as well as form immeasurably strengthens the 
assumption of Meso-American origin of the trait. The present difficulties in 
interpreting the origin, spread, and changes in kivas in the Southwest arises 
largely from uncertainty as to function and the consequent need of basing the 
type on form. Early kivas are so different from dwellings in certain crucial 
structural features that the presumption of their ceremonial use seems safe, 
and modern kivas are known to be different in both form and function. But 
there are many special rooms which are different from dwellings, yet lack the 
distinctive structural features of kivas; and modern kivas are not identical 
with earlier ones. The question, then, is whether the concept of “kiva”’ is 
based on form—on features such as ventilators, deflectors, sipapus, etc.—or on 
function. In the latter case it should mean more than merely ‘‘ceremonial 
room,” for there are such rooms which are not kivas. Does it then signify a 
room used by a lineage (Basket Maker and early Pueblo), by religious societies 
and a tribal kachina cult (Western Pueblo), or by moieties and societies 
(Eastern Pueblo)? If the history of the kiva is to be known, it is obvious that a 
functional as well as morphological typology must be used. 

A functional conception of type not only would serve to clarify culture 
history within local areas but it would have value in cross-cultural compari- 
sons. Anthropology has a loose vocabulary of words designating cultural fea- 
tures wherever they are found—for example, clan, moiety, shaman, and so 
forth. But none of these words has the precision of meaning that one might 
expect in science. The effort to establish types of cross-cultural significance has 
been thwarted largely by the importance ascribed to form. If, however, func- 
tion is given equal importance, the way is opened for fruitful comparative 
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studies. Thus, while ritual kinship in Latin America, blood brotherhood in 
Africa, and extended kinship in China are morphologically very different, 
they all serve many similar functions and might be subsumed under a type 
which would imply functional and processual similarities. 

My fourth type, the culture type, ideally would represent a classification of 
whole cultures in terms of the functionally most important features. This will 
be considered in a later paper. 

The purpose of these comments is not to admonish that greater use of 
function be made in establishing types; for in archeology especially there are 
obvious limitations on knowledge of function. The purpose is simply to amplify 
Ford’s clarification of the concept of type so that the implications of cultural 
historical procedures in anthropology may be more explicit. Functional types 
cannot be established in terms of universal features, nor do they have objective 
reality. To the contrary, substantive types of heuristic utility must be postu- 
lated provisionally, gradually, and always with reference to the historical 
problem. 

H. Stewarp, University of Illinois 
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The Ethnological Theory of Marcel Mauss* 


SETH LEACOCK 
University of California 


ARCEL MAUSS is probably best known in the United States as the 

author of “Essai sur le don” (1925). His other work is less well known, 
and his position as a leading figure in French sociology for over half a century 
is largely ignored. Mauss recently died (1950), and, in keeping with a tradition 
of our society, it is now time to write about him. However, this paper is not 
intended to be an obituary, or what Mauss would have called “l’expression 
obligatoire des sentiments,” nor will it deal primarily with Mauss’ work in 
French sociology. Rather, the emphasis in this paper will be on those aspects 
of Mauss’ work which have direct bearing on ethnological theory. 

Mauss was born in Epinal in 1872. He attended the University of Bordeaux, 
and studied philosophy under Durkheim, Alfred Espinas, and Hamelin. In 
1895 he became an A grégé de Philosophie, and in 1900 joined the faculty of the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes at the University of Paris (Lenoir 1950: 
306). He assumed his first important teaching position in 1902 when he suc- 
ceeded Léon Marillier as head of the course called ‘‘L’histoire des religions des 
peuples non-civilisés.” Mauss taught this course until 1930 at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, and after 1930 taught the same course at the 
Collége de France (Lévy-Bruhl 1950: 318). 

Of greater significance, at least in terms of his influence on French ethnol- 
ogy, was Mauss’ work at the Institut d’Ethnologie. This institution was 
founded at the University of Paris by Mauss, Paul Rivet, and Lévy-Bruhl in 
1926, and Mauss taught and served as joint director at the Institut until 1939 
(Lévi-Strauss 1945: 510). 

While it is probably as a teacher that Mauss’ influence was greatest, the 
courses that he taught and the way he taught them can only be understood 
in terms of his participation in another enterprise—the publication of the 
Année sociologique. This journal was founded by Durkheim in 1898, and was 
dedicated to the promulgation of doctrines which have come to be known as 
French sociology. From the beginning Mauss was an integral member of the 
tightly knit group which published this journal, and after Durkheim’s death 
(1917) it was Mauss who succeeded him as director. Other members of the 
original group included Paul Fauconnet, Henri Hubert, F. Simiand, Henri 
Beuchat, Maxime David, and Robert Hertz. As an indication of the close 
collaboration between the members of this group, it is worth noting that 
practically all of Mauss’ early work was written in conjunction with another 


* I would like to express my gratitude to Dr. John H. Rowe for many helpful suggestions and 
much encouragement during the preparation of this paper. I would also like to thank Dr. Claude 
Tardits and Dr. Denise Paulme (to whom the editor sent a draft of the article) for their thoughtful 
criticism, although I have not been able to accept their suggestions on several important points. 
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member. Most of Mauss’ work on religion was shared with Henri Hubert, 
and other early work was done with Fauconnet, Beuchat, and Durkheim. 

Due to the close cooperation between the members of this group and their 
sharing of so many ideas, it is impossible to distinguish any particular contri- 
bution made by Mauss to the development of theory in this early period. The 
basic ideas were Durkheim’s, and Mauss and the other members of the group 
did little more than apply these ideas to problems. Many of Durkheim’s ideas 
—the emphasis on finding social laws, the belief that one competent study 
could produce a universal law, the interest in classification, the belief that the 
individual was unimportant—will occupy a prominent place in the discussion 
of Mauss’ work which constitutes the bulk of this paper. 

Not only in this early period but throughout his life, Mauss considered 
himself a follower of Durkheim and never knowingly violated any of Durk- 
heim’s teachings. Mauss’ somewhat extreme veneration of Durkheim would 
seem to have motives other than purely intellectual ones. The fact that Mauss 
was Durkheim’s nephew as well as his former student may have some bearing 
on the matter. Certainly another factor was Durkheim’s death during World 
War I. The war was a tragic crisis in French sociology. Not only Durkheim, 
but Beuchat, David, and Hertz, among others, were killed or died during 
the war years. The Année sociologique, which suspended publication after 
1912, did not appear again until 1925. In the first issue of the new series, Mauss 
wrote an “In Memoriam” to those who had died in the war, which includes a 
poignant statement of his determination to carry on Durkheim’s work. “Let 
us, then, carry on the work for a few more years. Let us try to do the kind of 
work which will bring honor to their memory, and which will not be too un- 
worthy of the work begun by our Master” (Mauss 1925: 28). Thus there was 
an emotional incentive, above and beyond intellectual conviction, which op- 
erated to keep Mauss faithful to Durkheim’s ideas. 

In addition to his training in philosophy, Mauss had a very broad educa- 
tion. He knew Greek, Sanskrit, Russian, and Latin as well as other languages. 
He was familiar with the Vedas, and was also well versed in early Greek, Ro- 
man, and Germanic literature. Along with this broad knowledge, Mauss had 
extremely wide interests. His published works include articles on sacrifice, 
magic, the notion of food in Vedic literature, the origin of money, law, gift- 
exchange, various aspects of psychology, Bolshevism, and suicide among the 
Celts, as well as sociological theory and ethnological method. As his students 
used to say, “Mauss sait tout” (Lévi-Strauss 1945: 527). 

Mauss never attempted to combine his knowledge and interests into one 
comprehensive study. Thus he never wrote a book-length work. The closest 
thing to a book which bears his name is a collection of his lectures which was 
printed in 1947 under the title Manuel d’ethnographie. All of his other work is 
in the form of articles, although he did write a tremendous number of book 
reviews on all subjects in the Année sociologique and edited several works of 
his colleagues and students. 

Another factor which influenced Mauss’ work was the fact that he never 
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engaged in field work of any kind. This no doubt accounts in part for his mis- 
conceptions concerning the degree of individual variation in many societies, 
and his tendency to overemphasize cultural similarities as compared with cul- 
tural differences. However, as will be indicated later, lack of personal experi- 
ence in the field did not prevent Mauss from developing many sound principles 
of field research, nor did it prevent him from training competent field workers. 

Before turning to a more specific analysis of Mauss’ work, it should be 
noted that the distinction made in the United States between sociology and 
anthropology is quite different from that made in France. French sociologists 
studied society, that is, all societies. Ethnology was considered to be the 
discipline which studied only “‘primitive”’ societies, and as such was an inte- 
gral part of sociology. However, the tendency of the French sociologists, 
especially Mauss, to emphasize the study of certain societies because they were 
“simple” and therefore could be used to explain more “complex”’ societies, 
caused their studies to be very similar to the studies of ‘“‘primitive’’ peoples 
made by American anthropologists. It is for this reason that Mauss, a self- 
styled “‘sociologist,” can readily be discussed in terms of the development of 
ethnological theory, using the American sense of the term. 


There is among Mauss’ published articles a ready-made introduction to 
his work. This is in the form of a lecture which he delivered in 1902 when he 
began to teach the course “L’histoire des religions des peuples non-civilisés” 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Mauss 1902). Enough of Mauss’ basic ideas 
are found in this lecture to make it a convenient starting point for a discussion 
of his work. 

Mauss began his lecture by pointing out that the name of the course was mis- 
leading, for ‘there are no uncivilized peoples, only peoples with different civili- 
zations” (1902: 43). This sounds like a very modern viewpoint for 1902, but 
actually Mauss was only using slightly different definitions than his con- 
temporaries. While Mauss never used the term “primitive” except in quotation 
marks, his thinking was always within an evolutionary framework. This 
followed from his belief that certain societies were more simple than others, 
and that an analogy could be made between these simple societies and primi- 
tive animals that early branched off the main evolutionary tree. Mauss denied 
that these simple peoples, e.g., the Australians, represented anything like the 
earliest or most primitive groups of mankind, but he did feel that they repre- 
sented an earlier stage of cultural development than other, more complex, 
societies. As will be indicated later, Mauss certainly did not make use of an 
elaborate evolutionary scheme in which all cultures were placed in a unilinear 
sequence, but he did on occasion trace the development of institutions through 
a series of societies widely separated in time and space in the classical evolu- 
tionary manner. 

Mauss next turned to a consideration of how to use ethnographic reports, 
and how to explain the facts extracted from these reports. Earlier in his lecture 
he had pointed out the disagreement between his approach to the problem of 
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explaining religious phenomena and that of the previous teacher of the course, 
Léon Marillier. Marillier, under whom Mauss had studied, had attempted to 
explain religious phenomena by relating them to general psychological laws, 
apparently following Tylor. Mauss, however, felt that this type of explana- 
tion was totally inadequate. The method he proposed consisted of relating 
religious phenomena to social phenomena, and then making hypotheses to 
account for the relationship. This formulation is not particularly enlightening, 
and must have thoroughly confused his students, unless they were already 
familiar with the work of Durkheim and his collaborators, among whom 
Mauss was already a leading figure. They would have benefited particularly 
by an article written by Mauss and Paul Fauconnet in 1901 for La Grande 
Encyclopédie, in which the approach of this group is presented in some detail. 

According to the Durkheim school, as exemplified by Mauss and Faucon- 
net, there are two large categories of social phenomena. One has to do with 
social structure—the composition of the group, its internal organization, and 
its distribution in space. This category is called ‘‘social morphology.” The 
other kind of social phenomenon includes the things that happen in the group, 
and comprises institutions and that most famous of all Durkheimian cate- 
gories—collective representations. By institution, Mauss and Fauconnet mean 
“a group of acts or ideas already instituted which individuals find before them 
and which more or less impose themselves upon those individuals” (1901: 168). 
A collective representation is an idea or an emotion which is shared by the 
members of a group. It can be equated roughly with public opinion. The ulti- 
mate basis of social life is taken to be a number of these collective ideas. 

While this all seems straightforward enough and readily acceptable to 
most American anthropologists, the objection is often raised that the Durk- 
heim school held that the collective representations existed as an autonomous 
reality outside and above individual minds. This Mauss and Fauconnet ex- 
plicitly denied. However, they did hold that, although collective representa- 
tions do exist only in individual minds, each individual has only a part of the 
collective idea. Moreover, the reaction between individual representations in 
a given society produces “psychic phenomena of a new kind which are capable 
of evolving by themselves, of mutually modifying one another, and of which 
the whole complex forms a definite system” (1901: 171). While the idea that 
interaction between individuals produces results which cannot be explained 
solely in individual terms seems to be having something of a revival among 
some American sociologists and social psychologists, the importance of this 
concept for this discussion lies in its effect on Mauss’ treatment of the individual 
in society. For Mauss, the individual was of no importance and was usually 
completely ignored, even in his later work on psychological problems. 

Given this formulation, what are its implications for the explanation of 
social phenomena? Mauss and Fauconnet suggest that all sociological explana- 
tions fall into one of three categories. First, one collective representation can 
be connected to another collective representation, e.g., the penal code of a 
society may be based on private vengeance. Second, a collective representa- 
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tion can be connected to an aspect of the social structure, e.g., one finds in 
the formation of cities the cause of urban law. Or third, aspects of the social 
structure may be traced to the collective representations which have deter- 
mined them, e.g., certain mythical ideas have strongly influenced the migra- 
tions of the Hebrews (1901: 172). 

When restricted to one society, this is obviously the kind of approach 
which American anthropologists call “functional.” However, as will become 
apparent when Mauss’ later work is discussed, this method was very rarely 
confined to one society. Rather a comparative study was regularly made which 
attempted to show constant relationships between the same aspects of culture in 
different societies—these relationships then being proposed as laws to apply to 
all societies. For example, in Mauss’ study of magic, which will be discussed 
later, magical practices were studied in a number of societies and were found 
in a number of cases to be associated with the concept of mana. It was there- 
fore assumed that the concept of mana was universal, and that all magical 
practices were ultimately based on this concept (Mauss 1904). However, it 
should be noted that Mauss and Fauconnet explicitly deny any attempt to 
find laws of progress or of general evolution. They held that there were no 
general, universal laws of social phenomena, but rather a number of laws of 
unequal generality (1901: 72). 

The above sketch of some of the principal ideas of the Durkheim school 
serves as an introduction to Mauss’ early work. Most of Mauss’ published 
work prior to 1909 was concerned with religion, and it was all written more 
or less in collaboration with H. Hubert, a close friend of Mauss and an in- 
tegral member of the Année sociologique group. Just how the work was shared 
it is impossible to say. However, since it is extremely difficult to find even 
stylistic differences between work which Mauss undertook during this period 
with Durkheim, Fauconnet, and Hubert, it is probable that almost any com- 
bination of these four would have produced much the same study. 

The best known work on religion by Mauss and Hubert is “‘Esquisse d’une 
théorie générale de la magie” (1904). Its significance for Durkheim’s Les 
formes élémeniaires de la vie religieuse (1912) has been noted both by Lowie 
(1937: 212) and by Lévi-Strauss (1950: xli). Mauss and Hubert had earlier 
(1899) written a study of sacrifice in which they had proved, to their own satis- 
faction at least, that sacrifice was a social phenomenon based on the idea of 
sacré —it was a means for the profane to communicate with the sacred through 
the intermediary of a victim. In their study of magic they were concerned with 
whether or not magic was also a social phenomenon, and whether an idea simi- 
lar to that of sacré could be found at the base of magical beliefs and practices. 
They were also interested in discovering an answer to the much disputed prob- 
lem of the relation of magic and religion. 

To understand the concern of Mauss and Hubert over whether or not magic 
was a social phenomenon, it is necessary to remember that prior to this time 
magic had been explained largely in terms of psychological laws acting on the 
individual. Frazer in particular had discussed magic in terms of mechanical 
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principles of imitation and contagion which could logically be expected to oc- 
cur to the magician (Lowie 1937: 102). 

Seen in this context, the statement of Mauss and Hubert to the effect that 
public opinion creates the magician is not as absurd as Lowie seems to feel 
(Lowie 1937: 213). They were simply attempting to show that the powers of 
the magician and the efficacy of his rites are entirely dependent on the beliefs of 
the group to which the magician belongs. However, as Lowie points out with 
more justification, the absolute refusal of Mauss and Hubert to consider the in- 
dividual at all is an extremely weak point in their discussion of shamanism, 
where the possibilities for influencing public opinion are much greater than in 
other areas of social life (1937: 213). In the preface to a later collection of 
works, Mauss and Hubert give a very explicit statement of their position. They 
felt that in “Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la magie’”’ they had demon- 
strated ‘“‘how, in magic, the individual neither thinks nor acts except as directed 
by tradition or driven by a collective suggestion, or at least by a suggestion 
which he gives himself under pressure from the group”’ (Mauss 1909: xxvi). It 
is difficult to imagine a more precise statement of cultural determinism than 
this. Reacting against vague psychological laws as explanations of social phe- 
nomena, Mauss and Hubert clearly went to the opposite extreme in so com- 
pletely denying any volition to the individual. 

In dealing with their second problem, whether or not there was a basic con- 
cept which could explain magic, as the concept of sacré had explained sacrifice, 
Mauss and Hubert studied magic in a number of societies in an effort to dis- 
cover what was common to all magical phenomena. They pointed out that 
Frazer’s definition of magic as an application of mechanical principles was 
inadequate, since many religious rites have the same characteristics. Mauss 
and Hubert felt that there was one concept which was absolutely necessary to 
explain the belief in the efficacy of magical rites, which was at the very source 
of magical power. This was the concept of mana, taken from Codrington’s 
studies in Melanesia. They admitted that examples of this concept were rare, 
but they did not feel that this was any reason to suppose that the concept was 
not once universal. They suggested that the idea may have existed without 
having been expressed, that it may have been unconscious, that many societies 
may have passed the intellectual level where this type of idea could function 
normally. Little need be said about these arguments except that arguments 
of this kind are not uncommon in Mauss’ work. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that in the earlier work on sacrifice Mauss and Hubert strongly criticize 
Frazer for assuming the universality of totemism without adducing any proof 
(Mauss 1899: 5). 

Mauss and Hubert conclude their discussion of magic by relating it to 
various other social phenomena. Magic is held to be influenced by law, eco- 
nomics, esthetics, and language, but to be most closely related to technical 
procedures like chemistry or industrial processes. Like technical procedures, 
magic is said to be devoted to concrete and practical ends. Because it is the 
most “infantile” technique, Mauss and Hubert suggest that there is a genea- 
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logical connection between magic and pharmacy, surgery, and metallurgy. 
However, magic is held to be not only a practical art, but also a treasure of 
ideas. As a collector of information about nature and natural processes, the 
magician is taken to be the first scientist, and Mauss and Hubert point out the 
debt which modern science owes to the astrologers and alchemists of the 
Middle Ages. 

This work has been analyzed at some length because it shows fairly clearly 
the method used, and the kind of results obtained, in most of Mauss’ early 
work. As was noted earlier, the method is comparative—a number of societies 
are surveyed, the institution being studied is compared and its similarities in 
the various societies are noted. The institution is defined. Then an attempt is 
made to find some general concept upon which the institution is based—mana 
is taken to be the source of magical beliefs, the idea of sacré the source of sac- 
rifice. And these general concepts, it should be noted, are not necessarily 
found associated with the institution being explained in all the societies which 
are studied. 

In attempting to “explain” magic, therefore, Mauss and Hubert have pro- 
duced a logical association of ideas with no necessary basis in reality. Whether 
this explanation has any more validity than Frazer’s is doubtful. But while 
substituting a collective representation for a psychological law did not greatly 
clarify the study of magic, it did point up very vividly the social nature of 
magical beliefs and practices. Thus the principal aim of ‘“Esquisse d’une 
théorie générale de la magie” was accomplished, whatever may be said of its 


lesser arguments. 

Thus far there has not been much occasion to illustrate the evolutionary 
emphasis in Mauss’ work, and indeed it is not too apparent in his studies of 
religion. However, in 1903 an article by Mauss and Durkheim appeared in the 
Année sociologique which, in its setting up of a definite sequence of widely 
separated cultures, is reminiscent of Morgan. This article, entitled “De quel- 
ques formes primitives de classification,” presents the thesis that in “less 
evolved” societies logical categories correspond to the divisions of society. 
Moreover, classification is supposed to have developed through certain stages, 
which are represented by methods of classification among the Australians, 
Omaha, Zuni, and Chinese, in that order. Thus the Australians are said to 
classify everything according to whether it is male or female, whether it be- 
longs to one or another class or phratry, or to a certain totem. The Omaha 
classify everything as belonging to a certain clan, and are in the process of de- 
veloping a classification according to region. The Zuni classify according to 
region and direction. Traces of all these types of classification are said to be 
found in Chinese classification. 

This article is rather significant, in spite of its bizarre evolutionary se- 
quence. It seems to represent an early recognition that classification as it is 
known in Euro-American societies is neither innate nor necessary, an idea 
which has become a commonplace with the development of comparative 


linguistics. 
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One of the most interesting of Mauss’ works is his “Essai sur les variations 
saisonniéres des sociétés eskimos,”’ written in 1906 with the assistance of Henri 
Beuchat. It is also the most pleasant of Mauss’ articles to read, being direct 
and straightforward and totally free of such semimystical concepts as mana 
or sacré. Mauss was concerned in this essay with tracing the effect of seasonal 
migration on various aspects of Eskimo culture. Thus his approach would now 
be called functional, although he calls the article a “study in social mor- 
phology.” 

Mauss begins his discussion with a criticism of the students of anthropo- 
geography, including Ratzel, for overstressing the importance of the physical 
environment. “‘Now, in fact, the physical environment [le sol] exerts an in- 
fluence only in conjunction with a thousand other factors from which it is 
inseparable” (1906: 43). He points out that although the movement of game 
determines when the Eskimo have to move, it does not force the Eskimo to 
live so close together in winter, nor to scatter so far in summer. He then dis- 
cusses Eskimo institutions for these periods, and finds, in effect, that the Es- 
kimo have a double morphology—that is, there are two distinct ways in which 
the group is constituted, depending on the season, and with each type of group- 
ing goes a different juridical system, religion, and domestic economy. In 
general Mauss’ discussion is very convincing, and the study seems to be very 
well documented. 

However, as in most of his other work, Mauss is not satisfied with a descrip- 
tion of social phenomena or the interaction of social phenomena; he insists on 
producing a general law. In this case he suggests that all societies show a sea- 
sonal variation in their collective activities similar to that of the Eskimo, and 
that periods of activity and repose alternate in all social life in response to 
some natural need. He cites the seasonal differences in ceremonial activities 
among the Indians of the Northwest Coast as one example, then tentatively 
extends the law to European countries to cover the summer migration of 
pastoral peoples to the mountains, the inactivity of farmers in the winter, and 
the decrease in urban activity in the summer. The vast differences between 
his last examples and the Eskimo indicate very clearly how far Mauss would 
go to follow Durkheim’s dictum that one careful study can produce a universal 
law. 

As was noted earlier, Mauss is probably best known in the United States 
as the author of “Essai sur le don, forme et raison de |’échange dans les sociétés 
archaiques” (1925). It is not immediately obvious why this particular work 
should be better known in this country than Mauss’ other work. It is probably 
not because, as Lévi-Strauss suggests, ‘‘Essai sur le don’ is Mauss’ ‘‘master- 
piece” (1950: xxiv). It is true that it is a thorough and well-documented study, 
but so are most of Mauss’ works. The answer probably lies rather in the fact 
that in this study for the first time Mauss made the kind of contribution which 
fitted in with the interests of American anthropologists. Most of his earlier 
work deals with religion, never a major interest in the United States, and his 
study of the Eskimo, as a functional study, appeared long before Malinowski 
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made functionalism popular. But “Essai sur le don” appeared soon after 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific, and was thus historically opportune. 

Of course, more can be said for ‘Essai sur le don” than that it was timely. 
It is a real contribution to the study of economic behavior. The basic idea of 
‘“‘Essai sur le don’—that in many societies the exchange of goods takes place 
under the guise of giving and returning gifts—is apparently taken from Mali- 
nowski’s account of the Trobriand Islanders (Lévi-Strauss 1950: xxxii). But 
Mauss traced this pattern over a much wider area, and demonstrated that 
economic rationalism as it is known in industrial societies is a comparatively 
rare phenomenon. He pointed out also that economic exchange in many other 
societies is governed largely by values other than utility, and that there is 
often a much closer connection between exchange and other institutions, par- 
ticularly religion. Mauss found that not only material goods were exchanged, 
but also politeness, feasts, services, dances, etc. He also found that the ex- 
change ordinarily did not take place between individuals, but between families, 
clans, or phratries. These extensive exchanges he called prestations totales. 
The potlatch, conceived as a relatively rare and evolved form of prestation 
totale, and characterized by rivalry and antagonism, Mauss called a prestation 
totale de type agonistique (1925: 37-39). Having established the presence of 
potlatch-like gift-exchanges in Polynesia, Melanesia and on the Northwest 
Coast, Mauss suggests that this type of gift-exchange represents an evolution- 
ary stage between the simple type of pres/ation totale and pure individual 
contracts. 

The aspect of gift-exchanges which seems to have struck Mauss most force- 
ably was their obligatory nature. That is, giving and receiving gifts appears 
to be on a voluntary basis, but actually is often a strongly sanctioned require- 
ment. In the introduction to ‘Essai sur le don,’’ Mauss poses the question: 
“What force is there in the thing which one gives which forces the receiver to 
return it?”’ (1925: 33). This question is reminiscent of questions asked in his 
studies of religion, and the answer is also similar. The clue to the answer, 
Mauss feit, centered around the concept of au found among the Maori. Hau 
is conceived of by the Maori as the spirit of an inanimate object which causes 
the object or its equivalent to return to its point of origin. While this concept 
does not prove to be of any great importance in this study, it is interesting to 
notice its similarity to concepts like mana and sacré which Mauss used exten- 
sively in his earlier work. 

A more important aspect of this study, from an ethnological viewpoint, is 
Mauss’ evolutionary emphasis. Thus, in the second part of “‘Essai sur le don,” 
Mauss maintains that the societies which have the simple type of prestation 
totale are “‘good examples of neolithic civilization” (1925: 169). He then at- 
tempts to prove that “survivals” of gift-exchange are found in ancient Roman 
law. Turning to India, Mauss (p. 143) describes the Mahabharata as “the 
history of a gigantic potlatch.” He also suggests that the early Germans had 
the potlatch, and that there are traces of it in Chinese law. 

Given this evolutionary framework, it is interesting to see how Mauss re- 
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lated it to modern European society. For Mauss felt that modern European 
economics had become too impersonal, and advocated a return toward a type 
of society in which there was a greater exchange of goods and services between 
individuals and groups. “‘The callous pursuit of individual goals is detrimental 
to the goals and peace of the group, to the rhythm of its work and its joys...” 
(1925: 177). What is particularly interesting about this is that Mauss felt that 
he had derived these ethical conclusions from his analysis of gift-exchange, 
and that the discovery of such conclusions was a legitimate aim of sociology. 
However, this attitude did not last. By 1930, in “Les civilisations, elements et 
formes,” after suggesting that there was a growing trend toward the amal- 
gamation of existing cultures, Mauss cautioned against applying value judg- 
ments to this trend, since it, as well as “progress,” cannot be shown to lead 
necessarily to good or to happiness (1930: 106). 

However, Lévi-Strauss did not have in mind any of the aspects of “Essai 
sur le don” so far discussed when he labeled it Mauss’ “‘masterpiece.” It was 
rather the concept of fails sociaux totaux, which Mauss here formulated for the 
first time, which seemed to Lévi-Strauss (1950: xxxv) to constitute the out- 
standing contribution of the work, and to mark a new era in ethnological 
theory. By the study of fails sociaux totaux, Mauss meant the study of social 
systems in their entirety, the study of social phenomena in relation to their 
total social setting. As is indicated most clearly in a later article, it is a speci- 
fically functional approach: 

Everything in a society—even the most special things—everything is above all a 
function, and is functioning. Nothing can be understood except in relation to every- 
thing else, to the complete collectivity and not simply to particular parts. There is no 
social phenomenon which is not an integral part of the social whole [Mauss 1927: 139]. 


This would seem to be a very different view from that expressed by Mauss 
and Fauconnet in 1901. Then it was held that social phenomena could not be 
studied in all their details at once, that selected aspects must be abstracted 
out for study, and that once a social phenomenon has been scientifically de- 
scribed it “becomes an element of science and ceases to belong to a time or 
place” (1901: 174). 

However, this change in approach is more apparent than real. The idea of 
the integration of social phenomena was always present in Mauss’ work. It 
will be remembered that in “‘Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la magie”’ 
Mauss and Hubert discussed magic in terms of its relation to science and to 
religion. This relationship was studied in several specific societies, as well as 
generally. Mauss felt that his work on the Eskimo had demonstrated the truth 
of a general principle of sociology, that religious, juridical, and moral life was 
a function of the form, mass, and density of human groups (1906: 129). Thus, 
while it is true that Mauss did not emphasize a study of social phenomena in 
context until 1925, the idea had long been implicit in his work. 

It should also be noted that Mauss was not advocating functional studies 
in Malinowski’s sense of the term. While Malinowski wanted to restrict func- 
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tional studies to one society, to study the relationship between cultural ele- 
ments in a unique social structure, Mauss proposed simply that in comparing 
institutions from different cultures the relation between the institution and 
other aspects of the culture in which it was found be taken into account. This, 
he felt, would result in a much more realistic picture of the phenomena studied. 
Moreover, it should be emphasized that Mauss did not share Malinowski’s 
interest in attempting to explain social phenomena in terms of social or bio- 
logical needs. As Lévi-Strauss points out, this aspect of functionalist theory 
was totally foreign to Mauss’ thought (Lévi-Strauss 1950: xxxvi). 

That Mauss’ use of the concept of fails sociaux lotaux did not represent a 
major change in his approach to social problems is apparent in “Essai sur le 
don,” in which the concept was used for the first time. It is true that Mauss 
spends some time in this study describing the relation of the potlatch to other 
social institutions in each of the societies he discusses, but this has no effect 
on his comparison of the potlatch as it is found in different societies—he ab- 
stracts the potlatch out for study as surely as he ever abstracted magic or 
sacrifice. In fact, his broad application of the term “potlatch” can be criticized 
on the grounds that he did not adequately consider the social context in which 
various forms of gift-exchange occur, and the resulting variation in the in- 
stitution. 

In view of these considerations, it is difficult to agree with Lévi-Strauss 
that with “Essai sur le don” Mauss inaugurated a new era in ethnological 
studies. It may be, as Lévi-Strauss further suggests (1950: xxxv), that the fact 
that Mauss did not follow up his idea of fails sociaux totaux is a tragedy of 
modern ethnology. However, the fact that he did not is not in the least sur- 
prising, given Mauss’ background in French sociology and his interest in 
comparison and the search for general laws. 

“Essai sur le don” was Mauss’ last large comparative study. After 1925 
his published work was much less ambitious and more limited in scope. It 
can readily be grouped under three headings: psychology, ethnology, and socio- 
logical method. Since his articles on sociological method are extremely in- 
volved and represent only refinements of the basic ideas already sketched in an 
earlier section of this paper, they will not be discussed here. 

All of Mauss’ articles on psychology were printed in the Journal de psy- 
chologie normale el pathologique, a journal published in Paris under the direc- 
tion of Pierre Janet and George Dumas. Associated with this journal was the 
Société de Psychologie, to which Mauss belonged, apparently on the basis of 
his reputation as a leader of French sociology rather than because of any work 
in psychology. An indication of the extent of Mauss’ reputation is found in 
his having served as president of the Société from 1923 to 1926. All of his work 
appearing in the Journal de psychologie represents addresses which he made 
to the Société. 

Mauss entitled his presidential address to the Société ‘“‘Rapports réels et 
pratiques de la psychologie et de la sociologie’”’ (1924). It should be noted, 
however, that Mauss did not conceive of any really close cooperation between 
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the two disciplines. He felt that information and ideas could be exchanged, 
but he certainly did not envisage the cross-discipline studies which have gained 
increasing popularity in the United States under the headings of “social psy- 
chology” and “personality and culture.”” Mauss’ emphasis in his presidential 
address was on the ways in which sociology could contribute to psychological 
studies. Sociology could best do this, Mauss believed, by presenting to the 
psychologist certain collective representations from “simple” societies, and by 
indicating how these collective representations affected the individuals in those 
societies. This, he felt, would not only enable the psychologist to observe 
mental processes on a large scale, since everyone in these societies shares the 
same ideas, but would also give the psychologist many examples of mental 
confusions, inhibitions, and hallucinations which he finds with difficulty in his 
own society. The majority of Mauss’ other reports to the Société, are attempts 
to provide the psychologists with this kind of data. 

In a short paper entitled “L’expression obligatoire des sentiments” (1921), 
Mauss discussed how Australian mourning follows definite, prescribed pat- 
terns. In “Effet physique chez l’individu de l’idée de mort suggérée par la 
collectivité” (1926), he pointed out that in many societies people die because 
they believe that they will, either because they have been bewitched or be- 
cause they have broken a taboo, without any necessary pathology. However, 
in this case Mauss suggested that there are certain psychological factors in- 
volved which are found only in certain societies, e.g., lack of mental balance 
due to primitiveness, and lack of self-control. 

In another paper, “Les techniques du corps’ (1935), Mauss suggested that 
the manner in which the individual learns to use his body in traditional ways 
should become an important study of both psychology and ethnology. While 
he did not elaborate on the implications of this type of study, nor suggest 
what type of results might be expected, Mauss nevertheless seems to have 
pointed to a field of investigation previously overlooked, at least by ethnol- 
ogists. 

“Une catégorie de |’esprit humain: la notion de personne, celle de ‘moi’ ” 
is a different type of study, more philosophical than psychological, which 
Mauss presented as the Huxley Memorial Lecture to the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Society in 1938. Mauss called this lecture a study in social history, 
and set out to trace the development of the idea of the self or ego from the first 
recognition by man that he was an individual distinct from his clan or tribe 
to the clear recognition by members of Western society of their unique in- 
dividuality. This study is based on the assumed homogeneity and lack of indi- 
vidual differentiation in many societies which has been pointed out several 
times as a characteristic idea of the French school. It also shows striking simi- 
larities in form to the article on classification written by Mauss and Durkheim 
in 1903. Not only is an evolutionary sequence set up, as in the earlier work, 
but the societies in the sequence are very much the same and are arranged in 
the same order. Thus the development of the idea of the ego is traced from the 
Australians to the Pueblo and Northwest Coast Indians, through intermediate 
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forms in the Far East (India and China), and finally to Rome and present-day 
Western society. Whatever may be said for or against this kind of attempt to 
reconstruct history, the real significance of this article lies in the clear illustra- 
tion it presents of Mauss’ conservatism. While this type of study was not un- 
usual in 1903, it was extremely rare in 1938. More evidence for Mauss’ con- 
servatism will be found in the discussion of his views on ethnological method 
which follows. 

It will be recalled that Mauss taught a course in ethnographic field method 
at the Institut d’Ethnologie from 1926 to 1939. The Manuel d’ethnographie, 
published in 1947, was made up from notes taken during Mauss’ lectures. 
Consequently it is often quite sketchy, and seems to cover adequately only 
Mauss’ lectures on technology, esthetics, social organization and religion. 
Nevertheless, it presents a fairly clear picture of the nature of Mauss’ course, 
and gives a very good indication of its scope. 

Mauss conceived of ethnography as a descriptive science, and his course 
dealt both with what to observe and how to observe it. In spite of Mauss’ 
tendency to overgeneralize when he was working on specific problems, he in- 
sisted on extreme specificity in the collection of ethnographic data. All facts 
were to be localized in time and space. The observer must of course be objec- 
tive, and most important of all, he must see and record everything. Mauss’ 
concern with classification became a virtue when he taught ethnography, not 
because he necessarily made the best classification possible, but because in 
attempting to classify everything to be observed he called to his students’ 
attention many aspects of culture which they might otherwise have over- 
looked. Mauss also called for a well-rounded account of social phenomena. All 
aspects of social life were to be given equal importance, e.g., the study of 
material culture was treated as being of the same importance as the study of 
religion, since all collective representations must be studied in relation to the 
material basis of the society. All in all, Mauss seems to have taught an ex- 
tremely thorough and exhaustive course in ethnographic field method. 

There are a few less attractive features of Mauss’ course. There are still 
traces of evolutionary thinking, as when Mauss places the Eskimo in the Upper 
Paleolithic and the Australians in the Aurignacian (1947: 174-175). Mauss 
still based his discussion of religion on the concepts of sacré and mana, and 
still calmly maintained that the latter concept was universal (1947: 168). 
However, these further indications of Mauss’ basic conservatism do not seri- 
ously impair the general soundness of his instruction in ethnography. 


Attempting to assess Mauss’ contribution to the development of ethno- 
logical theory, and to anthropology generally, is extremely difficult. Mauss 
founded no new school of thought, made no startling discoveries, developed 
no controversial theories. But he was a prominent figure in French sociology 
for almost half a century, and his influence was important enough to merit a 
few comments other than those included in the analysis of his work. 

As has been repeatedly emphasized, Mauss considered himself a follower 
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of Durkheim. Yet while it is true that Mauss did not make any basic changes 
in Durkheim’s theories, there was a profound change in emphasis in French 
sociology under Mauss’ leadership. Under Mauss, French sociology moved out 
of the classroom and library and into the field. Collection of data came to 
take precedence over theorizing. This change is reflected in the number of field 
workers who were trained by Mauss, among whom can be included Lévi- 
Strauss, Métraux, Leenhardt, and Griaule (Lévi-Strauss 1945: 535). 

In the wider field of anthropology, Mauss’ influence is difficult to trace. 
The “Essai sur le don” is probably his outstanding contribution, since it was 
not only more widely accepted than most of his other work, but presents 
certain basic ideas which are still considered valuable (Lowie 1937: 216). 
Mauss’ earlier work on religion helped to emphasize the social nature of magic, 
but his concern with mana and sacré was never widely shared. Mauss also 
seems to have had an important influence on the development of British 
social anthropology, and Firth has recently called attention to the close rela- 
tionship which existed between Mauss and the British school during the forma- 
tive period of its development (Firth 1951: 477). With these exceptions, how- 
ever, Mauss’ work does not seem to have been very influential outside of 
France. 

This short resumé of Mauss’ contributions and influence must be taken as 
highly provisional. The final word must come from those who knew him, 
heard his lectures, and undertook research under his direction. The emphasis 
in this paper has been on Mauss’ principal ideas, and no attempt has been 
made to piece together his attitudes toward many important anthropological 
problems which he mentioned here and there but never discussed fully. These 
problems, which have to do with diffusion, distribution studies and historical 
reconstruction, and even studies of national character, were never important 
in Mauss’ published work, but they may have been important in his teaching. 
Until more is known of what Mauss taught, any attempt to estimate his in- 
fluence on anthropology must remain quite incomplete. 
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The Changing Character of a Hindu Festival 


VICTOR BARNOUW 
Verde Valley School 


N A recent analysis of Asian nationalism William Holland has observed 

that while religion was not an important factor in the Chinese nationalist 
movement, which was in revolt against the orthodox past, religion did play a 
considerable role in India, where the nationalist movement was characterized 
by a strain of Hindu revivalism (1953:53-—54; see also Desai 1948:303-4). It 
may be noted in this connection that political agitation in India often centered 
in religious festivals. In Bengal, particularly, festivals for the goddess Kali 
provided a focus for nationalist feelings (Payne 1933:103-5; Report of Com- 
mittee .. . 1918:19, 41, 44). In the region of western India known as Maha- 
rastra! political forces promoted for nationalistic purposes an annual festival 
in honor of Ganapati, or Ganefa, the potbellied elephant-headed god. Although 
the British often suppressed political meetings, they traditionally observed a 
hands-off policy with regard to religion. This provided a loophole which nation- 
alists such as Tilak could exploit for their purposes. Before 1893 the yearly 
worship of the elephant-headed god was primarily a family affair. After that 
date, however, the annual p24, or ritual of worship, in honor of Gane§a, took 
on a public character in Maharastra, providing a setting for the nationalist 
agitation which served as the Jei/moliv of the festival until 1947. The aims of 
the Indian nationalist movement have now, of course, been realized; independ- 
ence has been achieved. But while the Ganapati festival has now lost its 
political emphasis, it is still an enormously popular affair. This is the case 
particularly in the city of Poona, where the public festival first originated. 
Here there is a ten-day festival, during which brightly painted statues of 
Ganapati are set up in all parts of the city. Platforms are erected before many 
of these statues, and musical programs and dramatic skits are offered in the 
evenings. On the tenth day of the festival there is a grand procession in which 
all the public Ganapati statues are carried to the river where they are finally 
thrown in with much fanfare. The Marathi-language newspaper, Sakdl, esti- 
mated that in the 1952 festival, which began on August 24th, there were about 
350 public Ganapati statues in Poona. From 25,000 to 30,000 people took part 
in the procession, which lasted for nine hours, with 100,000 to 200,000 specta- 
tors looking on. These rough figures give an idea of the extent of public inter- 
est in the festival, although they cannot convey the atmosphere of gaiety and 
excitement that attends it. 

Throughout the ten-day period of this GaneSa festival I had the good for- 
tune to live with a hospitable Brahman family in Poona and was therefore 
able to observe not only the public celebrations but also the private family 
puja to Ganapati, which is offered by every good Hindu family that can afford 
it. My account will fall into three parts: (1) a brief description of the family 
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puja; (2) an account of the public festival; (3) a historical discussion, showing 
how the public festival developed from the private pajd, and some recent 
changes that have taken place in the festival since Independence.? 


I. THE FAMILY PUJA FOR GANESA 

On the morning of the fourth day of the “bright half’ of Bhadrapada in 
the Hindu calendar, a statuette of GaneSa, or Ganapati, is installed in most of 
the homes at Poona. (In some other parts of India a Gane§a festival is cele- 
brated in the month of VaiSakha—April—May.) The statuettes, made of hand- 
painted pottery, are bought in the market and may cost from four annas 
(roughly five cents) to one rupee (about twenty cents). Some wealthy families 
spend as much as ten rupees for an elaborate statue of Ganapati, but this, of 
course, is not common. 

If the family has a special shrine for its family deity, the statuette is 
placed there, and a pajd, or religious worship, is offered to Gane§Sa. If the head 
of the family is a Brahman and knows the Sanskrit prayers and hymns re- 
quired by the occasion, he may perform the GaneSa pajd himself. But since 
this kind of learning is rare nowadays, the family is more apt to call upon the 
services of a purohil, or priest. The latter goes from family to family on this 
day, performing his part of the ceremony which consists in reciting Sanskrit 
prayers and hymns from the Vedas and giving instructions to the family repre- 
sentative (a male member of the family but not necessarily the family head), 
who bathes, “‘feeds,’”’ and clothes the GaneSa statue. Many families cannot af- 
ford to pay a purohit. Their pijd will consist of a prayer, an drafi or offering 
of lights, the giving of flowers, and the singing of a simple song to Gane§Sa. 
The description which follows, however, is of a more complex type of pijd, 
performed in a middle-class Brahman family, in which a purohit participates. 
Unlike the public festival, it is a relatively ancient ceremony. 

Before the ceremony the family representative must have a bath and 
should then put on a silk dho/i, usually of a red color. The top part of his body 
is bare except for the sacred thread worn by male Brahmans. If the family 
representative is not the oldest member of the family, he must first make a 
sd§tanga prostration to each of his elders, after making a sdffanga to the god 
of the household. This word means “with eight parts of the body,” the eight 
parts being the two hands, two feet, belly, breast, nose, and forehead. In some 
families, instead of a prostration of this type, the family representative simply 
bows and touches the feet of those whom he wishes to honor. 

After paying his respects to the elders, the family representative sits cross- 
legged before the Gane§a statue. Next to him is a large dish or tray full of food 
and other items prepared by the women of the household, including two kinds 
of sandalwood paste, some yellow powder called haldi (turmeric), and red 
powder called kunku (turmeric which has been soaked in lime water and dried). 
There are also betel nuts, a coconut, and assorted flowers and leaves. One of 
these, santamum leaf, is offered to GaneSa on this day only and must not be 
offered on any other day. Another specialty is a clump of dhurvd grass (cynodon 
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dactylon), of which Gane§a is said to be fond. There must be exactly twenty- 
one shoots of this grass, each containing three leaves, twenty-one being a 
number especially associated with him. There are also containers for the 
panchdmrita or five nectars: milk, ghee, curds, honey, and sugar, with which 
the statue is anointed. 

At the beginning of the ceremony the family representative places a sacred 
thread over Ganapati’s shoulder. He also applies some sandalwood paste to 
Ganapati’s forehead, and then, as the purohit recites, he puts his hand, fingers 
facing downward, at the base of the statue, to put prdnd, the breath of life, 
into it. Until this is done the statue is considered to be merely a statue, but 
after that it is a living embodiment of GaneSa. The statue is next bathed with 
milk, ghee, curds, honey, and sugar, in the order named, and with hot and 
cold water and attar perfume. Scented powder is applied with a powder puff. 
One by one the other things are taken from the tray and offered to the statue. 
Strips of cotton and silk are draped around GaneSa’s shoulders, and at length 
his elephant trunk is barely to be seen in the heap of flowers. 

At this point everyone stands up, and an offering of lights (@ra/z) is made to 
the deity. The family representative holds up a tray on which there are two 
small candles made of cotton dipped in ghee. There is also a stick of incense on 
it. The tray is revolved rhythmically before the statue with a circular motion, 
to the accompaniment of hand-clapping, the ringing of a little silver bell, and 
the singing of a song in which GaneSa’s character and appearance are de- 
scribed, and in which he is praised and appealed to for help in time of difficul- 
ties, for Ganapati is the God of Obstacles and he knows very well how to re- 
move them as well as how to produce them. 

To complete the pajd, the family representative makes a final prostration 
to the deity and one to the purohit. Now choice food dishes are distributed to 
everyone present. This food is called the prasdd, a gift from Gane§fa to his 
worshippers. Special sweet-balls called modak, associated with Ganapati, are 
eaten at this time, twenty-one in number. The purohit now takes his bag and 
sweeps into it the betel nuts, betel leaves, and rice from in front of the statuette. 
This constitutes his payment, in addition to the few annas or the rupee which 
may be enclosed in one of the betel leaves. 

In some families, as in the one I visited, Gane$a is taken away on the fol- 
lowing day. But some keep him for five, seven, or ten days, before the ué/ara 
puja is performed. The uitara piajd is a farewell ceremony in which Ganapati 
is provided with curds and rice, and is carried to the river or well for immersion 
so that he may return to his home. If the family has a private well, this well 
will be used. 

The uliara pajd that I witnessed was much briefer and simpler than the 
puja of the day before. The family representative was dressed as before and 
performed similar actions, while the purohii recited his prayers. There was 
the same application of sandalwood paste, turmeric, etc. to the statue, but this 
time the whole affair lasted only about ten minutes. At the end of the prayers 
the flower-laden Ganapati statue was picked up on a little wooden tray and 
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carried by a Brahman servant. At the door the servant turned about three 
times, while those present cried “Moria!” (one of Ganapati’s names), some 
bowing to the statue with palms pressed together. Then there was an informal 
procession from the house, through the street, to a nearby well, where Gana- 
pati’s statue was dropped with a splash, accompanied by cheerful shouts of 
“Moria! Father Ganapati! Come back early next year!” I am told that the 
purohit’s services are frequently dispensed with at the utara puja. The purohit, 
incidentally, commits to memory the texts that he recites, but very often does 
not understand their meaning. 

This concludes our description of the private family pajd, from which the 
public festival developed. The same rituals are performed, although less 
elaborately, before the public Ganapati statues. Every night during the ten- 
day period there is an offering of lights before each public GaneSa, with group 
singing and hand-clapping. The same thing takes place among the family 
members within each home every night during the period that Ganapati is 
installed there. 


Il. THE PUBLIC FESTIVAL 


Hundreds of Ganapati images are to be seen throughout the city during the 
ten-day period, but not all of these are what I have referred to as public Ga- 
napati statues. Many of them, such as those in shops and courtyards, are private 
Ganapatis associated with a particular family. A public Ganapati statue, on 
the other hand, is not connected with any one family. A transition from kin 
group to locality has taken place. Each public Ganapati is in the charge of a 
group of people, who usually represent a locality, a collection of streets within 
the city. There are also athletic clubs which put up a Ganapati and march 
with it in the procession on the tenth day. The local or club committees hire 
entertainers and make the other necessary preparations in connection with 
their Ganapati. Each public Ganapati must be registered with the police, for 
censorship regulations are in effect, dating from the period of British rule. 
Each committee must submit to the police an account of the entertainment 
program to be given, particularly the texts of songs. An officia] pass is also 
required to permit the Ganapati statue to be carried in the final procession. 

Each local committee takes up a collection among the people of the neigh- 
borhood for the expenses to be incurred. They must count on spending at least 
twenty-five rupees (about five dollars), for a Ganapati statue must be bought, 
flowers and other decorations paid for, musicians and singers must be hired, 
and a cart and team of oxen obtained to carry the Ganapati in the procession. 
Also pan supdri, a betel nut preparation, must be distributed to members of 
the neighborhood on the last evening. In some of the wealthier districts of 
Poona, such as Ravivar Peth, the public subscription may go up to as much as 
1,000 rupees, and the entertainment will be correspondingly lavish. The plat- 
form in front of the statue is often equipped with loudspeakers. There is a 
certain amount of competition among the different groups of the city in erect- 
ing elaborate and unusual Ganapati statues. This year the most popular one 
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was fashioned entirely of glass. Another Ganapati statue was placed on the 
back of an enormous crudely constructed bird with a wingspread of about 
twenty feet. GaneSa is traditionally associated with the rat, upon whom he 
rides. But I did not see any rats among the Ganapati figures at the festival. 
Instead, Ganapati was depicted with lions, with cows, with geese, and often 
with snakes. According to tradition, a snake is wrapped about his waist, and 
this was often shown in the statues. Sometimes he was seated in a boat with 
Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom. In Maharastra she seems to be considered 
as his spouse, although in other parts of India they are not necessarily linked 
in this way. Gane§a is usually conceived to be a bachelor, although he may have 
his §akiz. According to Monier Williams he is sometimes said to have two 
wives, Riddhi and Siddhi—“‘Prosperity” and ‘‘Success”’ (1883: 215). According 
to Getty they are Buddhi and Siddhi (1936:35). Many of the Poona statues, 
however, displayed Ganapati lolling contentedly on a couch with Sarasvati 
beside him. Sometimes, instead, he was with Parvati, his mother. In these 
cases the female figure was much larger; with Sarasvati GaneSa was larger or 
equal in size. One very popular exhibit showed a man-size figure of GaneSa 
eating a meal with Sarasvati, with all the ingredients of the dinner before 
them. 

In all the variety of poses Ganapati retains the same identifiable features. 
He has a large elephant head with a long trunk, small eyes, and big ears. His 
body is short, his stomach bulging, Traditionally he has only one tusk, one of 
his names being Ekadanta or “One-Tooth.” His trunk almost always turns 
to the left, although there are some exceptions. He has four hands, with one of 
which (the lower right) he is often shown giving a blessing. Usually he is in 
a seated posture, with his right foot tucked beneath him, his left foot hanging 
down. He wears a golden crown on his head, shaped somewhat like the top of 
a Hindu temple. The top part of his body is usually bare, although he may 
wear the sacred thread. His dhofi is generally red or saffron in color. 

Public interest in these statues is very great. On the last five evenings of the 
festival the streets of Poona are crowded with people who go from one Gana- 
pati to another to see the sights. In front of some statues there are long queues 
waiting, while crowds sit on the streets to watch the entertainments, so that 
many thoroughfares are closed to traffic. The entertainments seem to consist 
largely of comic or dramatic dialogues interspersed with music. The most com- 
mon musical instruments are the /adbla, a kind of drum; the si/dr, a string in- 
strument; the sandi, a type of flute; and some large and small cymbals. 

On the last day of the festival the Ganapati statues are all carried in proces- 
sion to the river. Most of the statues are carried in ox-drawn carts, but some 
ride in automobiles or horse carriages. The oxen sometimes have ornamental 
blankets and garlands of flowers. Musicians, generally drummers, ride in other 
oxcarts, although there are also brass bands which proceed on foot. The most 
striking feature of the procession, however, is the behavior of the young men, 
who throw themselves into the spirit of the occasion with a kind of wild 
abandon. They dance in front of the Ganapati, stage mock fights, pile on top 
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of each other, throw red powder all over each other, roll in the streets, and shout 
and sing for hours on end. 

I was told that most of these young men belong to the Maratha caste, 
one of the largest castes in Maharastra. Brahmans enter into the rough-and- 
tumble as well, although they are in a minority. The Mahiars, who used to be 
classified as untouchables, had at least one Ganapati of their own in 1952, 
and they took part in the procession this year, although there was a period 
from around 1932 (after the “Poona Pact’’) until 1945 when the untouchables, 
following the lead of their spokesman, Dr. Ambedkar, boycotted the procession 
because of its domination by the caste Hindus. 

Hindu orthodoxy was represented in the procession by the R.S.S. (Rash- 
triya Swayam Sevak Sangh), a sort of military youth organization associated 
with the right-wing Hindu Mahasabha party. Throughout the 1952 procession 
the uniformed R.S.S. boys, about 900 strong, performed a kind of mass athletic 
drill with an exercising instrument known as the /Jezhim. Their military disci- 
pline formed a marked contrast to the hilarious abandon of the other young 
men. 

The strong R.S.S. representation contributed to the element of Hindu 
revivalism in the procession. But the eclectic character and wider general ap- 
peal of the festival may be shown by the interesting fact, reported in a letter to 
the editor in Sakdl, September 21, 1952, that Muslims took part in the festival 
this year in two wards of Poona, Bhawani and Ganesh, and marched in the 
procession. It will be interesting to see if this Muslim participation increases 
in the years to come. If so, a kind of circle will be completed. In former times 
Hindus took part in the annual Muslim festival of Moharram; now, after a 
period of tension and estrangement, some of the Muslims are beginning to 
celebrate the Hindu festival of GaneSa. These maters will be discussed further 
below. 

To conclude our description of the public celebration: when the procession 
reaches the river, the statues are carried by young men and boys down to the 
waterside. But only the humbler Ganapatis are thrown into the water. The 
larger, more elaborate ones are saved for another year, and small ones are 
substituted in their place for the immersion ceremony. At the waterside a 
final drati may be made to Ganapati. Candles and incense sticks are lit on a 
little tray, which is revolved before the statue, while those present clap their 
hands and sing. Then, with a final cry of “Ganapati, bappad, Moria!’ the statue 
is thrown into the river. This dumping of statues goes on for many hours, until 
the procession is over. 


III. ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND CURRENT SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE FESTIVAL 
The modern type of public festival for Ganapati dates from as recently as 
1893. However, there are early descriptions of GaneSa chaturtht which sound 
very much like the present-day festival. Here is one from a book published in 
1864: 
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In the South of India there is an annual feast in honor of Ganésa called Pilleyar 
Chathurtti. It falls in the beginning of September and is observed as a general 
holiday. Temporary images of the deity are made of clay or cow dung; he is in- 
stalled in the chief places of honor, in the houses of the people, in bazaars, public 
buildings and government offices. Graced with more than an ordinary supply of 
garlands, he is propitiated by a large supply of incense and cakes, and he is carried 
along the public streets and around the boundaries of villages in gay procession 
[Moor 1864:101; see also a description in The Missionary Herald 1880]. 


This sounds like a public festival, but it is probable that the Ganapati 
statues referred to were all private ones, although they may have been pub- 
licly displayed. When a Ganapati is carried away to the river on its farewell 
trip, it is a common thing for friends and passersby to fall in and join the 
family procession. The god must be taken out of the house and carried for 
some distance through the streets; thus it is quite natural if a private pajd 
takes on a somewhat public character. The boundary between private and 
public worship, moreover, is not always clear-cut. Wilkins describes a custom 
whereby wealthy Hindu families opened their homes to the public during a 
religious festival, providing entertainment and a place for worship (1900:62). 
Hospitality of this kind was practised by the former Maratha governors known 
as Peshwas, who had elaborate festivities in honor of GaneSa. There are rec- 
ords which preserve accounts of expenses for this purpose in the court of the 
Peshwas in 1795. Thus we learn that, among other expenses, 2,155 rupees were 
spent that year for the services of 181 ballad singers, and 1,026 rupees for 43 
teams of dancing girls (Maharastriye Dnyankosh, Vol. XII). The center of 
the Peshwas was in Poona, and there are many indications that the worship 
of GaneSa was important in this region in the eighteenth century. For example, 
the mother of Sivaji, the Maratha leader, is said to have built the Kasba Peth 
temple to Ganesa. The more orthodox Hindus in Poona regard this Ganapati 
as the guardian deity of the town. When invitations to an orthodox wedding 
are sent out, the first invitation must always be offered to Ganapati at this 
temple. At Chinchw4d, near Poona, there used to be a “living GaneSa.”” Here 
there was a family in which GaneSa was supposed to have incarnated himself 
for seven generations. Edward Moor, who visited Poona at that time and saw 
the last “‘avatar” of the line, commented on the homage paid by the Peshwa 
to this living deity. According to Moor the Peshwa had a special GaneSa room 
in his palace where lavish festivals were celebrated (1864:99; see also Moor 
1803). 

Worship of Gane§fa, therefore, is an old and sanctified tradition in Poona 
and was associated with the ruling court, whose elaborate GaneSa festivities 
bore many of the characteristics of a public festival. It may be noted, inciden- 
tally, that there are some families in Poona which have Gane§$a as their particu- 
lar deity and worship him every day of the year, not just on GaneSa chaturthi. 
Such persons are known as Ganapatyas. An article on the latter in the Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics seems to suggest that this cult is extinct, 
but I am informed by Mr. M. H. Dev, who told me that he was a Ganapatya, 
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that there are ninety families with his surname who belong to this cult, in 
addition to other Brahman and non-Brahman families, most of whom are in 
Maharastra. 

Let us now turn to the more recent historical background of the festival. 
It was remarked initially that the first public Ganapati festival took place 
in Poona in 1893. It is generally agreed that credit for organizing this festival 
goes to Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Tilak was a Poona Brahman who was perhaps 
the outstanding Indian nationalist leader before the coming of Gandhi. 
Tilak’s role in organizing the Ganapati festival was one of the issues raised 
in Tilak’s trial for conspiracy. This enterprising leader seems to have had two 
general aims in trying to establish this as a national festival. First of all, he 
thought that a public ten-day festival would provide a good occasion for 
lectures and anti-British propaganda. Second, Tilak hoped that a public 
Ganapati festival would bring the Hindu community together vis-a-vis the 
Muslims and provide a sense of Hindu solidarity. Both of these aims were also 
fostered by festivals inaugurated by Tilak to commemorate the birth and 
coronation of Sivaji, who fought against the Muslim rulers for the indepen- 
dence of Maharastra, and by the Dasara festival, utilized to glorify Sivaji 
(Underhill 1921:57). 

Tilak’s second aim may have been the less significant of the two, but it 
was this consideration which seems to have served as the precipitating cause in 
the original organization of the Ganapati festival. In 1893 there were Hindu- 
Muslim riots in Bombay and Poona. The riots in Bombay were serious, with 
many killed. In Poona there was not much disturbance, but the Hindu com- 
munity was angered by the actions of Muslims who insulted a religious proces- 
sion. Tilak believed that the British government was coddling the Muslims and 
indirectly encouraging them to aggressive behavior. He argued that the Hindus 
should take a firm stand against Muslim “‘provocation.” 

Until this time Hindus had always taken part in the annual Muslim festival 
of Moharram. Local Muslim organizations used to take up a collection every 
year to pay for public entertainments, singing and dancing, and a procession. 
After the riots Tilak urged the Hindus not to contribute or to take part in 
these affairs, but to organize a public festival along similar lines around the 
GaneSa puja. Tilak and his associates took the initiative that year in setting 
up five public Ganapati statues in Poona. Next year the number grew, and in 
1896 there were nearly fifty such statues. The movement, therefore, was a suc- 
cess. Local collections of donations, like those of the Muslims at Moharram, 
paid for the entertainment. At the same time Tilak and his followers gave pub- 
lic lectures and speeches in front of the different public Ganapatis. Tilak wrote 
articles in the Marathi-language newspaper Kesari, comparing the nascent 
festival with the Olympian and Pythian festivals of Greece. He called on the 
intellectuals of India to take part, not to stand aside and scoff as some mem- 
bers of the “social reform” group had been doing, but rather to seize the oc- 
casion to get out among the people and to spread their message, the call for 
an end of British rule. 
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Through this nationalist appeal the worship of Ganapati spread from the 
confines of the family circle into the public square. This transition is note- 
worthy, since (despite some exceptions) Hindu religious worship is largely a 
matter of individual or family worship. Congregational worship like that of 
Christianity or Islam is not common. But nationalist feeling provided the 
necessary social cement in this case. 

One interesting question concerning the origin of the festival is this: Why 
did Tilak and his associates select the Gane§a festival rather than one of the 
numerous other possible festivals in the Hindu calendar as their principal 
festival through which to work? There are many possible answers to this 
question, and perhaps all of them had some bearing on the final choice. Since 
the GaneSa pijd is climaxed by an immersion of the statue of the god, it could 
readily be patterned after the Muslim festival of Moharram which is concluded 
by a procession in which /aba/s, decorative structures representing the tombs of 
the martyrs at Kerbela, are immersed in the river. The Report of the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Activities even suggested that the Hindu procession and 
the immersion, paralleling the Muslim patterns so closely, were devised as a 
deliberate insult to the Muslims. However, it should be observed that many 
Hindu festivals, such as those for Durga and Sarasvati, conclude with a simi- 
lar immersion and follow a similar general pattern. 

Another possible reason for the selection of GaneSa as the god to be hon- 
ored by the nationalists was the association of that deity with the court of the 
Peshwas and the rule of the Marathas. This may perhaps have influenced the 
Poona Brahmans who launched the first festival. But perhaps the most im- 
portant reason of all was the widespread popularity of the elephant-headed 
god, who is known and worshiped in most parts of India—indeed in many 
places beyond the borders of India itself (Getty 1936:1). It is true that Gana- 
pati is worshiped more in the south of India than in the north (Crooke 1926: 98; 
Stevenson 1920:231), but most Hindu deities exhibit regional variations in 
the degree of their popularity. Kali, for example, is given much more homage 
in Bengal than in other parts of India. To be sure, Ganapati is associated with 
Siva and Parvati as their son and is therefore particularly reverenced by the 
Saivites. But Vaishnavites also claim him for their own (Sastri 1903:111 
Jayakar 1906:479). GaneSa, indeed, seems to be well liked by everyone. He is 
the god of success, after all, and both of his names mean “leader of the group” 
—from gaya, which may be translated as “‘group,” “company,” or “gang’ 
and 7$a or pati, meaning ‘‘chief’”’ or ‘‘master.’’ GaneSa’s name is traditionally 
written first in important documents, including letters, account books, and 
examination papers (Lall 1933:175). Whenever a pajd is performed, at a 
wedding or at the ceremony for giving the sacred thread, Gane§Sa is always 
the first of the gods to be invoked. His figure appears above the doorway of 
homes and sometimes at the gateway of towns and villages. His wide popular- 
ity, therefore, makes him a very suitable figure for a national festival. 

According to Underhill, Ganapati was adopted as a patron god by the 
schoolboys and students of Maharastra. 
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The growing interest of students in politics, and the adoption of GaneSa as 
their patron god, have united to connect him closely with the nationalist move- 
ment. This is strengthened by the fact that his worship is performed by all castes 
and sects. ... The legend of his slaying the elephant-headed demon, Gajasura, is 
interpreted to his worshippers, who are coming to his temples in increasing numbers, 
as being the deliverance of the people from their national oppressor [1921 :50]. 


The students referred to by Underhill who were drawn to the nationalist 
movement were soon organized into athletic clubs. One of these, formed in 
connection with the Ganapati celebrations in Nasik, developed into a political 
organization known as Adhinav Bharat, “Young India” (Smith 1938:65). 
There were other, similar organizations. 

Tilak’s calculations, therefore, were borne out by the quick spread of the 
Ganapati festival and the enthusiasm with which it was received. The British 
saw the danger in it. They had censorship rules against political speech-making, 
but they hesitated to interfere in the case of religious gatherings. Meanwhile, 
the number of public Ganapatis kept increasing. After 1900 there were more 
than 100 public statues in Poona at the time of GaneSa chaturthi. By 1905 there 
were 72 towns outside of Poona which had started to hold public Ganapati 
ceremonies, including Madras in the south and Jodhpur in the north. (I am 
indebted for these figures to Mr. J. S. Karandikar, once an associate of Tilak 
and formerly editor of the newspaper Kesari.) 

In 1910, after Tilak had been sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, the 
British finally inaugurated censorship restrictions for the Ganapati festival. 
The texts of programs and songs for all the public entertainments had hence- 
forth to be submitted beforehand to the police for clearance. (For a sample 
“seditious” play, see Chirol 1910:337-9.) Later on, after the institution of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, around 1922, this censorship was discon- 
tinued, only to be re-introduced four or five years later. As we have noted, 
these censorship regulations are still in force, five years after Independence. 

Now, in 1953, British rule is at an end, and Tilak’s goal has been achieved. 
What, then, has happened to the Ganapati festival since Independence? 
Judging from some indices, the festival is still on the increase. The Marathi 
newspaper Sakdl, September 4, 1952, gave the following figures for the num- 
ber of public Ganapati statues: 1950—292; 1951—307; 1952—about 350. But 
the same newspaper, in an editorial of the preceding day, complained about the 
poor quality of the public entertainments. Rising prices have made it difficult 
for people to contribute generously to the local committees. The entertain- 
ments, therefore, have become cheap and mechanical, says the editorial. The 
editor calls upon the people to draw upon their own talents and not to hire 
professional entertainers. 

Older men, who remember the early days of the festival, say that its whole 
character has changed in the past few years. Lecturing and speech-making 
have given way to commercialized entertainment. The high moral purpose of 
the festival has become lost in the course of its expansion. In view of the rising 
prices and the dissatisfaction of many people with the present tone of the festi- 
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val, one might have expected the number of public Ganapati images to go 
down rather than up. What seems to account for the increase? 

One factor which may contribute to this is the occurrence of internal dis- 
sension among local Ganapati committees. For instance, in one case which 
came to my attention there was a split in one of the committees over the issue 
of hiring a woman singer. The more conservative members thought that it 
would not be right to have a woman singing songs in front of their Ganapati 
statue. The woman was a popular singer, and the “progressive” faction was 
anxious to have her appear. But the conservatives held firm, and the woman 
was not hired. The dispute resulted in a kind of stalemate; no performance 
was held at all for several evenings. I was told that the “progressive” members 
of this local group would probably withdraw and set up a Ganapati of their 
own the following year in order to do as they wished. I gather that such splin- 
tering phenomena frequently take place. Of course, the result of such a process 
would be an increase in the number of public Ganapatis, but this would not 
indicate any real increase of interest in the festival. 

All the same it cannot be doubted that the Ganapati celebration is still 
flourishing. The inventiveness in devising new Ganapatis, the competition 
among the local committees, the crowds attending the entertainments, and the 
enthusiasm of the young men throughout the nine-hour procession all seem to 
testify to its continuing good health. Nationalism and anti-British agitation 
are no longer the focus of the festival, and Hindu-Muslim tension is quiescent 
in Poona. What is the function of the festival, then, at the present time? 

It seems to me that the primary function of the festival at present is that 
of entertainment, intermixed with an element of Hindu revivalism. While 
political references are still made in the dramatic skits (jibes at the Congress 
Party or at local office-holders, etc.), politics seems to take a back seat during 
the festival. To be sure, all of the major parties make some effort to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion, particularly the Mahasabha and the R.S.S. The lat- 
ter, by taking part in the procession, were able to show their strength and dis- 
cipline. The festival’s tradition of Hindu revivalism, furthermore, would 
tend to support these right-wing groups, which have found a stronghold in 
Poona. 

For the mass of the people, however, the Ganapati festival, like many 
other Indian festivals, is a time of let-down and release, bright lights, and ex- 
citement. It is a time of family reunions and social visits. For the young men 
who take part in the procession there is an opportunity for exhibitionism and 
a licensed release of aggression. For many of the women it provides a rare op- 
portunity to go about the town at night, to see the various Ganapati statues 
and to listen to free entertainments in different parts of the city. The Ganapati 
festival serves to break down boundaries to some extent, if only momentarily, 
for people do not stay within their own city wards but roam about in all parts 
of town. 

Ganapati, like the West’s own Santa Claus, is a plump, potbellied figure 
with a benevolent disposition. He represents abundance and good living, and 
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when we see him seated indolently on his couch beside Sarasvati with food and 
flowers heaped before him Ganapati appears to symbolize the satisfaction of 
all earthly appetites. This ideal, of course, is far beyond the reach of the half- 
starved villagers who offer him food and worship. But perhaps this makes the 
meaning of the present-day festival all the more evident. 


NOTES 

1 “Maharastra occupies a roughly wedge-shaped area between the Arabian sea on the west 
and the highlands of Bastar in the east and between the Satpura mountains in the north and the 
plains of Andhra and Karnatak in the south. Except for a small northern portion it is bounded by 
the Arabian sea in the west and forms a part of the west coast of India” (Karve and Dandekar 
1951:2; for a discussion of Maharastra as a cultural region, see pp. 5-8). 

2 I wish to express my gratitude to the brothers Nilkanth, Mukund, and Ramchandra Sovani 
for their generous help in connection with this paper. They gave me much of the informatioa that 
precedes, particularly in the section dealing with the family pajd. They also translated for me the 
passages in Marathi, such as newspaper accounts. I am also indebted to D. R. Pendse for data 
on the family piajd and to J. S. Karandikar for information about the history of the public festival. 
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Brief Communications 


ON REDFIELD AND FOSTER! 


George Foster’s article, “What Is Folk Culture?,” which appeared in a 
recent issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST (1953), adds another to the number of 
critiques of the work of Robert Redfield now in the literature. This is further 
evidence that Redfield’s field work and theoretical discussions have borne 
fruit not only through the continuing efforts of his students, but also in the 
controversies provoked by his theses. Redfield himself, in a recent article 
(1953a@:224), has noted that much of the importance of his work has come from 
the fact that it has compelled his critics to reconsider their own data with 
more insight. His comment may hold for Foster’s recent critique as well. 
Foster’s article suggests that these two scholars differ in their initial positions 
in important regards. The present writer would like to note several of these 
apparent differences, and to discuss them, more as an observer than as a critic. 


Redfield is interested in process, Foster in structure 


The terms “process” and “structure” may not be the most appropriate, 
and neither of these scholars appears to exclude consideration of the other’s 
area of interest by choice. But different problems require different categories 
of research. The “types” formulated to answer one set of questions may not 
prove useful in providing answers to another. Redfield is primarily interested 
in the delineation of processes of change, gua change. As Foster states, “Red- 
field’s interests in cultural processes are primarily limited to what happens to 
folk societies’? (1953:162). Or, in Redfield’s own words in his latest book, 
“What becomes of the folk society?” (Redfield 1953b:27). The synchronic 
study of four Yucatecan communities, as summarized in The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan, purported to “seek through this method of comparison of differently 
affected communities some general knowledge as to the nature of society and 
of its changes” (Redfield 1941: 342-43). In subsequent pages, Redfield tries 
to define his enquiry more specifically: ‘“The problem is seen as one of the rela- 
tion among variables” (ibid. 344). These variables deal with process: organiza- 
tion and disorganization, secularization, individualization. One may argue 
over the meaning and theoretical value of these concepts; but this reader at 
least is convinced that these, rather than the delineation of the types them- 
selves, are the main concern of Redfield’s theorizing. Accordingly, one might 
say that Redfield’s ideal types are no more than anchors for his interpretation 
of process. It is in these terms that his frequent lumping together of “folk” 
and “‘primitive” society (1941, 1947, 19535) serves his purposes, at the same 
time that it is so unsatisfactory for those of many of his critics. To the present 
reader, the communities of Dzitas and Chan Kom appear to be the com- 
munities of major interest in The Folk Culture of Yucatan; Tusik and Merida, 
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on the other hand, seem to be used more for the purpose of understanding 
changes in the intermediate communities than as community examples 
themselves. The qualities involved in “becoming urban” are the object of 
interest, rather than the “folk-primitive”’ or urban polar types. Since it is 
process and not typology which interests Redfield, he is not confounded by 
unanticipated combinations of folk and urban elements in a single community 
setting. The folk culture of the Yaqui Indians of Pascua (Spicer 1940) who live 
next to the city of Tucson, the homogeneous yet commercial Indians of Chichi- 
castenango (Tax 1939), and the existence of urban but nonindividualized West 
African cities (Herskovits 1948:606), are merely taken to be further evidence 
that processes of change operate in many different ways, and along many 
different axes. Consequently, criticisms of Redfield which attack his ideal 
types while passing over his interpretations of process may be missing the 
point. 

In his most recent published work, Redfield makes clear that he knows that 
peasant society is not the same as primitive society, and that there is an 
intimate relationship between the former type and urban society but that no 
such relationship exists for the latter. Here he seems to equate “folk” and 
“primitive,” while setting “peasant” apart: 

The word [peasant] points to a human type. . . . It required the city to bring it into 
existence. There were no peasants before the first cities. And those surviving primitive 
peoples who do not live in terms of the city are not peasants. . .. We may summarize 
the economic character of the peasant village by saying that it combines the primi- 
tive brotherhood of the precivilised folk community with the economic nexus charac- 
teristic of civilized society. . .. Peasant and urbanite are, in certain things, one society, 
and the peasant knows it [Redfield 19536:31-38 passim]. [Italics mine-—S.W.M.] 


Aside from whatever semantic importance may be attached to the use of 
particular words for particular concepts, Foster’s argument is in neat accord 
with Redfield’s, and not an attack upon it. The folk society, in Foster’s view, 
is an integral part of a larger society: 


The folk component of this larger unit bears a symbiotic spatial-temporal relation- 
ship to the more complex component, which is formed by the upper classes of the 
pre-industrial center.... One of the most obvious distinctions between truly 
primitive societies and folk societies is that the latter, over hundreds of years, have 
had constant contact with the centers of intellectual thought and development— 
in a nut-shell, with civilization [Foster 1953 : 163-64]. 


Foster, however, is apparently interested in trying to establish a classifica- 
tion of societal, subcultural or community types in terms of structure. For a 
typologist of cultures, a classificatory tool which fails to set apart the Ona or 
the Eskimo from the villages of the Tarascans is not cutting very fine. Foster 
objects that, previous to his most recent work, ‘“‘Redfield’s typological dichot- 
omy [folk versus urban] groups all non-urban peoples together, the most prim- 
itive, isolated tribal groups, acculturated primitives, the mixed rural cultures 
of Latin America, and the peasant peoples of Europe,” and that such a di- 
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chotomy may “stereotype field research and obscure salient characteristics 
of the societies in which we are interested”’ (Foster 1953:162). Foster’s con- 
cern with the relationship between the folk and nonfolk segments of a given 
society, and his emphasis on structure in defining folk society (1953:171) 
make plain that the questions he asks are not Redfield’s, and that the answers 
he seeks will be correspondingly different. 

Two conclusions emerge: first, Foster criticizes Redfield’s types in terms 
of his own structural interests; he does not come to grips with Redfield’s 
treatment of process. To do justice to Redfield’s approach, it is not sufficient 
to point out that the types themeslves do not jibe with descriptions of any 
real communities, or that polar types are inadequate. Rather, it becomes 
important to show how these types affect his process interpretation, and where 
they may interfere with such an interpretation. I have noted elsewhere (1953) 
that Redfield’s omission of the study of a henequen plantation community in 
Yucatan, where henequen is the basic cash crop of the economy, certainly 
affected his analysis of social change, since it is probably through henequen 
that the major kinds of change have been introduced in recent years into Yuca- 
tecan society. 

Second, it would seem that Redfield’s theoretical concern with the nature 
of process has led to misinterpretation by his readers. This is not to argue 
that criticisms of the characterization of his ‘‘folk ideal type” are unwarranted. 
But, plainly, more clarification is needed with regard to the difference between 
structural types on the one hand, and process interpretation on the other. 
Neither Redfield, nor Foster, nor any of Redfield’s other critics have made this 
difference sufficiently clear. 


Redfield is ahistorical; Foster is interested in history 


Redfield’s use of history, at least in the works discussed by Foster, is mini- 
mal, and he assigns it little importance in getting at his major interest. As 
Foster states, while ‘“‘Redfield recognizes the complex historical origins of the 
cultures of Tepoztlan and Yucatan... [he] feels that their study is not 
germane to the problem that interests him” (Foster 1953:162-63). Foster’s 
concern derives from his own interest in history and his apparent conviction 
that careful historical analysis might eventually lead to the abstraction of 
general regularities of social process from particularistic studies of the culture 
histories of peoples. He does not dwell on the consequences of Redfield’s lack 
of historical interest for a theory of social process, but his own conception of 
what folk society and folk culture should mean reveals his strong historical 
bent. While his definition of the folk is essentially in terms of relationships, 
his examples of the formation of Latin American folk culture (pp. 165-68) are 
historical examples, culled from the culture history of the Hispanic peoples in 
the New World. 

One of the differences between these two scholars, then, would seem to lie 
in their ways of getting at scientific generalizations about change. Redfield’s 
preconceptions about the nature of change are certainly not antihistorical, 
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but Foster is plainly not in agreement when he quotes Redfield to the effect 
that “in Yucatan the problems of historical analysis ‘do not easily lead into 
larger problems’ ” (Foster 1953:163). Foster does not declare his own implicit 
assumption that the study of history and the analysis of social processes are 
linked tasks, though the assumption is present when he writes: 


. .. from the developmental point of view . . . [the merging of primitive with folk 
or peasant society] presupposes that all human society must have been “folk” until 
the beginnings of city life which, over an ever-increasing area, encroaches upon and 
destroys folk culture. Therefore, since folk culture has always existed, a study of its 
origins is coterminous with the study of the origins of culture itself, and is not a 
particular facet of the dynamics of the folk culture problem [Foster 1953 :162]. 


It would seem here that Foster is openly criticizing Redfield’s failure to 
delimit his ideal types more sharply, when in fact his implicit criticism seems 
directed actually toward Redfield’s view that process can be analyzed without 
the need for detailed historical interpretation.? 


Foster’s alternative type formulation, and the problem of class subculture 


Foster’s emphasis on the distinctions between folk and primitive societies 
allows him to advance alternative definitions of folk culture and folk society. 
He seeks to redefine folk society and folk culture in terms of the relationship 
between the urban elite and other segments of the same (“‘pre-industrial’’) 
society: the rural people and the urban lower classes. Bearers of folk culture 
are those who, in such a society, stand in a dependent relationship to the city 
and its governing classes. Such a formulation, however, leaves much to be 
desired. At one point in Foster’s article, the urban originators of much of what 
are later to become folk elements are the “intellectual and artistic classes” 
(p. 165); at another, ‘‘the educated, professional classes’’ (Joc. cit.); and at a 
third, “socially superior groups” (p. 168). The bearers of folk culture, on the 
other hand, vary from being ‘‘peasant societies” (p. 163) to ‘‘the lower classes 
of some types of cities’ (p. 169), and finally, to “‘the masses, whether rural or 
urban” (pp. 164-65). An obvious difficulty here is the crosscutting or over- 
lapping of concepts which have to do with the folk, with those having to do 
with class. Both Redfield and Foster are aware of this crosscutting. But neither 
of them has given a very exacting indication of where folk culture ends and class 
subculture begins. For example, features of a community’s way of life may be 
attributed in part to a preexisting folk society matrix: the culture history 
of the community. But the retention of this way of life may, in part at least, 
be attributed as well to the wholesale incorporation of such a community into 
the bottom class of a modern class-structured society. The Yaqui community 
of Pascua has retained a culture which Redfield, and perhaps Foster as well, 
would label “folk”; also, it is isolated, homogeneous, and organized in ways 
analogous to those which held for the community in its original Mexican 
setting. But the difference is that now it is isolated, homogeneous, and organ- 
ized similarly to the way it was organized before because the structural rela- 
tionship which exists between this community and the larger society of which 
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it has become a part is marked by socioeconomic limitations and class differ- 
ences which set it apart—thus allowing it, and in some ways, perhaps, compell- 
ing it, to maintain its ethnic individuality. 

I have tried to show elsewhere (1953) how a rural proletarian community 
may exhibit certain structural features analogous to the Redfield concept of 
folk society, but that these features are in fact only analogous and not homol- 
ogous. Geographic isolation may be superseded by social isolation through 
rather rigid class differentiation. Homogeneity, the very wide sharing of a 
number of different roles within a social group, may characterize a social 
class as well as a genetic or ethnic group, even while the particular personnel 
of a given group may vary. “Every man a primary producer” may be sup- 
planted by “Every man a wage earner and a consumer of similar goods, pro- 
duced elsewhere and bought for cash.” These superficial parallels with Red- 
field’s ideal folk society are to be explained in terms of the like economic status 
and life-chances of the people concerned; that is, in terms of the formation of 
a rural proletarian class. 

Foster writes that “Content is a useful but nonetheless incidental criterion 
in defining folk” (p. 171). The same might be said of defining class groupings. 
If items of content are “incidental,” to use Foster’s term, if ‘the diagnostic 
criteria pertaining to folk culture and society are structural and organic, and 
have to do with relationships” (loc. cit.), are we not dealing primarily with 
sociological concepts such as class? And if the structural relationships be- 
tween the bearers of folk culture and the intellectual, artistic, educated, pro- 
fessional, or socially superior classes or subgroups of the same society are class 
relationships, then Foster may be incorrect in assuming that increasing indus- 
trialization will destroy the so-called folk cultures of the world. 

No one can question the tremendous impact of urban, industriai, ‘West- 
ern’ culture on the world’s primitives and peasants. But industrial civilizations 
have not eradicated class stratification—in fact, in many cases they have 
created class divisions where they did not exist before or where they had existed 
in less complex forms. In Africa, Asia, and Latin America, for instance, myriad 
new forms of division of labor, occupational specialization, differentiation in 
wealth and in access to land have appeared. The multiplication of alternatives 
which, according to Redfield’s formulation, appears in urban society, has led 
to the growth of class subcultures. Plantation and mine communities, and the 
lower classes of many cities, continue to maintain many “folk qualities’’ in 
strength. The structural relationships are such that significant cultural differ- 
ences are maintained between these groups and the socially superior groups 
in the same societies. In other words, lower-class communities may continue 
to preserve older cultural practices and elements (content) largely because 
alternatives are not socially and economically available or feasible, rather than 
because of any positive preference for an older, more laborious, indigenous, 
or “folk-like”’ way of behaving. 

To sum up, Redfield’s and Foster’s formulations differ largely because 
their methods and their objectives are different. Redfield treats of process; 
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his interest in types is complementary. In the works Foster criticizes, Red- 
field is not concerned with history and deals only tangentially with structure. 
Foster is interested in structure, in history, and in a more detailed typology 
of cultures. His concern with process and with history apparently springs from 
a “structuralist” viewpoint, as his criticisms of Redfield and his definitions of 
the folk demonstrate. Neither of these scholars, however, has dealt fully with 
the interrelationship of concepts of the folk and the phenomenon of class. 
Until this interrelationship is clear, the folk culture concept may prove to be 
a stumbling block to the erection of a more detailed and discriminating ty- 
pology of societies, subcultures, and communities. 


SripNEY W. Mintz, Yale University 


NOTES 

1 Thanks are due Morton H. Fried and Eric R. Wolf, who read and criticized this brief com- 
ment. 

2 Redfield, in a recent work (19536), does make much more use of detailed history in con- 
structing a folk-urban developmental schema, basing himself in large part on the work of Childe; 
but it is doubtful whether this is historical analysis in the sense that Foster might desire it. 
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COMMENTS ON THE PILTDOWN REMAINS 


In the light of our experience in investigating and evaluating fluorine and 
other constituents of archeological human and animal bone, we would draw 
the following conclusions from the data presented by Washburn (1953) in 
his Table 1. Neither of us has seen the 1953 report by Weiner, Oakley and 
Clark. 

The jaw, molar and canine of Piltdown 1 and the molar tooth of Piltdown 
2 we would regard as of very recent origin—i.e., modern in the temporal sense. 
The belief has been expressed in newspaper accounts, and apparently also by 
Weiner, Oakley and Clark, that these pieces were introduced into the gravels 
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by some unknown or unnamed person with the intent to deceive. This may be 
the case. If these four bones were on the other hand naturally interred (i.e., 
are indigenous to the gravels and not deliberately placed there as a hoax), the 
duration of interment could hardly have exceeded a span of time in excess of a 
few decades. This opinion derives from two facts: (1) the fluorine (F) content 
of the bones mentioned does not exceed the range found in fresh bone, and 
(2) the values for the nitrogen content (3.9, 4.3, 5.1 and 4.2 per cent) all lie at 
or above the average value for fresh human and animal bone, which is about 
4.0 per cent (Cook and Heizer 1952, Table 5). Even a relatively short period 
of interment, of the order of 100 to 300 years, as shown by burials in culturally 
late California sites, reduces the nitrogen content rapidly to not higher than 
3.0 per cent. Inspection of our data for nitrogen content from 28 archeological 
sites shows a clear trend of decreasing nitrogen with age. 

Referring again to Table 1 of Washburn’s article, the Piltdown 1 skull 
and the (animal?) bone from the Upper Pleistocene, together with the frontal 
fragment of Piltdown 2, all give indication of moderate age. This is indicated 
by the value of 0.1 per cent of fluorine, which definitely exceeds the level in 
fresh bone, and values for nitrogen content ranging from 0.7 to 1.4 per cent. 
No fresh bone which could have been secured and interred in a field by an 
Englishman within this century could show this degree of nitrogen depletion. 
Specimens from archeological sites in California which are within this range 
of nitrogen content can usually be assigned cultural dates of more than 1,000 
years. It is hardly necessary to state that a direct transfer from our local 
situation cannot be made to England, and this is not implied. 

The last item cited by Washburn in his Table 1 and described as “occipital 
fragment of Piltdown 2” contains 0.03 per cent fluorine and 0.6 per cent nitro- 
gen. This bone illustrates the undesirability of excessive dogmatism with re- 
gard to the dating of individual specimens. The low fluorine content implies a 
very recent origin since the fluorine content is within the range of very recent 
bone. On the other hand, the nitrogen value of 0.6 per cent indicates a relatively 
great antiquity, since it is the lowest value found in any of the Piltdown 
bone samples. On the basis solely of the two analyses presented, it is hypo- 
thetically possible to allocate this bone to any one of the following three cate- 
gories: (1) a modern bone introduced as a hoax; (2) an archeological specimen 
removed from its original site elsewhere and introduced to the Piltdown lo- 
cality, and (3) an indigenous bone in the Piltdown gravels. This conflict sug- 
gests the desirability of subjecting the sample to analysis for further con- 
stituents such as bound water, organic carbon, carbonate and calcium. Mean- 
while, we may express agreement with Washburn’s opinion that the three 
samples which constitute Piltdown 2 are of entirely distinct and separate 
origin. 

Analytic results of the Oakley-Hoskins 1950 determinations of the Pilt- 
down materials which differ from those of 1953 are presumably to be taken as 
errors. They do not imply a lack of reliability of the fluorine method for deriv- 
ing relative age of bones in the same bed. The large amount of investigation 
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by the fluorine method (see Oakley 1953; Heizer and Cook 1952) appears to 
support the validity of the technique. 

Our experience with the chemistry of fresh and archeological bone leads 
us to suggest that if any question still remains as to the modern origin of the 
Piltdown mandible, this could be settled by analyzing for fat by the method 
first proposed by Gangl and discussed at length by Cook and Heizer (1952: 
1-3). Furthermore, it would be desirable to have data on the other organic and 
inorganic components mentioned above. The interplay of all these methods is 
discussed with respect to the problems of dating by Cook and Heizer (1953a, 
19536). 

The Piltdown episode emphasizes a conclusion which we drew in our re- 
ports, namely, that although one cannot set up a universal dating system based 
on chemical analysis of bone, nevertheless chemical analysis proves itself an 
exceedingly valuable tool in specific instances as, for example, in differentiating 
the skull and jaw of the Piltdown material. It is further interesting to note 
that the fluorine method has been available in its essentials (mainly through 
the efforts of Middleton and Carnot) for over a century, and that shortly after 
Carnot’s major publication in 1893 the method was successfully applied in 
Mexico and the United States. Apparently the method did not appeal to the 
prehistorians and physical anthropologists of the period, and it fell into disuse. 
One unfortunate result has been that no person in England, where Middleton 
worked and published, until the time of Oakley, saw in the fluorine technique 
a ready means of solving the most difficult single problem of the Piltdown re- 
mains, which was the matter of the association of the mandible with the skull. 


RoBERrT F. HEIZER and SHERBURNE F. Cook 
University of California (Berkeley) 
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Technical Notes 


PIcTURE TESTING: AN AID TO ETHNOLOGICAL FIELD Work* 
A Field Problem 

In 1950 and 1951, the writer was engaged in the study of social control 
among the Tarahumara Indians of southwestern Chihuahua, Mexico. The 
crucial theoretical issue in this research was to establish the relationship be- 
tween ideal norms and actual behavior. The problem of how to devise a 
field technique first to collect ideal norms, then to verify their importance 
in affecting real behavior, had to be solved if the study was to produce results. 

The initial gathering of a body of ideal norms posed no serious problem be- 
cause the Tarahumara have elected native officials whose specific task it is to 
adjudicate all manner of disputes ranging from marital maladjustment, deser- 
tions, mistreatment of children, to theft and homicide. These officials conduct 
formal and public trials in which the complaints are aired and solemn judg- 
ments delivered. Here actual behavior is being put to the test of ideal norms. 
So far the field procedure follows the suggestion of Hoebel and Llewelyn (The 
Cheyenne Way, 1941) that in the conflict-sanction situation one can see the 
ideal norms of the group in action. Accordingly, a body of sanction situations 
was collected by attending actual trials and by discussing with native officials 
from several different districts the disputes they had settled in the past. 

Then began the difficult task of confirming the “assumption” that the 
conflict situations thus exposed (jealousy, divorce, desertion, theft, etc.) were 
indeed the most common and urgent types of interpersonal problems inherent 
in Tarahumara social life, and that the trial material did not represent an 
accidental array of special cases. It remained to be demonstrated, as well, that 
the ideal norms obtained from the native officials were not just special ideal 
statements linked to their status, but essentially the same as those of non- 
official Tarahumaras for the same situation. In order to accomplish this project 
it was necessary to overcome all the problems of obtaining informants, coaxing 
them into discussions, checking and rechecking statements—matters which 
proved extremely difficult. 

The writer, in desperation, after direct interviewing failed, finally hit upon 
the solution of applying, in a very simplified form, some of the principles of 
projective testing. Others have, of course, used projective tests in their field 
work: Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Tests, and modified versions of the 
latter. This paper describes one instance of a test developed under field con- 
ditions. A series of drawings was made that would suggest to a sample of in- 


* This methodological statement is excerpted from the writer’s doctoral dissertation, “Ideal 
Norms and Social Control in Tarahumara Society” (Yale University, 1952). Field work was car- 
ried out with the aid of a Viking Fund Pre-Doctoral Fellowship and a grant from the Yale Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. 
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Pewee 


formants situations of interpersonal conflict without giving any specific hint 
as to the nature of the dispute, this in order to promote verbal responses 
prompted from the informants’ own experiences. Thus, it would be possible to 
direct responses to the area containing the ideational content required without 
asking questions about “proper” behavior that might be too direct, confusing 
or leading. Even more important, one could tell from the responses if the in- 
formant himself invoked the ideal norm in telling a story about the conflict. 


Test Construction and Procedure 


First, the writer decided to limit the area of action to interpersonal rela- 
tions within the family, this for three reasons. Many of the sanction cases 
collected were concerned with inner family conflict, providing a rich body of 
comparative materials. Then, the problems of inner family conflict were one 
of the writer’s principal concerns and he had failed to get information about 
such delicate matters by direct questioning. Finally, he thought it advisable 
to use a small number of drawings so as not to tire the patience of the inform- 
ants. 

An experimental set of drawings was made and tested with two Spanish- 
speaking informants to whom the writer could administer the test and whose 
responses he could if necessary query directly. (The Tarahumara speak a Uto- 
Aztecan language in which the writer had not yet become fluent.) He did not 
explain the nature or purpose of the drawings to the control informants, but 
merely instructed them to tell him a story about what they thought was 
happening to the people they saw. On the basis of these “‘pretest”’ results, he 
was able to eliminate features of the drawings that blocked responses by repre- 
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senting persons whose actions could not be interpreted, or who suggested too 
clearly one single specific real life situation rather than a number of possible 
situations. The drawings, all of which stressed some aspect of interpersonal 
conflict, were designed to suggest to the informants the following constella- 
tions of actors: (1) a father angry at a child; (2) a man angry at a woman; (3) 
a woman angry at a man; (4) a situation of extreme violence in which the man 
is the aggressor. 

When the “control” informants began to narrow responses to indicate that 
the pictures were focusing attention on problems of interpersonal relations, 
the writer felt satisfied. 

One of these Spanish-speaking informants acted as interpreter; the house- 
holds in the rancherfa of Siquirichic were visited, and a set of responses was 
secured from seventeen males. (No females could be enticed to cooperate.) 

The results of the test were analyzed in final form only after the field trip 
was completed and a fuller ethnographic knowledge was at hand. When the 
responses to the picture test were compared for situational context and ac- 
companying normative statements with the data from trial cases, they were 
found to agree in all essential points. The writer was now confident that these 
ideal norms were indeed the common property of the Tarahumara and not 
merely mental constructs of his own, or limited to a few native officials, and 
that the areas of conflict being treated were crucial and significant ones for the 
study. 


On the basis of his experiences, the writer suggests the following cautions 
concerning the scope and use of this type of test: 

1. A single drawing should not be too complicated as to actors and actions. 
Do not attempt to obtain too much information from each picture. Use several 
pictures, if necessary. 

2. Do not expect the total implications of the situations alluded to by in- 
formants to be available in such responses alone. The drawing, by its very 
construction, may suggest only one aspect of a complicated conflict. Direct 
questioning later will prove enlightening. 

3. The use of more than one drawing of even vaguely similar circumstances 
may cause the informants simply to repeat themes. 

4. Extreme care must be taken that elements depicted in drawings are not 
so specific in content as immediately to suggest to all informants only one 
probable situation—unless such focusing of attention is expressly desired 
(e.g., a drinking gourd and angry people would immediately suggest a drinking 
party and intoxicated people). 

5. The drawings must be accurate as to style of clothing, facial expression, 
and stance, so that the informants can recognize the actors as people like them- 
selves. At the same time, these expressions and postures must show only the 
most general types of emotions and activities, so that no specific interpretation 
is obvious. 


Jacos Friep, McGill University 
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ANALYSIS OF ExoTIC RECORDINGS 


Source material for musical anthropology in the form of field recordings in- 
creases daily, but analysis and transcription lag far behind because of obvious 
technical! difficulties. Few exotic musics can boast of any musical notation to 
aid the analyst; and even in the rare case of a highly developed system such as 
that of Okinawa (La Rue 1951), a latitude in performance is implied which re- 
quires careful comparative checking between recording and notation. The re- 
cent development of the speech-stretcher many eventually simplify the pro- 
blem of musical transcription as well as speech analysis. Since this device is not 
now, and perhaps never will be, widely available, the technique: described be- 
low provide some usefu! substitutes. 

Equipment. Two tape recorders are essential to facilitate re-recording, and 
should include between them 3.75, 7.5 and 15 inches per second recording 
speeds. It is advisable to make several working tapes to avoid possible damage 
to the original master recording. To disentangle a complicated recording, it 
may help to make re-recordings emphasizing certain frequencies: to transcribe 
lower parts, make a tape suppressing high frequencies, vice versa for upper 
parts. 

Pattern Analysis. In any style where a basic pattern repeats with minute 
variations (e.g., in Javanese music) the exact location of a particular pattern 
or section can more easily be determined if marked either acoustically or me- 
chanically in one of the following ways: 

(1) An additional numbering signal may be dubbed in over the original re- 


cording, such as a voice saying ‘“‘one-two-three . . .”; a metronome, buzzer, or 
other neutral sound; or a piano scale, with its 1-2-3... system furnishing the 
counting device, superimposed in a range which will not interfere with the 
original. 


(2) The tape itself may be marked on the back with a wax pencil (messy) 
or bits of white mending tape—particularly helpful for repeated playings of a 
short section. 

(3) Marking clicks may be introduced by gapped splices in the tape or by 
scratching off the iron oxide coating (harder). 

(4) Alternate a short section of live tape with a long stretch of blank tape or 
paper leader to provide a “breather” in which to write down the material in 
the live section. An average proportion is two seconds live to twenty sec- 
onds blank, easily varied according to difficulty between pieces or even inside 
a given piece. The gaps are easily bridged by getting a general idea in advance 
from an unspliced tape, then rechecking with the unspliced version at the end. 
The material can be prepared for analysis by an unskilled assistant. 

Pitch Analysis. Important not only for direct evidence, but also indirectly 
in comparing and evaluating different recordings—consistency in pitch is often 
a useful index of relative competence of performers. A case in point is the his- 
toric experiment of Stumpf (1901), who showed by comparative pitch analysis 
that the strange Siamese scale was no accident, but a convention observed 
accurately by all experienced Thai musicians. To isolate a single tone in a disk 
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re-recording, lift the pickup from the original disk at the end of the tone de- 
sired, at the same moment stopping the lathe motion of the cutting head on 
the re-recording: the resulting circular groove will play the desired note over 
and over in “broken-record” fashion, permitting accurate measurement by 
various pitch-comparison devices. Tape recorders are easier: clip out the note in 
question and re-record, giving two durations. Splice these and re-record again, 
giving four durations, and so on until a sufficient number has been reached to 
construct an endless belt of tape which will play the note to be analyzed as 
long as required. This method is particularly helpful in locating the elusive be- 
ginnings and ends of vocal slides and glissando effects. 

Extremely precise pitch and pattern measurements are made possible by 
photographing wave forms produced by a given passage in a cathode ray os- 
cilloscope or in the Dorsey ‘“‘phonelscope” described in detail by Metfessel 
(1928). In the case of pitch, such accuracy is seldom warranted: field record- 
ings are rarely made with electrical power of sufficient stability to justify ab- 
solute pitch determination. Ordinary commercial power in the United States 
often fluctuates enough to play an LP recording in different keys at different 
times of day. In the case of extremely complex patterns, photographic proc- 
esses may occasionally be the only method of solution. So far, however, they 
are limited to single musical lines, and involve great expense and iaborious 
transcription. 


JAN LA Wellesley College 
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Puncu CarpDs APPLIED TO ETHNOBOTANICAL RESEARCH 


The wide scattering of ethnobotanical information in the literature poses a 
real problem for the research worker. A punch card index system is here pre- 
sented as a means of organizing this material and making it available by the 
use of a sorting device. This particular paper applies to the Southwestern lit- 
erature. 

For this system a hand notcher, sorting needle and index cards are needed. 
All equipment described is from Charles R. Hadley Co., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Virtually identical equipment may be obtained from the McBee Com- 
pany, which has offices in principal cities. The hand notcher resembles a rail- 
road conductor’s punch and the sorting needle is similar to an ice pick. The 
5 X 8 index cards have a single series of holes around all margins. These holes 
are divided into coding units or fields of four holes. Within each of the twenty- 
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two fields the holes are numbered one, two, four, and seven. A recent publica- 
tion (Casey and Perry 1951) gives much information on this and other punch 
card systems. Additional information, particularly on coding techniques for 
marginal punched cards, may be found in McGaw (1952). 

When the sorting needle is inserted in any given hole in a group of cards 
and raised, the cards on which that hole has been notched drop from the pack. 
Sorting in any number of predetermined classifications will locate the same 
index card. The success of such a system depends on the method by which the 
information on the card has been coded for notching. 

Three methods of coding are: direct, numerical, and alphabetical. In the 
direct code a single meaning is assigned to each hole. In the numerical code, 
meaning is assigned to single numbers and combinations of numbers so that 
each field can contain fourteen categories [1, 2, 3 (2+1), 4, 5 (4+1), etc., up to 
14 (7+4+2+1 or all holes in the field notched)]. For example, number one 
means Apache, two means Pima, and three means Paiute, all under the general 
heading of ethnic group. The alphabetical code is based on the principle of the 
numerical code. Numbers one to thirteen in a field are assigned a letter value 
from A to N and repeated for N-Z. Each number is thus assigned two letter 
values. Ambiguity is prevented by the formation of an N-Z field. Each time 
a letter between N and Z is notched in the regular field it is also notched in 
the N-Z field. (See Figure 1.) 

In this study the above methods of coding were applied to the following cate- 
gories: (1) plant genus, (2) ethnic or cultura] group in which employed, (3) 
plant family, (4) use of the plant, (5) author of publication in which it oc- 
curs. Frequency of use determined how finely these categories were to be sub- 
divided and where they were placed on the card. 

In the category of plant genus the alphabetical coding was employed for 
the first four letters of the generic name. Because the category was used fre- 
quently it was placed at the top of the card. Care must be used to code the pre- 
sent valid generic name. Many names in old references are no longer valid, but 
rank as synonyms. These would be lost in such an index system unless filed 
under their valid names with reference given to the synonyms appearing in the 
publication. Many synonyms are listed in floras of the Southwestern states. The 
best way to find a valid name is in the Gray Herbarium Card Index which is 
kept up to date and complete for all synonyms. 

In the category of author of publication, the alphabetical coding is used 
for the first four letters of the author’s last name. It was placed at the bottom 
of the card, since it was of infrequent use. 

The ethnic and cultural groups category was divided into twenty units with 
a numerical coding of one to ten in each of 2 fields (see upper right-hand corner 
of Figure 1). Numbers 11-14 were left for later expansion if needed. Two 
tribes in the same field cannot be punched on one card, but if they occur in 
different fields, they can. The need for notching an index card for two tribes 
was recognized by placing tribes more closely related linguistically or spatially 
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in separate notching fields. For efficiency single notch numbers (1, 2, 4, 7) were 
assigned to tribes occurring most frequently in the literature. 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF UsE WITHIN PLANT FAMILIES OCCURRING IN SEVEN SOUTH- 


WESTERN ETHNOBOTANICAL REFERENCES (STEVENSON 1908-1909; 
Rossins ef al. 1916; CASTETTER 1935; CASTETTER AND UNDER- 
HILL 1935; WuiTInG 1939; Etmore 1943; Curtin 1947). 

ONLY FREQUENCIES TEN AND HIGHER ARE LISTED 


Amaranthaceae 28 Euphorbiaceae 10 Pinaceae 34 
Amaryllidaceae 15 Fagaceae 13 Polygonaceae 24 
Anacardiaceae 10 Gramineae 68 Ranunculaceae 10 
Asclepiadaceae 16 Labiatae 28 Rosaceae 48 
Cactaceae 77 Leguminosae 119 Salicaceae 25 
Capparidaceae 11 Liliaceae 55 Saxifragaceae 10 
Chenopodiaceae 57 Loranthaceae 11 Scrophulariaceae 20 
Compositae 188 Malvaceae 19 Solanaceae 61 
Cruciferae 29 Nyctaginaceae 12 Umbeliferae 18 
Cucurbitaceae 29 Onagraceae 13 Zygophyllaceae 16 


The category of plant families proved to be only of sufficient use to divide it 
into groupings of families by the numerical coding. Uniformity of the scientif- 
ic name was established by using a state flora (Kearney and Peebles 1951) as 
a standard. Alphabetical groupings of families were based on (1) the frequency 
of plant families starting with a given letter and (2) the frequency of reference 
to use within the family. (See Table 1.) The following coding was determined: 


. Composite family 
. Legume family 
. All families beginning with A-Cg 


All families beginning with Chenop-Cyperus, except Composites 
All families beginning with E-K 


. All families beginning with L-N, except legumes 


All families beginning with O-R 
All families beginning with S-Z 


In the “uses of plants” category direct coding into six major subdivisions 
was used. These subdivisions were further clarified by (1) defining each cate- 
gory and (2) establishing the category of general to provide for plant uses de- 
scribed vaguely or so rarely that they fit no section created. These categories 
were coded as follows: 


4. 


Medicinal: a substance possessing or reputed to possess curative or medic- 
inal properties. 

Ceremonial: a system of rules or rites and forms observed at, or pre- 
scribed for, certain places or occasions. 
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2. Food plants: edible plants including those used for beverages, smoking, 
chewing, and seasoning. 
1. Domestic: belonging to the house or household, addicted or adapted to 
family life. 
. Arts and crafts: tools, raw materials, products, dyes, clothing, ornament, 
costumes, musical instruments, footgear, cordage and weapons. 
4. Cullivated: labor and care bestowed upon for the purpose of aiding or 
improving growth. 
No notch. General: items that fit no category. 


The permanent code card (see Figure 1) was utilized as a guide for notching 
all cards. It contains seven completely unused fields, or ninety-eight subdivi- 
sions which could be used to elaborate any or all subdivisions at a later time. 

Essential information to be typed on each card is as follows: 


(1) Bibliographic information of the publication. 

(2) Valid scientific name of the plant including abbreviated name of the 
author. 

(3) Any synonyms for the valid plant name used in the publication. 

(4) Scientific name of the plant family. 

(5) An abstract or quotation of the use of the plant. 

(6) The page number from which the information was taken. 


Any question containing a combination of the main categories can be in- 
vestigated quickly and thoroughly with this index system. For example: What 
ethnic groups use jimson weed (Datura sp.) as a means of inducing visions; 
What was the prehistoric distribution of cotton; Is there any single family or 
genus that has a high proportion of medicinal uses? Questions such as these 
could be investigated rapidly. 

VorsiLa L. Bonrer, Yosemite Field School 
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PuncH CARDS AND DENTITION DATA 


The key sorting system has been found to be practical and convenient to 
use in certain problems of the dentition. Such instances are generally those in- 
volving relatively small samples and those in which the statistical work is pre- 
viously determined to be limited. In some cases data can be picked out and 
handled adequately directly from the work sheets; in others it is wasteful of 
time and effort to use any system short of the I.B.M. Between these two 
choices is the key sorting-punch card which is comparatively inexpensive and 
has certain other advantages. 

Recently it was found necessary to tabulate data pertaining to the spread 
and apposition of roots on upper and lower human molar teeth from a series 
of dental X-rays. Twelve teeth were involved (three in each quadrant) and 
four categories of information were recorded on data sheets for later transfer 
to the punch cards. No further work on this particular material was antici- 
pated. The frequency of combinations of the various root characteristics and 
classes of measurement was easily and quickly determined with a few passes of 
the sorting needle. 

It is not necessary to have the punch cards printed. This means a saving in 
time and expense. One master card with the various punch areas identified by 
type or ink can suffice for a complete study involving any number of cards. 
The outer hole-containing border of the master card is cut off all around the 
card leaving the numbers and part of the orienting clipped corner. Further, 
small windows are cut out of the blank central space on the master through 
which to pencil notes, names, project numbers, etc. on each card. Any heavy 
paper clip will hold the master in proper matching position on the blank cards. 
The card can be punched readily and notes can be penciled through the win- 
dows with the master clipped to the blank. The printing of forms and illustra- 
tions directly on the cards is sometimes desirable, but not necessary to the use- 
fulness of key sorting systems. 

Other uses can be made of this system such as cataloguing slides, photo- 
graphs, etc., with punches designating their contents and quality. They have 
also been used to record data directly in the field. Cards are available in many 
stock sizes. The division of the borders into four hole units is probably best for 
most purposes, but in special cases one may need more than the four. A fifth 
hole can be valued by the numeral 15 following the 1, 2, 4, 7 sequence. 
ALBERT A. DAHLBERG, University of Chicago 
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AUSTRALIAN LOCAL ORGANIZATION 
Sir: 

Writing in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST of August 1953 Professor Elkin refers 
to a statement of mine that “everywhere in Australia the fundamental basis of social 
organization is a system of patrilineal local groups or clans of small size.’’ He questions 
the truth of this generalization. He says that it is ‘‘definitely not true of Western Arn- 
hem Land and of Melville and Bathurst Islands, which not only possess matrilineal 
phratries and in the former case also matrilineal moieties and subsection cycles, but are 
also matrilocal.” 

Elkin’s statement about Melville and Bathurst Islands does not agree with the 
earlier accounts of the islands by Spencer, Basedow, Hart and others, on whose 
authority I wrote in 1931, “These tribes have the normal organization into patrilineal 
hordes but have neither moieties nor sections. They have matrilineal totemic clans 
united into three exogamous phratries.” 

Elkin describes the tribes of Western Arnhem Land as having “patrilineal descent 
groups” of an unusual kind, but which are associated in some way with particular 
localities, ‘“There is a patrilineal spiritual tie to the country; that is, the spirits of a 
patrilineal descent group have been mediated from the ‘Dreaming’ through a particular 
Dreaming place. This does not entail ownership of tracts of country with hunting 
rights.” By “the dreaming” Elkin means the mythical period in which the natural 
and social order is believed to have come into existence, and by a Dreaming place I 
suppose he means what is usually called a totem-center. What relation there is between 
this unusual form of social structure and the more normal Australian systems cannot 
be known until we are given a detailed account of the Arnhem Land system. 

To mention one point as an illustration of the kind of information we should need, 
the political organization of Australian tribes involves occasional armed conflict be- 
tween groups. In the normal social structure the group that engages in armed conflict 
with another is the patrilineal local clan. How are armed conflicts organized in Western 
Arnhem Land? 

Elkin also writes, ‘‘Nor am I satisfied that the social organization of south-eastern 
Queensland and north-central New South Wales was based on patrilineal local groups.” 
My own investigations among these tribes were carried out on different occasions in 
1914, 1918, 1929 and 1930. I paid particular attention to the local organization. Of 
course even in 1914 the local organization was no longer fully functioning, since the 
native lands had been taken over by the whites. But the original system as it was about 
1840 or 1850 could be discovered by careful enquiries among old men who had attended 
the ceremonies for the initiation of boys, when a number of clans would come together. 

Such a ceremony had to be organized by a local clan that had a ceremonial ground 
in its territory, and they would send out invitations to other local groups. The first 
stage of the ceremony was the arrival of the visiting clans, each of which made its 
own separate camp on the side of the ceremonia! ground that was in the direction of 
its own territory. On the arrival of a clan the hosts, and any others who had already 
arrived, went to that part of the ceremonial ground where the “Bora” ring had been 
put in readiness. The arriving local clan presented themselves at the ring, and the men 
then danced round on the inside of the ring, the spectators remaining outside, and as 
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they danced they shouted out the names of important places in their own territory. 
They thus identified themselves with their territory, their “taurai” to use the Kami- 
laroi word. There was no proper name for a clan or for its territory as a whole. The 
young men who attended a Bora ceremony thus learned something of the geography 
of the region. After attending three or four such ceremonies held in different places 
they would have a fairly adequate knowledge of the various local groups. One im- 
portant function of the initiation ceremonies was to make the young men acquainted 
with the social structure. Even as late as 1930 there were still surviving men who had 
attended one or more of these ceremonies, but the last about which I could get a re- 
liable account was in the last decade of the nineteenth century. With the discon- 
tinuance of the ceremonies, and the collecting together of aborigines on stations and 
reserves, the knowledge of the former local organization gradually became extinct.. 

In early ethnographical literature there was evidence that what was called in 
Kamilaroi a ‘aurai was a hunting and collecting territory which belonged to a patri- 
lineal group. But in 1905 Mrs. Langloh Parker had published a book on the Yualarai 
tribe (her spelling of the name is Eu-ahl-a-yi) in which there was a passage that seemed 
to imply the existence of matrilineal local groups. Therefore, when I was investigating 
these tribes I made a long and tiresome journey to the station where Mrs. Parker had 
lived, and was fortunate enough to find still there one of her chief informants, Helen, 
and some other old members of the tribe. I satisfied myself by the most careful en- 
quiries from these persons that the local groups of the Yualarai were patrilineal and 
similar to those of the other tribes I had investigated, such as the Wiradjeri, the 
Kamilaroi, the Wongaibon and Murawari, and the Kogai of southern Queensland. I 
am quite certain of the accuracy of my account of these tribes in spite of Elkin’s 
doubts. 

In deference to Professor Elkin I will now substitute for the sentence he quote. 
from me the statement that “in all Australian tribes about which we have at present 
adequate detailed knowledge the basis of social organization is or was a system of 
patrilineal local groups or clans of small size.” 

A. R. RADCLIFFE-BRowN, Rhodes University (Grahamstown, Cape Province) 


A NOTE ON RovseE’s ““THE CrrcUM-CARIBBEAN THEORY, 
AN ARCHEOLOGICAL TEST”’ 
Sir: 

In his recent article Rouse has provided us with a crisp demonstration of culture 
sequence in the Antilles and northern Venezuela, and of its bearing upon Steward’s 
theory of a circum-Caribbean culture sphere. I find myself in agreement with its main 
tenor, yet wish to raise minor issue with him regarding interpretation of the form and 
distribution of rubber-ball games. 

In a concluding passage Rouse adduces support for his hypothetical reconstruction 
in such ethnological ‘‘facts’”’ as the resemblances present between the games of Meso- 
America and the Antilles. At the same time, he denies the presence of similar games 
along a putative path of diffusion from Mexico to the Greater Antilles ‘via the Circum- 
Caribbean route along the north shore of South America.” The games reported for the 
Otomac and other tribes on the Llanos of Apure and the upper Orinoco are dismissed 
as being derived from the Andes. 

There seems little doubt but that the Antillean versions of the game represent a 
late introduction, since courts there date only from Periods IIIb and IV for Puerto 
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Rico. The suggestion (Stern 1950:32) that the game might have been present earlier in 
conjunction with a nonstructural court would, in the light of Rouse’s summary of site 
characteristics, at best carry back its introduction to Period IIIa. It does not therefore 
follow, however, that a Mexican source must be found for the Antillean game. That 
derivation retains substantial merit, although not supported by detailed evidence of 
cultural interchange in other media. Meanwhile, it is worth pointing out that there 
did exist cognate games in Central America, which provide alternative sources for the 
derivation of the Antillean game. 

It is the other side of the shoe, however, that pinches. Rouse must dismiss the 
Otomac and their neighbors by deriving their game from that played by the Colorado. 
The latter game, however, is by far the most deviant of any that came to my attention 
and seems to represent a peripheral development, an assimilation of the use of a rubber 
ball to the wake-games of the highland Andes. More than this, his explanation flies in 
the face of the “danger of reconstructing culture history primarily on the basis of 
ethnological data, without the time perspective provided by archeological research”’; 
for there is no archeological evidence, to my knowledge, supporting the existence of the 
rubber-ball game so far west in the Andean area. Rouse’s explanation would in effect 
bring from divergent sources two versions of the game, that of the Taino and that of the 
Otomac, which in their detailed characteristics evince stronger resemblances to each 
other than to any other version. It would, finally, leave unexplained the other South 
American cognates. 

These facts do not require a postulated circum-Caribbean horizon to account for 
them. Rouse’s theory, however convincing in its essential features, explains them no 
better. His paper does, however, demonstrate the type of evidence needed for a critical 
evaluation of what is proving itself a stimulating theory. 

THEODORE STERN, University of Oregon 
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Reply 


Stern raises two main objections: (1) that Meso-America is not the only possible 
source of the Antillean bal] game and (2) that the ball game reported for the Otomac 
and other tribes of the Llanos of Apure is not likely to be derived from the game played 
by the Colorado. Unless I am mistaken, I did not state in my article that either of 
these propositions was correct. Certainly I did not intend to, for I agree with Stern 
that they are not. 

With regard to the first proposition, I merely stated that “it is more logical to” 
derive the Antillean ball game from Mexico and cited Lovén (1935:694-95) as a pro- 
ponent of this theory. I agree with Stern that Central and even South America provide 
alternative sources. The data available at the present time are not, in my opinion, 
sufficient to decide between any of these alternatives, although my current preference 
is for Meso-America, partially because there is more continuity of distribution in that 
direction and partially because of the specific resemblances which the ball courts, stone 
collars, and elbow-stones of Puerto Rico have with the ball courts, stone yokes, and 
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palmate stones of Mexico, as has recently been pointed out by Alegria (1951) and 
Ekholm (1946, 1949; personal communication). 

As for the second proposition, my statement was that the Otomac ball game might 
be derived “from the closest place where it is known to be present, in the Andes to the 
west.” I am afraid this is an ambiguous statement, but I had intended it to include not 
only the territory of the Colorado Indians, to the southwest in Ecuador, but also the 
Colombian and Venezuelan highlands, more directly to the west. (Hence, the comma.) 
Again, I would not like to make a definite choice between these alternatives, nor even 
to rule out an Antillean origin for the Otomac ball game, until additional data are ob- 
tained. My preference, however, is for Colombia, principally because, as Kirchoff 
(1948, 4:439) says, “Otomac culture definitely seems to have been derived . . . from 
one of the high culture areas towards the west” and its resemblances are “not with 
Pera or Colombia, but with Middle America.” This, to my mind, raises the possibility 
that the Otomac migrated through Colombia from the direction of Middle America, 
bringing the ball game with them. 

There are, to be sure, specific ethnological resemblances between the Otomac ball 
game and that of the Taino in the Greater Antilles, as Stern points out, but these are 
to my mind counterbalanced by the lack of archeological resemblances. I am partic- 
ularly impressed by the fact that no ball courts, stone collars, or elbow-stones have 
been found on the Llanos of Apure or anywhere else in South America, since these are 
traits which appear to link the Taino ball game with Meso-America. In view of this 
“archeological fact,” I am more inclined to explain the ethnological similarities be- 
tween the Otomac and Taino ball games as being due to a common origin in Central 
America and/or Meso-America than to derive one from the other. But either of these 
hypotheses is, in my opinion, preferable to the “theory” of origin among the Colorado 
which Stern attributes to me in his note. 

IrvinG Rouse, Yale University 
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SPAULDING’S REVIEW OF ForD 


I 
Sir: 

The screams of anguished authors who fear that their brain children are being 
murdered by reviewers (Spaulding 1953) are becoming all too common in the jungle of 
American anthropology. I have struggled valiantly against the temptation to add my 
voice to the din again—and have lost. When Measurements of Some Prehistoric Design 
Developments in the Southeastern States was completed and sent to the press, I rather 
doubted that it was a worthwhile study—perhaps merely another illustration of cul- 
tural diffusion in time and space, with a slightly different twist, but illustrating concepts 
and principles that were rather well accepted by present-day archeologists. My feeble 
arguments seemed rather like kicking a dead horse. But the horse isn’t dead at all. 

Spaulding and some of his associates have been trained to prefer a stable finite 
world provided with tangible facts which, together with the logical truths that connect 
them, are all waiting to be discovered. This may make sense as a scientific ideal; I’m 
not too certain. However, “reality” is frequently confused with the ability of man to 
contact the phenomena with his five senses—a stone is real. Artifacts and observable 
situations are the “real” experienceable facts of archeology. Many cautious students 
have concentrated on these realities, thus hoping to avoid the risky business of stacking 
hypotheses into what may be a shaky structure. 

At Spaulding’s present institution, and at others in the Midwest, many years have 
been spent studying in detail the characteristics of pottery clays, tempering materials, 
and firing temperatures. Publications have been issued containing impressive tabula- 
tions of every perceptible variation of each potsherd. Archeological surveys were in- 
stituted to record every observable prehistoric site, county by county. Traits have been 
matched in exhaustive lists and correlations calculated. One product of this approach 
was the Midwestern Taxonomic System under which trait lists were compared and 
arranged in an orderly and completely logical manner—unfortunately, in a manner 
that was not intended to and could not reflect culture history, nor solve any of its prob- 
lems. In the course of an archeological survey, Spaulding, himself, prefers to spend 
several weeks mapping the more complex Mississippi Valley mound groups to ac- 
curacy standards approximating those of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

More emphasis on precision was badly needed by American archeology thirty years 
ago and all of this activity is undoubtedly scientific. However, except where it was 
directed toward the solution of cultural problems, this has not been activity of cultural 
scientists. As stated in the introduction of the paper under discussion, the accumulation 
of facts without the guide of cultural theory will result in only chance contributions to 
the solution of cultural problems. 

I am somewhat more uncertain than Spaulding that nature has provided us with a 
world filled with packaged facts and truths that may be discovered and digested like 
Easter eggs hidden on a lawn. As a matter of procedure it seems preferable to consider 
all concepts that man forms from sensory experience as theories to be evaluated for 
their usefulness in describing experience and predicting more experience. These con- 
cepts must also be evaluated in terms of the frame of reference in which they are 
created. The replaceability of apparent final truths is rather well demonstrated by the 
history of physics during the past seventy-five years and I rather doubt that anthro- 
pology is any more completely divorced from the phenomena of cultural evolution. 
Philosophers have argued the existence and attainability of real truth for generations 
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and I do not feel qualified to give a final opinion. However, it does appear that the only 
absolute truths that man has been offered thus far are to be found in religions. 

Unfortunately, culture is not tangible in the same sense as a stone ax; and it is 
difficult to imagine anything more intangible than a dead and forgotten culture. The 
concepts which a cultural student must make in attempting to study a past culture 
are just as intangible as any used in atomic physics—although on a level of synthesis 
which is, in a sense, at the opposite end of the scientific spectrum. All archeologists 
must regularly make these excursions into the realms of abstraction, however uneasy 
it may make them or however unconscious they may be that they are doing so. I 
imagine that one of the reasons that my essay has so annoyed Spaulding is the em- 
barrassing spectacle of an archeologist obviously caught with all four feet off the pot- 
sherd. 

Perhaps annoyance has carried Spaulding too far in some of his criticisms. “The 
chronological positions assigned are said to be inferences derived from... (3) an 
evolutionary ranking of certain ceramic attributes and attribute combinations in terms 
of ancestral and descendant types.” I am unaware of having done anything of the sort 
and certainly make no such claims. The possibilities of the histories of type develop- 
ments and diffusion do have to be taken into account in the temporal aligning of 
chronologies, as I have explained on pages 328-31, and I rather doubt that there is any 
way to leave consideration of these cultural probabilities out of the procedure. 

The criticism of the term ‘‘measurements’”’ in the title is puzzling. The paper is 
certainly an attempt—unsuccessful as it may be—to measure the relative popularities 
of a few cultural traits in time and space. I, too, am unhappy about the title. The 
editorial staff of the American Museum refused to let the paper retain the original 
label, “Through the Prehistoric Southeast with Slide Rule and Ink Pot.” 

In his fourth paragraph Spaulding quotes two sentences to demonstrate that I do 
not think that limited objectives can be pursued in a scientific manner. I think they can 
be, but often are not. These sentences are part of a paragraph which admittedly is a 
not-very-well-done discussion of the place of the study of archeology in a developing 
science of culture. Anyone curious enough to read the entire statement may decide 
for himself whether it criticizes the investigator who makes an ethnological study of 
the Urapa and neglects to scratch into their abandoned refuse heaps. 

Spaulding states that “‘the general impression given by the presentation is that the 
true situation is known on the basis of evidence not available to the reader, and conse- 
quently that the cause of any particular discrepancy is of no great importance and can 
be treated in an offhand manner.” I suspect that what has conveyed this impression 
to one reader, at least, is a lack of familiarity with certain characteristics of the me- 
chanics of cultural development and diffusion which were used as basic assumptions. 
This study does not pretend to be induction starting from scratch, but is, I hope in 
major part, induction based upon more or less clearly stated assumptions. 

Considerable space is devoted to lamenting the absence of mathematical evaluation 
of the fit of type frequency patterns provided by the analysis of one excavation unit 
to those provided by another, and this failure is regarded as invalidating the entire 
study. Possibly Spaulding would have been better satisfied if I had gone through the 
procedure described by Robinson (1951) and Brainerd (1951). There are several reasons 
why this was not done. First, Robinson’s technique seems most useful where seriation 
of data is dubious and I can derive no reassurance from the application of mathematical 
formulas to demonstrate what appears to be obvious by inspection. Second, the tech- 
nique cannot take into account areal variation in type frequencies and each of the 
chronologies which I have used covers considerable geographical area. In addition, as 
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I suppose Robinson and Brainerd are aware, their system has a built-in source of in- 
efficiency so that the ideal agreement coefficient table, such as Robinson gives as his 
Figure 16, cannot be achieved even with the most perfect archeological data. This 
lies in the fact that Robinson’s Agreement Coefficient does not distinguish between 
frequency agreements that are to be found at either end of the time span of a type. 
The Robinson method appears to be most useful when applied to short time-span data 
that does not include the full cycle of type histories. Probably I should have applied it 
to the East Texas data given in my Figure 7. 

I am sorry that Spaulding took the trouble to apply Spearman’s Rank Correlation 
Coefficient to the data given in Figure 4 and then to test it by Student’s probability 
test, for he has evidently done a lot of work, and Spearman’s coefficient does not apply. 
Perhaps my inept use of the misleading term ‘“‘smoothing curve” was to blame. The 
process of fitting a curve to the graphed data begins with an assumption that the type 
frequencies will usually form a unimodal curve and the only questions to be determined 
are how fat this curve shall be, how skewed and how long. The reasons why this is the 
expected form derives from the nature of the process of typing and will no longer be 
“not available to the reader” if he will consult Ford and Willey (1949: 40-41) or 
Phillips, Ford, and Griffin (1951: 220)—discussions which I evidently should have 
made more detailed and possibly repeated. 

If, as I suspect, Spaulding has applied Spearman’s procedure to the data shown in 
my Figure 4 in a simple fashion, noting, for example, the relative lengths of bars in the 
type Santa Rosa Stamped and recording their sequence, this, too, is an unjustifiable 
procedure. For instance, let us assume that Gulf Breeze Pit 6 was in a part of the vil- 
lage occupied by families among whom the type was slightly less popular than it was 
among the people who deposited garbage in the area of Pit 4. The rank of the fre- 
quencies would certainly be mixed up as he has shown. However, the alignment of 
these two excavations depends on configuration, not on rank. The chronological align- 
ment of Pits 6 and 4 is based on matching the patterning given by all the types. The 
indiscriminate application of statistical formulas to archeological problems is not an 
activity of a cultural scientist. 

In the covering letter in which Spaulding courteously sent me an advance copy of 
his review, he suggests that I read Cohen and Nagel, “An Introduction to Logic and 
the Scientific Method.” Unfortunately a graduate student has neglected to return 
my copy of this, but a quotation from one of Morris R. Cohen’s other works might be 
apropos. In a discussion of social and cultural science in Reason and Nature, An Essay 
on the Meaning of the Scientific Method (p. 353), he says: “It is vain to expect that the 
crudeness of our observation and the vagueness of our fundamental categories will be 
cured by manipulation of the paraphernalia of statistical methods.” 

Spaulding’s review reminds me of an incident at a meeting of the Society for Ameri- 
can Archaeology in 1938. I was giving a paper that attempted to align ceramic chronol- 
ogy in the Southeast on a similar basis and was making heavy going of it. An elderly 
gentleman—whom I have never seen before or since—rose to his feet, said: “Young 
man, I den’t know what you are talking about and I don’t think you do either,” and 
walked out of the room. 

James A. Forp, American Museum of Natural History 
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Reply 

The review to which Ford has replied was simple in structure. It opened with a 
résumé of the general nature of the data considered by Ford and listed the principles 
of interpretation which he used to draw inferences from that data. No criticism was 
offered of these principles in this section, and in the final paragraph of the review it 
was specifically stated that they are capable of yielding valid results. A statement of 
the reviewer’s undeniably harsh central conclusion followed; in brief, Ford’s work was 
condemned as technically incompetent. With the exception of a short conclusion, the 
remainder of the review consisted of exemplification of, and comment on, the method- 
ological errors. Under these circumstances, an effective rebuttal would ignore the area 
of agreement and attempt to show that the criticisms of the manner in which the prin- 
ciples were applied to the data were the result of faulty analysis on the part of the re- 
viewer. Instead of following this course, however, Ford has replied with irrelevancies 
and unsupported assertions which illustrate the general level of reasoning responsible 
for the critical review. 

A considerable part of the reply is devoted to the creation and destruction of a 
straw man labeled “Spaulding and some of his associates.” This glimpse into Ford’s 
personal demonology reveals a nearly half-witted Middlewesterner whose archeological 
activity consists of an aimless and endless pigeon-holing of artifacts in compartments 
tagged Heavy, Light, Hard, Soft, Big, Little, and so on, varied by an occasional ex- 
cursion into the meaningless exercise of writing the names of sites under such headings 
as Focus and Aspect. I infer that the immediate impetus for this creation was my state- 
ment that “Ford has not grasped the fundamental principle that we possess a method 
of investigation which will disclose real truths (or approximations to real truths) about 
a real world if it is properly applied.” The concept of a real world, i.e., one having an 
existence independent of the observer, is a fundamental assumption of the scientific 
method; questions of the ultimate nature of reality fall strictly within the province of 
philosophy and are obfuscations when introduced in a scientific context. This concept 
of reality, which Ford persists in rejecting, does not imply tangibility, stability, 
finiteness, or “a world filled with packaged facts and truths that may be discovered 
and digested like Easter eggs hidden on a lawn,” as Ford asserts, but it does imply 
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that the proper procedure for testing the truth or falsehood of a scientific proposition 
is an appeal to the data of this external world. In practical matters, it is always neces- 
sary to settle for approximations to truth, and indeed our most firmly established 
“facts” are probably no more than hypotheses in whose favor there is a great deal of 
evidence, but these restrictions do not modify in any respect the direction or objective 
of scientific inquiry. 

The particular form which Ford’s fallacy takes, an insistence on evaluation of con- 
cepts “‘in terms of the frame of reference in which they are created” or a characteriza- 
tion of archeology as ‘‘merely another example of cultural phenomena,” suggests that 
he is confusing two distinct problems, the historical explanation of the origin of a par- 
ticular hypothesis and an appraisal of its truth. Thus Boyle’s domestic circumstances 
may well be relevant to an explanation of why and how he chanced to formulate his 
generalizations, but the only data relevant to an appraisal of their correctness are 
those derived from observation of gases under various conditions of temperature and 
pressure. The history of physics in the last seventy-five years demonstrates that suc- 
cessively closer approximations to truth can be achieved if theories are diligently ex- 
amined in the light of new evidence as it becomes available. 

Other features of the reply do not require extended comment and will be ignored 
or run through in their order of appearance. The assertion that I erroneously imputed 
to Ford an evolutionary ranking of ceramic types as a principle of relative age deter- 
mination and criticized him for the practice can be answered as follows: (1) the prac- 
tice was listed, not criticized, and (2) Ford has said, ““The most reliable basis for such 
judgement [direction of diffusion and hence relative age] is the question of ancestry for 
the trait. If Type A in the illustration (Fig. 3) has older ancestral forms in Areal... 
and no possible earlier forms are found in Areas 2 and 3, then the direction of diffusion 
becomes obvious” (quoted from p. 330 of the original publication). 

Ford simply does not know what the word “measurement” denotes. In ordinary 
usage, it refers to comparison with a scale subdivided into equal units of specified size, 
and in scientific usage it has a considerably more technical meaning which definitely 
does not include ranking. Since time relationships were in large part inferred by means 
of relative frequencies of ceramic types, it is extraordinarily difficult to make any sense 
of the phrase, “The paper is certainly an attempt . . . to measure the frequencies of a 
few cultural traits in time and space.’”’ Trait counts and locus, not time, were the em- 
pirical data of the study. A general murkiness of exposition, of which the infelicitous 
use of measurement is an example, is a persistent stumbling block in understanding the 
arguments advanced. 

The remainder of the reply appears to be compounded of unsupported assertions 
(that Spearman’s Rank Correlation Coefficient combined with a probability test is not 
applicable to a problem in the significance of the correlation of ranks), unapplied 
truisms (“the indiscriminate application of statistical formulas... ”), and unsuccess- 
ful attempts at analytical thinking (the criticisms of the Robinson and Brainerd method 
of seriating sites). In the last analysis, Ford is forced to answer the criticism that he 
has failed to treat his data in a systematic, scientifically adequate manner with the 
simple assertion that his arrangement is obviously right. I submit that such an answer 
is not the activity of a cultural or any other kind of scientist. 

I should like to close this discussion on a less waspish note. It would not be at all 
surprising to me if a careful analysis showed that many or most of Ford’s inferences are 
highly probable—rule of thumb and an intimate knowledge of material will carry one 
a long way, although the absence of system tends to make an occasional error likely. 
Considering Ford’s paper as merely another example of cultural phenomena, it does 
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not seem to be nearly as black as I have painted it. Certainly an impatience with 
stodgy conservatism (and there has been an appreciable amount of it) is a laudable 
sentiment. If this impatience can be tempered by an adequate mastery of the tools 
of science, it will be possible to add the results of the archeology of the eastern United 
States to the body of genuinely useful data for cultural anthropology. 

ALBERT C. SPAULDING, University of Michigan 


II 
Sir: 

Since the tone and content of Spaulding’s review in the October, 1953 issue of the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST of Measurements of Some Prehistoric Design Developments 
in the Southeastern States by James A. Ford may leave a reader with many false impres- 
sions, I feel it necessary to raise a few words of protest. Spaulding spares no effort to 
label this report as unsound and unscientific from its philosophical utterances to its 
methodology, but has nothing to say about the conclusions except that “many... may 
prove to be correct” (p. 591). He ignores these ‘“‘on the ground that the study reveals 
such serious methodological deficiencies as to make an appraisal of the reliability and 
implications of the conclusions unprofitable” (p. 589). A Jittle further on in defending 
another method, however, Spaulding asserts that, ““Soundness of archaeological meth- 
odology . . . can be gauged only in terms of additions to knowledge” (p. 589). 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the details of Southeastern archeology to evalu- 
ate Ford’s specific results in that area. However, as one who has worked with Ford in 
Peru and who has since applied the quantitative approach to pottery analysis and in- 
terpretation in the mouth of the Amazon and in Virginia, I would like to attest to the 
value of this system. Without this technique more than 75 per cent of the detailed 
chronological and distributional interpretations we have been able to make would have 
been missed and the remainder would have been tentative, general, subjective and im- 
pressionistic. In other words, by Spaulding’s own criterion, “additions to knowledge” 
(p. 589), Ford’s methodology comes through in our own experience with flying colors. 
Had Spaulding examined the conclusions of the report in question by his above- 
stated standard of value and proved them right or wrong, his review would have been 
more functional. 

With regard to the objective of archeology, I feel that Spaulding has misinter- 
preted Ford’s explanation. Far from believing that ‘“‘the only purpose of archaeology is 
to make archaeologists happy” (p. 590), Ford explicitly states in between and following 
the paragraphs quoted by Spaulding that he sees archeology as making an increasingly 
important contribution to our knowledge and understanding of culture. 

Spaulding’s remarks are interesting as an expression of the view that being scien- 
tific consists in being conservative and using statistical formulas. They cannot be ac- 
cepted, however, as a fair, objective and accurate examination of Ford’s report. 

Evans, U.S. National Museum 


Reply 


Since most of Evans’ remarks seem to parallel those of Ford, no special answer is 
required. However, I wish to correct the statement implying that I credit Ford with 
the belief “that the only purpose of archaeology is to make archaeologists happy.” 
The original statement indicated that this was a logical implication of one of Ford’s 
declarations; I did not know whether or not Ford was aware of this implication. 

ALBERT C. SPAULDING 
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Boas, SPACE AND TIME 
Sir: 


In a letter (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 55:451) commenting on an article by 
Kenneth Bock, Philip Wright decries the negativism of “the Boasian influence” on 
anthropological theory, states that said influence was based on an ‘‘outworn physics,” 
and suggests the possible adoption of the Einstein-Minkowski assimilation of space 
and time as a new basis for theoretical conceptualization. 

Whatever the Boasian influence may be, there will probably be no disagreement 
with the statement that Boas was much interested in distributions of cultural elements 
and the interpretation of these distributions—generally in terms of regional diffusion. 
Since Boas and those who followed his method worked with particular distributions of 
particular elements, their studies are generally considered “historical.” But these 
studies often did not discriminate sharply between considerations of time and space. 
True—some culture sequences were based on age-area theory. But Boas himself 
steered clear of too specific temporal interpretations of space distributions—unless 
data other than the distributions themselves supported such interpretations (Boas, 
1940, Race, Language and Culture, p. 252). That certain identifiable elements had 
diffused from group to group and had been differently integrated into different groups 
seemed to him the important things. Incidentally, he considered these specific examples 
of general processes (ibid.: 251, 256). 

At least in this aspect of his work, Boas seems to have been less concerned with ab- 
stractions of space and time than with the more fundamental reality, space-time. 

PETER KUNKEL, University of California at Los Angeles 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
Sir: 


I have just been examining the International Directory of Anthropological Institu- 
tions. It is a reference work of great usefulness and will serve its purpose well. 

There is one aspect of it that I should like to call to the attention of readers of the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. I refer to a strange kind of narrow disciplinocentrism 
that continues to afflict many anthropologists—the limitation, in so many cases, both 
in the United States and abroad, of the descriptive lists to a constituted Department 
(or equivalent grouping) of Anthropology as a named field. This results in the exclu- 
sion from the Directory of large amounts of work done by persons who, even by narrow 
definitions of anthropology, are anthropologists. Thus, for the University of California 
the listing does not include the work handled by Mary R. Haas and Murray B. Eme- 
neau; they are not in the Department of Anthropology but in Oriental Languages and 
Classics, respectively, and are linguists, so apparently nobody thought to include 
them. Similarly, at Cornell only Hockett of several anthropologically oriented linguists 
in the Division of Modern Languages is included, apparently because he is the only 
one who is specifically affiliated with the anthropology department. The same holds 
for Yale, where only Lounsbury’s work in linguistics is listed, the activities of Cornyn 
in Burmese, Dyen in Indonesian, and the so-called ‘“‘area studies” being omitted. I 
have noticed the same kinds of omissions for various institutions abroad, especially in 
the “colonial” countries (there is hardly any mention of linguistics in the treatment of 
India, for instance). 
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It is obvious that selectivity was necessary, and that a directory of anthropological 
institutions has to list principally the activities specifically and acknowledgedly 
“anthropological,” and so designated. But it is part of the initial introduction to our 
discipline given to every student that anthropology includes folklore and linguistics 
as well as physical anthropology, ethnology (cultural anthropology), social anthropol- 
ogy, and archeology. I have the impression that folklore and sociological aspects of 
anthropology are as neglected in this directory as is linguistics, but the experts in those 
fields must take up that argument. 

It should be a matter of some concern to us that only Shimkin and DeWitt, in their 
treatment of the Soviet Union, give full listings of linguistic and philological activities. 
Of course, in the USSR there isn’t too much other anthropological work being done. 
But a picture for other parts of the world that neglects these aspects of anthropology 
is incomplete, and unfairly depreciates the significance of the discipline. 

My criticism, I must add, is not directed at the editors of the Directory, or the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation, or even the contributors of the several sections. It is levelled 
at my fellow anthropologists, who ultimately furnish all data for lists of this kind, for 
being too little concerned, in some cases, with including all the anthropological work 
they know—or should know—about, even if it happens to be labelled by a term other 
than anthropology—say, linguistics! 

GEorGE L. TRAGER, Foreign Service Institute, U. S. Dept. of State 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 
Structure and Function in Primitive Society: Essays and Addresses. A. R. RADCLIFFE- 


Brown. With a foreword by E. E. Evans-PritcHarp and F. Eccan. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1952. vii, 219 pp. $5.00. 


This volume reprints Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s shorter papers and addresses, 
with the addition of a brief new introduction by the author. It has been badly needed 
for a long time, not only because the original papers were scattered among many 
different publications, but also because some of these publications were hard to get at. 
I hope that a later volume will reprint some of Radcliffe-Brown’s longer monographs, 
such as Three Tribes of Western Australia. 

As far as concrete subject matter is concerned, the papers deal with three main 
topics: primitive kinship, religion, and law. In the course of the discussion of these 
topics and in two, more general, papers on function and social structure, Radcliffe- 
Brown also states his theoretical position. His has, of course, been the chief theoretical 
influence in social anthropology for at least a quarter of a century. Since the papers 
are printed substantially unchanged from their original form, we are able to follow the 
development of his thought. The new introduction does not suggest any great recent 
change. 

The publication of this volume cries for a reappraisal of Radcliffe- Brown’s con- 
tribution. He says there is no place in science for named schools of thought, and he 
specifically dislikes being called a“‘functionalist.” ‘Function,’ nevertheless, is so 
prominent in his conceptual apparatus that both his concrete work and his theoretical 
position can be considered 
heading. 


at some risk of reviving old controversies—under this 


As Radcliffe-Brown recognizes, function has been given many meanings in anthro- 
pology, three of which are especially prominent. In the first place, one recurrent ac- 
tivity is said to be a function of another, if changes over time, within a single society, 
or changes over space, from one suciety to another, in the first activity are accompanied 
by changes in the second. This may be called guasi-mathematical functionalism. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown is absolutely admirable in the elucidation of functional relations of this 
sort, whether he is dealing with the relations between kinship terminology and lineage 
structure in “The Study of Kinship Systems” or with the relations between different 
types of interpersonal ties in ““The Mother’s Brother in South Africa.”’ Not only is his 
exposition of the facts beautifully lucid, but he has the courage to state propositions 
that may well apply to all human behavior. His example should be followed. In the 
last decade, British anthropology has tended to retreat into field studies, more and 
more thorough but more and more hesitant to generalize beyond the particular tribe 
under examination. Perhaps this is—almost literally—an example of the Temptation 
in the Wilderness, a half-conscious plan to reculer pour mieux sauter. But we must re- 
member that the heart of a science is its general propositions and that in the beginning 
the most important of these do not hold good in all circumstances but work well in a 
first approximation. 

The second meaning given to function is somewhat different from the first. “The 
function of any recurrent activity ... is the part it plays in the social life as a whole 
and therefore the contribution it makes to the maintenance of the structural con- 
tinuity” (p. 180). This may be called Durkheimian or Radcliffe-Brownian functional- 
ism, but Radcliffe-Brown does not distinguish adequately between this meaning and 
the first, as can be seen in his two different uses of the word on pages 12 and 14. Nor 
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does the first meaning necessarily entail the second, as the “therefore” in the quotation 
above seems to imply. Two or more activities may be related to one another in a 
certain way and yet not maintain the structural continuity of a society. Instead they 
may produce, under changes in external circumstances, the phenomenon of a vicious 
spiral, modifying the social structure radically. One may argue that the social con- 
tinuity is in some sense maintained, and Radcliffe-Brown states that social organisms 
are unlike biological ones in that a social hippopotamus can change into a mouse and 
yet survive, but in this case the structural continuity in terms of which function is de- 
fined becomes itself ill-defined. Just what is it that is being maintained? 

The general problem is that of establishing the conditions by which the particular 
structure of a society is determined. If you know all about these conditions in the form 
of functional relations of the first sort, you do not need to worry about functional rela- 
tions of the second. If you know some of the functional relations of the first sort, but 
not all, you can approach establishing determinate conditions by making the further 
assumption that the social structure in question is maintaining itself. The analogy is 
the use, in the solution of problems in mechanics, of a general equation of equilibrium 
as one and only one of the equations that must be equal in number to the number of 
unknowns. But to be useful in this way the meaning of “‘the maintenance of the struc- 
tural continuity” must be made more precise than Radcliffe-Brown makes it. His de- 
finition does not go far towards establishing determinate conditions. I myself believe 
that Pareto’s definition of equilibrium is closer to the kind needed. 

I have no doubt that institutions often have functions of the second kind, and 
Radcliffe-Brown’s discussion of the functions of totemism is brilliant. But when he 
talks about totemism, he assumes in fact that the societies in question are not just 
maintaining their structural continuity but maintaining their actual structures un- 
changed: the hippopotamus is remaining a hippopotamus. That is, he assumes a 
Paretan definition of social equilibrium. In a changing Australian society, totemism 
might have a “function” rather different from the one Radcliffe-Brown assigns to it. 

Finally, a recurring activity may be called functional to the extent that it is a re- 
sponse to the needs, or a result of the drives, of individuals. This may be called Mali- 
nowskian functionalism. It is no more necessarily implied by the second definition than 
the second is implied by the first. Only in the early 19th century was it assumed that 
the pursuit of individual interest necessarily led to the good of society. The relation 
between individual motivation and social structure is always a problem, but it does not 
seem to be one for Radcliffe-Brown, although he admits that “activities are carried 
on because they provide some sort of ‘gratification’.”” His insistence on functionalism 
of the second sort gets him into particularly bad trouble in the essay on “Taboo.” 
Malinowski’s claim that anxiety leads to ritual is, for Radcliffe-Brown, the contrary of 
his own claim that ritual emphasizes the social importance of certain activities. As I 
have shown elsewhere, the two views are not contraries but complements, and an 
activity may have both Malinowskian and Radcliffe-Brownian functions. 

Radcliffe-Brown does not explicitly eschew a concern with psychological mech- 
anisms. He is in fact a sensitive psychologist, but human motivation does not enter 
his theory systematically, and his position leads naturally to that of some of his stu- 
dents in England, who say they are pure sociologists and will have nothing to do with 
psychology. The fact is that Radcliffe-Brown’s analysis assumes at every point the 
existence of psychological mechanisms common to all mankind. Consider, for example, 
what is implied by the two little words and so in the sentence, ‘‘The rites gave regu- 
lated expression to certain human feelings and sentiments and so kept these sentiments 
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alive and active” (p. 160). If our science is to grow, we must make explicit the relations which | 
actually implied in our analyses. Radcliffe-Brown rightfully refuses to speculate on the ? “authe 
historical origins of institutions when no historical evidence is available, but his rela- and ab 
tive neglect of human motivation Jeads him dangerously close to another extreme: a To 
final-cause explanation of social behavior. In this view, an institution exists in a partic- borrow 
ular society because it makes a contribution to the survival of a society. This may be the indiger 
best we can do, but in principle we should always look for the efficient causes, which activiti 
lie in the passions of individuals. Without paying attention to them, moreover, we, social : 
shall never be able to understand social change. They are not beyond observation. The labeled 
really interesting problem is the way efficient and final causes often play into one author 
another’s hands. phases 
In developing a full theory of social structure, we need to look at the relations of field, o 
institutions to one another, the contribution they make to the maintenance of a the inc 
society, and the degree to which they meet the interests of individuals—all three. cordin; 
Whenever he deals with the first problem, Radcliffe-Brown is admirable; he points to | politic: 
the existence of the second and takes the first steps toward coping with it; and on the criticis 
third, the very honesty and lucidity of his argument enable us to see where the gaps in ment 
theory lie. No other anthropologist has done so much. Surely this is the most important compl 
contribution to anthropology in our time, and I want to record my personal gratitude while 
to Radcliffe-Brown for what I have learned from him, even if I sometimes learned by values 
disagreement. Th 
GrorGE Caspar Homans, Harvard University is 
shrift. 
Ningen Kagaku no Jiten (Dictionary for the Science of Men). Shisd no Kagaku Ken- and o 
kyikai (Institute for the Science of Ideas): Htpeo Aoyama, Kozo ABE, TARO figure 
OxamoTo, and Minami (eds.). Tokyo: Kawade Shobé, 1951. [8], 450, 63 | 
pp., 4 plates, figs., graphs. 450. Werapesie 
Minzokugaku Jiten (Dictionary of Folklore). Kunio YANAGITA (ed.). Tokyo: 
1951. 714 pp., 3 fold. maps, fold. chart, 12 plates, illus. 680. Seg 
Nihon Shakai Minzoku Jiten (Dictionary of Japanese Society and Folklore). Vol. if at a 
1:A-KO. Nihon Minzokugaku Kyokai (Japanese Ethnological Society). Tokyo: seded 
Seibund6é Shinkdsha, 1952. 16, 462 pp., 12 plates, illus. £1500. a 
These three encyclopedic summaries of ethnology and social science reflect at least the 5 


two persistent traits of Japanese scholarship: first, they undertake to compress data of 


stress’ 
rather broad and complex fields into brief scope, aiming at laymen as well as specialists; gets a 
second, they are symposia—products of group action rather than one-man efforts. One often 


notes the coincidence between their dates of publication and that of, say, Anthro- C 


pology Today, an American example of the sweeping summary; but to regard this with 1 
simultaneity as an imitation or as the outcome of common currents in this field is to chara 
neglect the larger fact that these Japanese encyclopedias in ethnology and the science ples, | 
of man are merely the latest in a series which goes back some decades through sociology The f 
and psychology dictionaries to earlier dictionaries of natural science, engineering, and as it | 
philosophy. These in turn, though framed in intellectual categories derived from the little 
West, continue the current of encyclopedist activity which runs through the last T 
thousand years of Sino-Japanese intellectual history. At the same time, the stock-taking tute 1 
of accumulated knowledge represented by the compilation of dictionaries and encyclo- detail 
pedias may be a mark of one stage of maturity in the integration of culture borrowed organ 


in massive doses from the West, much as the earlier 8th-century period of anthologizing, cultu 
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which produced collections of the “best” poems (Manydshu, A.v. 759) and the most 
“authentic” historical legends (Kojiki, A.p. 712), marked a late stage in the evaluation 
and absorption of culture derived from China. 

To be sure, the ancient collections mentioned comprised indigenous rather than 
borrowed materials and forms, but of the group discussed here, two also deal with 
indigenous materials. The first listed, however, is a compilation of data, persons, and 
activities of Western nations. It is worth examining to see what sort of face Western 
social science turns to the rest of the world. Though the book is in fourteen sections, 
labeled Environment, History, Society, Economics, Sex, Communication, etc., its 
authors set out to describe a unified science in which these divisions are no more than 
phases of activity. It is not a dictionary so much as a handbook, briefly explaining each 
field, of which the topics and subtopics are arranged in order of pronunciation only in 
the index (in English as well as in Japanese). Stress is on recently developed fields, ac- 
cording to the foreword; hence, for example, under Politics we see much space given to 
political behavior as against institutions, while under the Arts there is stress on the “new 
criticism” and theory of perception. Society stresses group dynamics, and Environ- 
ment consists largely of ecology. Logic and Communication are keyed together with 
complementary summaries, interestingly done, of work in semantics and symbol-use, 
while the Arts chimes in with citations from Suzanne Langer on differential symbol 
values. 

The anthropologist, as watch-dog of the culture concept, may ask how the concept 
is employed in this handbook of unified science. Unfortunately, culture is given short 
shrift. Though it lies implicit behind much of the discussion of environment, linguistics, 
and other fields, explicit references to culture are few and disparaging. To resort to 
figures, we find specific discussion of “culture” under 11 items. It fares better than “his- 
tory” (10 items) but only half as well as “group” (19 items) and one-fifth as well as 
“social” and “‘society”’ (53 items). The superorganic nature of culture, granted validity 
in one breath, is deprecated as nonproductive in the next, and cultural sequences or 
systems such as appear in kinship, politics, technology are mentioned only offhandedly, 
if at all. Tylor’s definition of culture, ‘objective and static,” is said to have been super- 
seded by “subjective and dynamic’”’ approaches which give due consideration to the 
individual and his creative contribution (p. 131). Trait, complex, area, pattern, culture 
change, and acculturation get about the amount of attention they might be given in 
the first chapter of an introductory sociology text. Thus, this book from abroad, 
stressing new developments in unifying social science, strengthens the impression one 
gets at home that the rush to join hands for a game of ring-around-unified science very 
often leaves the culture-minded person alone—and free to study culture. 

Culture, however, is the kingpin of the remaining two dictionaries. By contrast 
with the abstract approach of the “‘Science of Men,” they deal concretely with cultural 
characteristics of the Japanese. Though richly supplied with specific illustrative exam- 
ples, both rise above the particulars to emerge with highly intriguing generalizations. 
The frequency with which these puncture and deflate the stereotype of the Japanese, 
as it has developed in American social science in late years, reminds us again of how 
little is known in the West about this small but complex nation. 

The “Folklore Dictionary,” produced by the staff members of the Folklore Insti- 
tute under the revered Prof. Kunio Yanagita, is a single volume work including much 
detail on material culture, custom and belief, but also containing discussions of social 
organization which reveal something of the variety and historical depth of Japanese 
culture. Only the first volume is published of the three-volume Dictionary of Japanese 
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Society and Folklore, whose contributors are more explicitly ethnologists, sociologists 
and archeologists than folklorists. Rather subtle differences distinguish it from the 
Folklore Dictionary, such as the inclusion of lengthy articles on the Ainu and Okinawans, 
the greater amount of archeological information, and the graphs and numerical tables 
which reinforce economic and sociological articles on household management, mining 
and manufacture, inheritance, and many others. The Folklore Dictionary is better 
indexed, with numerous cross-references, but the Dictionary of Japanese Society and 
Folklore, which was originally projected for publication in English under the instigation 
of Occupation officials, has fuller and broader articles which are better comprehended, 
perhaps, by foreigners. 

On subjects for which Japanese culture is cited as a standard example in American 
textbooks as well as on subjects rarely mentioned in Western literature, both diction- 
aries are goldmines of information. Distributions are sketched in or even mapped for 
a considerable number of the multitudinous entries on material and technology, eco- 
nomics, belief and ritual. Neglecting these, however, for illustrative examples we may 
take note of several entries concerning social organization. One is impressed with the 
persistence of local variations of custom in the face of the levelling influence of national 
legislation. Although marriage is commonly locally exogamous, endogamous villages 
are recorded in by no means inconsequential numbers. The law in modern times has 
given full backing to primogeniture in all cases of inheritance, but equal division or 
even ultimogeniture remain customary in specified localities. Comments on the status 
of women similarly show how much variation has existed recently among different 
localities in spite of uniform legislation, as well as what great changes have occurred in 
the historical past. The importance of historical information is made clear in discussions 
of status and family, for example; intricately subdivided status labels which arose in 
the Tokugawa period or earlier, such as “‘first settler,” ‘old timer,” and “retainer,” as 
well as “‘chief farmer,” “overseer,” “headman,”’ and others, acquired exact connota- 
tions of status which still have much influence in determining the ranking of individuals 
and households in farm communities, apart from the status determinants of townsmen 
or courtly families. 

No summary of contents can be given in the brief scope of a review, of course. These 
dictionaries themselves offer hardly more than a skimming glance at the complexities 
of Japanese society and culture, at present and in the past, though the references to 
literature in Japanese which are appended to most general articles provide leads for 
more extensive inquiry into these subjects. For the Western student of Japan, it is 
regrettable that English or other Western language equivalents were not included in 
the index of either dictionary. Nonetheless, Western researchers whose studies involve 
Japan will find that the inconvenience of arranging for partial translation or synopsis 
of pertinent articles will be very rewarding, giving them (ofte- ‘or the first time) a 
compressed and succinct statement of a range of facts which~. ead to new insights. 

RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY, University of Michigan Field \.ation (Okayama, Japan) 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
American Indians in the Pacific: The Theory behind the Kon Tiki Expedition. Tuor 
HEYERDAHL. New York: Rand McNally and Co., 1953. xv, 820 pp., XC plates, 

11 maps. $15.00. 
It is quite impossible to do justice to this monumental work within the limits of an 
ordinary review. The almost religious zeal which led the author to face the dangers of 
the Kon Tiki expedition has sustained him through a survey of all the literature which 
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seemed to him to have any bearing on his theory of the settlement of Polynesia from the 
American continent. Most of the statements which could be adduced in support of this 
theory have been quoted and discussed without reference to their possible accuracy or 
to the competency of their authors, while testimony on the other side has been either 
ignored or systematically minimized. 

Although the author’s theory is never succinctly stated, it seems to be as follows: 
the first settlement of Hawaii was by American Indians coming from the Northwest 
Coast on the back sweep of the Japanese current. These migrants came from the region 
now occupied by the Kwakiutl, and the author suggests that their migration may have 
been stimulated by the arrival of the Bella Coola. The Northwest Coast immigrants 
were the ancestors of what he calls the “‘Maori Polynesians” and their culture has sur- 
vived in purest form in New Zealand. There was a second migration from the Peruvian 
coast which peopled Eastern and Central Polynesia. This group of migrants used large 
balsa rafts and brought with them a variety of crops and numerous technical skills, 
the most significant being the making of large stone images and the construction of 
cut stone masonry of a distinctive sort. The relative times of these two migrations and 
their contributions to emergent Polynesian culture are never made clear. 

The author’s unquenchable enthusiasm for his theories is evident on every page. 
Again and again the “possibility” cited in one paragraph becomes a “probability” in 
the next and an established fact half a page later. Another book half the size of this 
would be required to deal with his evidence adequately, but a few general objections 
may be cited. The most important of these is the linguistic one. Languages of the 
Malayo-Polynesian stock are spoken throughout an almost continuous area extending 
from Easter Island and Hawaii to Madagascar. No languages of this stock have ever 
been reported from the New World. The author’s rebuttal is (a) to question the exist- 
ence of a Malayo-Polynesian linguistic family, and (b) to suggest that Northwest Coast 
languages were poorly organized and in a rapid state of change. He also cites a few 
isolated words, selected from one or another Polynesian or American Indian language 
without reference to grammatical forms, as final proof of common origin, but com- 
pletely ignores both phonetics and morphology. 

In his discussion of technology he stresses every similarity, no matter how vague or 
general, and ignores the much more numerous differences. His choice of American mi- 
gration sources aids him in this. To take a single example, it is hard to believe that 
Peruvian migrants would have failed to introduce the arts of loom weaving and pottery 
making into any region which they settled, yet both are completely lacking in Poly- 
nesia. This objection is met by reminding the reader that the Northwest Coast Indians 
had neither. Again, the use of the sling as the principal missile weapon in both Poly- 
nesia and South America is stressed, but the lack of the shield in Polynesia is ignored. 
It is hard to believe that a new offensive weapon would be accepted and an effective 
defense against it simultaneously rejected. 

Great stress is laid on the presence of large stone sculpture in both Eastern Poly- 
nesia and Peru, but any close resemblances appearing in the examples which he illus- 
trates can be referred either to poor photography or to inaccurate drawing. Polynesian 
stone sculpture follows the conventions of wood sculpture in each region where it 
occurs, and none of these conventions show any close resemblance to Peruvian ones. 
Massive stone construction occurs in several parts of Polynesia, but it is worth noting 
that the use of irregularly cut and fitted blocks, characteristic of Andean masonry, is 
limited to Easter Island. 


Although the reviewer feels that the author has not succeeded in proving his thesis, 
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the book suggests that a careful and impartial review of the evidence for trans-Pacific 
contacts during pre-Columbian times is in order. That Polynesians were capable of 
reaching the South American coast has long been recognized by those familiar with 
their skill as navigators and the excellence of their sea-going craft. Incidentally, both 
these features are systematically underrated in the present volume. However, the au- 
thor’s practical demonstration that balsa rafts could have drifted to Polynesia indicates 
that there may have been two-way traffic. 

The resemblances between Northwest Coast and Polynesian technology which the 
author points out also seem to require explanation. Although the common features form 
only a small fraction of the total inventory, it is difficult to explain them on the basis 
of convergence alone. There can be little doubt that numerous culture traits of South- 
east Asiatic origin reached Japan and Korea, and the same current which has brought 
numerous recent wrecks from Asia to the Northwest Coast may have carried castaways 
along the same track in prehistoric times. No solution of these problems will be possible 
until we have much more archeological information from both Pacific coasts. 

RapH Linton, Yale University 


Apache Kinship Systems. RoBERT N. BELLAH. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. vii, 151 pp. $2.50. 

Wichita Kinship, Past and Present. Kart Scumitt and Iva Osanat Scumitt. Norman, 
Okla.: University Book Exchange, 1952. ix, 72 pp. $3.00. 


These two studies, comparable in size and scope, offer a slight indication of the 
amount of progress in conceptualization and field research which has taken place in 
this country in the last two decades. Bellah’s monograph (The Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Prize Essay for 1950) is based on the available literature and leans heavily on 
the conceptual system developed by Parsons and exemplified by Marion Levy. The 
Schmitts’ study, on the other hand, is based primarily on field research, and their con- 
ceptual system derives in part from that of Radcliffe-Brown as interpreted and modified 
by the reviewer. Both select a set of tribes belonging to a single linguistic stock and 
marginal to the High Plains, and both set out to test certain of the assumptions em- 
bodied in Murdock’s Social Structure. 

Bellah begins by surveying the social organization and kinship systems of the seven 
southern Athabascan tribes: Jicarilla, Kiowa-Apache, Chiricahua, Western Apache, 
Navaho, Lipan, and Mescalero, indicating the structural and functional aspects of 
various social institutions to one another and to the kinship system. Here he has done 
an excellent job, and it is interesting to note that the Parsons-Levy categories are less 
forbidding in concrete contexts. The paucity of information on the Mescalero could 
have been remedied by recourse to Opler’s Ph.D. thesis; the Navaho deficiencies are 
less easy to understand in view of the great amount of field research on this tribe. 

After this fine start his conclusions are rather disappointing. Bellah’s structural- 
functional approach apparently has no techniques for the study of sequences of social 
change or for the evaluation of Plains and Pueblo cultural influences. He carefully 
notes the classifications made by Opler and Murdock but is not interested in the dis- 
crepancies which exist between them, or in how these might be reconciled. Opler’s 
sequence of development from his Chiricahua type to a Jicarilla type is rejected—“‘The 
results of this research lie in the opposite direction: that Chiricahua is one of the more 
divergent systems” (p. 63). The demonstration of this one statement would have been 
a major contribution. Instead he utilizes his detailed data to test Murdock’s theorems 
as to the factors involved in bifurcate merging terminology. Here also he misses an 
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opportunity to contribute new insight through a detailed analysis of the discrepant 
cases and contents himself with “statistical support” of Murdock and the generalization 
that the “distinctions are related to systematic structural differences and are not de- 
cided by ‘minor or irrelevant factors’ ” (p. 133). It is the conviction of the reviewer that 
a historical dimension must be added to the structural-functional approach before it 
is adequate to the analysis of such situations as the Southern Athabascan tribes afford. 

The Schmitts’ study of the Wichita and related Caddoan-speaking groups is con- 
centrated on the kinship system and its interpretation, utilizing both comparative and 
historical methods. Utilizing genealogical data from a wide age range it has been possi- 
ble to reconstruct the kinship system as of 1850-75 and demonstrate the changes by 
which it reached the modern reservation system. Wichita thinking categorized relatives 
in terms of respect and joking relationships—these are analyzed in detail and shown not 
to fall into a neat continuum. Various theoretical explanations of joking and respect 
behavior are also found not to be completely satisfactory, including that advanced by 
the reviewer. 

The changes in the Wichita kinship system from a “generational’’—“Matri- 
Hawaiian”—to a modern—“Eskimo”’—system, related to the American model are ex- 
pectable, except for the primacy of terminological change over behavioral change in the 
recent period. But certain features of the older system led the Schmitts to postulate an 
earlier matrilineal orientation for the Wichita. A comparison of Pawnee, Arikara, and 
Caddo kinship data suggested a series of probable changes in the Wichita kinship sys- 
tem which parallel rather precisely those that Spoehr has worked out for the South- 
eastern tribes. Here is a working hypothesis that can be tested by further research 
among these related groups, and one that promises to order a considerable amount of 
apparently random data. 

Certain of Murdock’s postulated changes in type of social organization are examined 
in terms of the Wichita data, notably his assumption that “‘Matri-Hawaiian” types 
derive from “Normal Hawaiian” or related types rather than possibly from matrilineally 
oriented systems. The empirical data from such groups as the Southeastern tribes, the 
Crow, and the Western Pueblos suggests that the latter change is possible. 

These two studies are complementary in important ways. Methodologically we 
need to combine both of the approaches here exemplified. Regionally they organize our 
knowledge of the marginal High Plains groups and give us a broader base for studying 
the ecological factors in the development of social organization. They suggest regulari- 
ties in the realm of social structure and social change which are worth further analysis 
and study. Finally, such small-scale studies offer the best method of testing, evaluating, 
and modifying the large-scale formulations reached by Murdock and others. 


FrEeED EGGAN, University of Chicago 
g 


Race and Class in Rural Brazil. CHARLES WAGLEY (ed.). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 160 pp., illus. $1.25. 


Brazil has long been held up, both by theoretically minded and action-minded, as a 
significant case among multiracial societies. Prejudice and discrimination along racial 
lines there have long been known to be relatively limited, have even at times been 
claimed by enthusiasts to be nonexistent. The importation of African slaves produced 
no enduring racial caste system, even while slavery was still in force. While discrimina- 
tion has never been absent, certain racial expressions of it which are commonplace in 
other parts of the world have been extremely rare or unheard of in Brazil. Small 
wonder that Brazil has received so much mention in this regard. 
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Donald Pierson’s well-known Negroes in Brazil was the first full-length field study 
of the situation (in Salvador) by a North American social scientist. All in all, however, 
relatively little intensive work has been done in studying Brazilian “race relations.” 
The present work, a group of studies of four different small communities in the north, 
is a significant addition to knowledge, both in the sense of sampling a larger area of the 
country and also in the analysis it makes of the problem generally. Brief but concise, 
the book is divided into an introduction, four chapters, each dealing with one commun- 
ity, and a final chapter of summary and conclusions. 

A coastal town in the historic sugar area near Salvador was studied by H. W. Hut- 
chinson. Many old plantation patterns of social hierarchy are still well remembered and 
with only certain modifications operate smoothly. Marvin Harris studied an interior 
mountain town, remnant of the mining boom of the 18th century, now devoted largely 
to skilled crafts. Harris seems to find the strongest tendencies of the four toward dis- 
crimination on a clearly racial basis. This may be partly a heritage of the more imper- 
sonal owner-slave relations of the mining enterprises, compared to the plantation 
system. Ben Zimmerman reports on a community in the arid sert@o, with distinct 
economic and culture patterns. Racially more homogeneous, the serido also produced 
primarily a group of independent cattle herders without the vast socioeconomic differ- 
ences of plantation or mining areas. These communities are all about 1500 population. 
All are within the State of Bahia (larger than California), although each is assignable 
to a different historical-cultural area of Brazil. The fourth study, by Wagley, is of an 
Amazon community of about 600. There is a much larger Indian element in its history 
and present make-up, and the Indian, rather than the Negro, was usually the slave. As 
a presumed consequence, the Negro here tends to outrank the Indian, quite in contrast 
to the lower position of the Negro elsewhere and the romantic prestige a bit of Indian 
ancestry often provides among the social elite. 

The three Bahian studies were larger projects (12 months of 1950-51) under joint 
auspices of the State of Bahia and Columbia University. The data on race and class, 
representing only an aspect of these projects, were collected at the behest of UNESCO. 
Wagley’s earlier (1948) Amazon study was directly under UNESCO auspices, though 
originally in connection with the Hylean Amazon program. 

There is fair though not precise comparability among the four studies. The three 
Bahian studies employed photo-stereotype tests of attitudes regarding differential 
attributes of the races. All four studies necessarily analyze the class structure of their 
respective communities as to the combination of traits which qualify or disqualify one 
for membership. In none of the four cases is race alone a sufficient qualification or an 
absolute disqualification for high status, though there is generally (less in the Amazon) 
a high correlation of brancos-ricos and pretos-pobres. In fact the paired terms tend to 
be used as synonyms. All four studies indicate that wealth, education, and occupation, 
and in some cases family antecedents, must be considered to understand the stratifica- 
tion encountered. 

Basically, Pierson’s hypotheses, advanced for urban Salvador, are confirmed, the 
principal one being that prejudice exists but along lines which must be referred for 
analysis to the concept of class, In addition the present researchers find among other 
things that: 

(a) The Negro is considered the best worker (i.e., manual), but not as a matter of 
prestige. In the minds of informants hard work, as elsewhere in Latin America, varies 
inversely with social position. 
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(b) There is acute consciousness of physical type in Brazil, reflected in an elaborate 
series of terms for gradations, These are used (1) simply to describe a person, (2) as an 
inference of probable social rank, (3) as a device to avoid flatly labelling oneself or 
others preto (“‘Negro”’). 

(c) Prejudice against non-Caucasoids is expressed more verbally (folklore, e.g.) than 
otherwise. Other class criteria have more weight than race in social relations. 

(d) Class conflict is subdued because Brazilian classes have been rigid, their basis 
largely unchallenged, and mobility is highly individualistic. 

(e) Opportunity for “people of color” to improve their status varies with community 
(and presumably region). 

In closing, the editor and his collaborators suggest a real possibility of increasing 
tension along race lines in Brazil. Citing evidence of the more frequent appearance of 
discrimination, they also point out that diffusion may, along with industrialization, 
intensify racist attitudes. They seem to imply that Brazil has been less likely to develop 
racism in the past partly because of the very rigidity of its social classes, not so much 
based on as coincident with racial differences. But a shifting economy may result in a 
large-scale threat to white social dominance by non-Whites, with a possible increased 
emphasis on race as a defensive social criterion. 

However, that a “ 


caste society” could now be “born” (or reborn) from such an 
increase of disjunctive tendencies (as suggested by Harris) is much to be doubted on 
both theoretical and empirical grounds. 


James B. Watson, Washington University (St. Louis) 


African Folktales and Sculpture. Folktales selected and edited by Paut RapIn with the 
collaboration of ELINORE MARVEL; introduction to the tales by Paut Rapin; 
sculpture selected with an introduction by JAMEs JOHNSON SWEENEY. (‘Bollingen 
Series,” XXXII.) New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1952. xxi, 355 pp., 165 plates, 
map. $8.50. 


The task of introducing cross-cultural materials pertinent to anthropological re- 
search to the intelligent and presumably ethnocentric layman in such a way that 
neither is the reader bored nor are scientific principles falsified is a difficult one. Radin 
and Sweeney have attempted it, with many a compromise between rigor and journal- 
ism, in this beautifully designed and illustrated prestige-publication of the Bollingen 
Foundation. 

The book could easily have been two; there is no serious attempt to link together 
the two African art forms discussed. A preface, written anonymously, gives something 
of the cultural background of Negro Africa, the material being drawn for the most part 
from Seligman’s Races of Africa (1930). There is a map, showing the approximate loca- 
tions of the tribes which have furnished tales and examples of sculpture. 

Radin’s introduction to the collection of tales begins with the assertion that “‘About 
few peoples are there more misconceptions in the minds of Western Europeans than 
there are about the aboriginal inhabitants of Africa.”” The misconceptions with which 
Radin is directly concerned are embodied in denials by certain European writers that 
Africans possess as much literary creativity as do other peoples. 

Radin explains the realism, cynicism, and lack of sentimentality which he finds 
everywhere among African folktales as the result of two thousand years of conquest 
and cultural influence from the north which have kept Africa “in a state of profound 
turmoil and unrest.” “. . . The general picture,” he writes, “certainly is one of civiliza- 
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tions in a state of confusion and bewilderment, and at loose ends.” Therefore, his argu- 
ment runs, cruelty and wanton murder form important elements in many of the African 
tales, since Africans “‘are living in an insecure and semi-chaotic world.” 

The eighty-one folktales and myths are arranged in four groups: The Universe and 
Its Beginnings, The Animal and His World, The Realm of Man, and Man and His 
Fate. A good many of them have been revised and patched together by the editors, and 
it would be interesting to know just how much appreciation of the role of the various 
‘“‘author-raconteurs” in the creation of these stories is expected to emerge from the read- 
ing of the rehashed versions here given. While it would be unfair to blame a book for 
not doing what it did not set out to do—or, more specifically, to complain that this 
volume has little bearing on medern folklore research—it seems eminently reasonable 
to ask why, if the main message of the senior editor is that African storytellers are 
creative literary artists, the stories were not selected and presented in such a way as to 
make this evident. 

In the second section of the book, Sweeney’s collection of 165 beautiful plates repre- 
sent the sculpture of West Africa, down the coast as far as Angola, and the Congo. 
His introduction relates the history of European appreciation of African art, culminat- 
ing in “‘the generally accepted outlook today,” that neither the purely ethnographic 
nor the purely esthetic way of looking at African art, gives, by itself, much in the way 
of an understanding, but that the two must be combined. The interest of African sculp- 
ture, Sweeney writes, lies not in its strangeness, nor yet in its differentiation into tribal 
types, but rather in its “sculptural quality—its vitality of forms, its simplification 
without impoverishment, its consistent three-dimensional organization of structural 
planes in architectonic sequences, and above all its uncompromising truth to material.” 
The photo,raphs, which compare very favorably with those which appear in the several 
previous publications of like kind, amply document and, in a sense, explain Sweeney’s 
statement. 


“ce 


The book contains an index, a catalog of plates, a glossary of African terms en- 
countered in the folktales, and a bibliography; in format it is impressive. Half a sen- 
tence taken from the preface, and here deliberately quoted out of context, explains the 
book nicely if we permit it to state that the materials contained therein “are not meant 
for the anthropologist, the student of primitive art, or their like, but for the general 
reader who may not possess very much organized information about this subject.” 

RICHARD A. WATERMAN, Northwestern University 


Verwantschap, Stand en Sexe in Zuid-Celebes. H. To. CHapor. Balai Perguruan Tinggi 
Nasional Djakarta, Lembaga Penjelidikan Bahasa dan Kebudajaan. Groningen and 
Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 1950. ix, 277 pp., 19 plates, 3 illus. f18.50. 

The subjects embraced in this University of Indonesia dissertation are kinship, 
status and sex in South Celebes, specifically the area around the city of Makassar. The 
author, who spent some years in the area under investigation before the Japanese 
occupation, is now Professor of Social Anthropology at the Faculty of Law in Makassar. 
His prewar materials were largely lost and much of the data in this study were collected 
after the war. As the title implies, there are three main sections, Kinship (pp. 15-77); 
Status (pp. 78-138); Sex (pp. 139-237). These are preceded by an interesting fourteen 
pages which describe the matter of choosing a location, living conditions, problems con- 
fronting the investigator of Makassarese society and culture, informants, language and 
communication, and techniques of investigation. For his area of research Chabot 
selected the kampong of Bontoramba, approximately twenty miles east of Makassar, 
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and just outside Sungguminasa, residence of the Prince of Goa. He lived in this kam- 
pong of 800 souls, which had a large group of Buginese as well as Makassarese, and was 
thus afforded a superb opportunity to observe and investigate. It should be added that 
his personal acquaintance and friendship in the area provided him with an indispensable 
entree. He pays tribute to his wife for her invaluable aid in obtaining data which would 
otherwise have been inaccessible to him. 

In the detailed discussion of the topics he has selected for his dissertation, Chabot 
devotes considerable space to such matters as the bilateral kinship group and its rela- 
tion to the land, endogamy, the family and household, horizontal and vertical mobility, 
relationship of kinship to status, phenomena of acculturation, division of labor between 
the sexes, permissible and secret contacts between the sexes, marriage policy, marriage 
ceremony, selection of marriage partners on the basis of kinship and status, etc. The 
author supplies a great deal of statistical data for his area of investigation and fre- 
quently gives textual material concerning various rituals and practices in the Makas- 
sarese language accompanied by a Dutch translation. 

The reviewer would have liked a much more detailed examination and discussion of 
the Makassarese “‘basic personality structure,” to which Chabot makes several refer- 
ences (pp. 57, 173f.). He cites some works of Linton and Kardiner, but apparently did 
not have access to the former’s Cultural Background of Personality. 

In the summary Chabot points out that South Celebes is a land of plentiful wet 
rice fields with a relatively small population. If the rice harvest should fail, there is 
always corn to fall back on, Hence the fear of a food shortage does not seem to trouble 
the inhabitants. The young children are lovingly cared for by their mothers and other 
female members of the household and the fear of falling short of the latter’s expecta- 
tions seems to be absent. According to Chabot (p. 240) one of the first things a young 
person learns is to be quiet and restricted in his movements if a man, including his 
father, is in the house. This is especially true when a man of higher status enters the 
home. Here, Chabot says, occur the child’s first frustrations. Among men between 15 
and 35 there is a constant striving to surpass each other. Every male member of ego’s 
group is regarded as a potential opponent in this upward striving. There are two strong 
inhibiting factors, however: a highly formalized code of intercourse among the members 
and limitations to the manner in which the striving to surpass may be expressed. 
Should these inhibitions be removed, as when under the influence of drink, strong ag- 
gressions may be released in various ways. Further investigation of this aspect of the 
culture by Chabot and his students would be very useful for all who are interested in 
the problems of culture and personality. 

The study concludes with a summary (pp. 238-247) in Dutch and in Indonesian, a 
factor likely to limit somewhat the number of readers, an excellent bibliography (pp. 
259-274) and an index. The format and plates are very good. 

The author’s long experience and intimate acquaintance in South Celebes eminently 
qualify him to present us with this valuable study and the Institute for Linguistic and 
Cultural Research at the University of Indonesia is to be congratulated on the high 
quality of the work. Let us hope this presages further publications of equally high 
caliber in the field of Indonesian cultural anthropology at the University of Indonesia. 

Joun M. Ecuots, Cornell University 


Florentine Codex, General History of the Things of New Spain, Book 3: The Origin of the 
Gods. Fray BERNADINO DE SAHAGUN. Translated by A. J. O. ANDERSON and C. H. 
DrsBie. (“Monographs of the School of American Research,” No. 14, Pt. IV.) 
Santa Fe, 1952. 68 pp., illus. $4.00. 
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This is the third to appear of the thirteen volumes of the great undertaking to 
translate the Aztec version of Sahagun’s General History of the Things of New Spain. 
As in the case of the volumes already published, it is essential to realize that the Aztec 
text is far superior as an ethnological source book to Sahagun’s Spanish paraphrase. 
Only a realization of that fact makes us aware of our indebtedness to the translators for 
making it available to us. Sahagun’s title for this book was poorly chosen, for the 
greater part deals with the mythological early history of Tula, and the important ap- 
pendix covers the totally different subjects of funerary rites, the abodes of the dead, 
and education. 

It would be easy to bury Sahagun beneath an avalanche of footnotes; wisely, the 
translators keep theirs to a minimum. For example, in the important matter of the 
identity of Huemac, a single footnote cites the principal writings for and against 
identifying him with Quetzalcoatl. Editors with less restraint could have filled the 
volume with a discussion of that one matter. 

Sahagun’s compilation—for his principal task was to coordinate his informants’ 
data—is not only the greatest source book of Mexican ethnology; it is also a great 
monument to the literary achievements of the Aztec. Sixteenth-century Aztec orations 
are strikingly reminiscent of contemporary English. Take, for example, these words 
addressed to a boy on the death of his father: 


Take courage. Of what avail is what we say? Is it that [our god] feeleth ill will toward us?— 
that he mocketh us? Verily, our lord hath willed and commanded that he [the dead man] hath 
already fulfilled his office and reached his end here. What? Couldst thou in truth yet bring it about 
that he might borrow a little, a day [here] on earth? 

And although thy heart and body feel affliction and pain, although it is dark there where he 
lieth alone and awaiteth the commandment of our lord, be of good cheer, and henceforth be sure 
of thy orphanhood. 

What canst thou do that thou art bereft? My son, use all thy strength; let not thy head hang, 
like one in grief. For now we have come to strengthen thy heart and thy body by a little. 


One might almost be reading the Tyndale version of the Book of Job. 

It is hard to overestimate the importance of these translations by Messrs. Anderson 
and Dibble, not only for Middle American specialists, but for all students of New 
World cultures. 

J. Eric S. THompson, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


History of the Calumet and of the Dance. JACQUES LE SUEUR. Translated by Ricwarp P. 
BREADEN. (“Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation,” Vol. XII, No. 5.) Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
1952. 22 pp., 2 plates. $.50. 


This pamphlet, as the translated title indicates, suffers from a too-literal rendering, 
and is a pious statement by the parish priest of a domiciliated Indian Community (the 
Abenaki of St. Francis, Quebec); it concerns backsliding by members of his charge 
during a period of nativistic revival. Calumet forms were being reintroduced by the 
Fox to the Abenaki in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, and Le Sueur dis- 
cussed their significance and import in an essay on heresy; his thesis was theology, not 
the calumet ritual, and I query whether this item includes any reliable data on the 
calumet and its usage. This attractive little pamphlet is translated from the original 
manuscript in the Heye collections; it has been published earlier in the original French 
(Les Soirées Canadiennes 4: 111-135, 1864). 

Joun Wittuort, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
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Tarascan Folk Religion: An Analysis of Economic, Social, and Religious Interactions. 
Pepro Carrasco. (Reprinted from Publication 17, pp. 1-64, Middle American Re- 
search Institute.) New Orleans: The Tulane University of Louisiana, 1952. 


This carefully reasoned and tightly written paper deals with certain interrelation- 
ships between local Indian and Mexican national culture, as exemplified by religion. 
Carrasco defines folk culture in the sense of a rural social class, one component of a 
national c»:Iture, the nation being considered the “primary culture carrying unit in our 
Western civilization.’”’ Changes in the economic and social structure of Mexico in gen- 
eral and Tarascan culture in particular are related to changes in local cult observances, 
beliefs, and ideology. For example, nineteenth-century national land reform policies 
resulting in loss of communal Indian lands were reflected in a decline in costly ritual, 
since families and villages no longer had the necessary economic surplus. Conversely, 
financing the traditional cult is found to have been one cause of Indian impoverish- 
ment; in their desire to fulfill customary religious obligations many Indians sold their 
newly acquired lands, thus further aggravating their economic problems. Such factors, 
in addition to those of separation of Church and State, the Mexican agrarian move- 
ment, anticlericalism, and increasing industrialization are found to have led, among 
many other things, to the rise of a militant Catholic group (Sinarguistas), greater con- 
trol by priests, and a more orthodox Catholicism which, in turn, helps bring the local 
subculture closer to the national culture. In spite of its brevity this is an important 
theoretical contribution to the concepts of folk culture, culture change, and national 
cultures. 


GeorcE M. Foster, University of California (Berkeley) 


La Formation des Grands Domaines au Mexique: Terre et Société aux XVI*-XVII* 
Siécles. FRANGOIS CHEVALIER. (“Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie,” 
LVI.) Paris, 1952. xxvii, 480 pp., 15 plates, 5 figs., 1 map. $8.60. 


Dr. Chevalier proves clearly that he is both a historian and social scientist in this 
welcome contribution to our knowledge of colonial Mexico. From his insightful dis- 
cussion of the influence of native cultures on the character of the conquest, consolida- 
tion, and settlement of Mexico to his description of the character and influence of the 
landed aristocracy the author is keenly aware of the nature of society and the interplay 
of forces involved in the development of the great landed estates of Mexico, both secular 
and religious. 

The monograph is divided into three parts. The first deals with background factors 
favoring the formation of large estates including geography, native and Spanish cultural 
characteristics, the slow development of agricultural colonization, and the importance 
of stockraising. The second part deals with the first “masters of the land” with three 
chapters, one on the center and south of Mexico, one on the north, and one on the 
limitations to expansion afforded by Indian and Creole communities. The final part 
dealing with tendencies toward stabilization discusses the properties of the Church, 
including the religious orders, and the hacienda and its masters. There is a brief Con- 
clusion, a documentary appendix, bibliography, and detailed index. 

Anthropologists interested in the history of the colonial Indian or in the formation 
of modern Mexican culture will find this monograph indispensable. For others, despite 
its high quality, it has little to offer except as an example of excellent historical method- 
ology. The limited anthropological audience makes a more detailed critical review in 
this journal unwarranted. 

RatpH L. Beats, University of California at Los Angeles 
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Die Religidsen Vorstellungen der Mordwinen. UNo Harva. (‘Folklore Fellows Com- 
munications,” Vol. LX, Pt. 2, No. 142.) Helsinki: Academia Scientarum Fennica, 
1952. 453 pp., 14 illus., 1 map. Finmarks 1300. 


An important summation of the religious conceptions and ceremonials of the 
Mordvin, a Finno-Ugrian people of the Volga Basin, has been realized in this mono- 
graph. It is a posthumous publication of the distinguished Finnish ethnologist Uno 
Harva (Holmberg), based in substantial part on data collected early in the century by 
the linguist H. Paasonen. Most useful as a basic source for the specialist, this work is 
less rewarding to a wider audience, for it lacks any summation or integration, either 
from a historical or a functional standpoint. Such a lack of interpretative analysis is, 
unfortunately, a characteristic deficiency in the fields of Finno-Ugrian ethnology and 
folklore. Yet the collected materials are voluminous and of excellent quality, while 
problems abound. The Finno-Ugrian and, in general, the Uralic peoples have displayed 
extraordinary tenacity in maintaining ancient socioreligious institutions (centered 
around patrilineal clans) despite great economic variation (hunting and fishing, rein- 
deer pastoralism, agriculture) and prolonged relations with Turkic and Indo-European 
neighbors. Lessons of wide significance in regard to cultural patterning and process 
could well be drawn from the rich data assembied by Finnish scholars, pre-eminently 
among them, Uno Harva. 

D. B. Suimxkin, Harvard University 


Saden Torkar: Saidesuppsitiningar i Sverige 1850-1900: en ethnologisk undersokning 
(Grain Drying: Sheaf Arrangement in Sweden, 1850-1900: An Ethnological In- 
vestigation). Errtk Larp. (“Etnologiska Kiillskrifter,” V.) Lund, 1952. Distribu- 
tion by Lantbruksférbundets Tidskriftsaktiebolag, Stockholm. xi, 344 pp., 122 figs., 
5 maps. Kr. 22. 


This thorough and technical report on harvesting techniques, employed by the 
Swedish peasantry in the period 1850-1900, enters into a series of ethnographic studies, 
preparatory to the Allas of Swedish Foik-Culture. It is primarily concerned with crop- 
drying devices, their construction, origin, function, and geographical distribution. Inde- 
pendently originated, local types are few as compared to forms of grain shocking, repre- 
senting different chronological strata of continental European agriculture. Certain 
types have remained unchanged in the same regions since the Middle Ayes and even 
earlier. Local choice of techniques and conservatism in traditional practice correlate 
to physical geographical features, precipitation, soil, and latitude; whereas chronologi- 
cal regularity in local displacement and variation points to innovations, directed from 
leading cultural centers. Borders of distribution between the twelve basic forms of crop- 
drying constructions and their variants coincide in general with formerly known ethno- 
graphic demarcation. The documentation rests largely on studies of existing traditions 
with complementary use of older topographical literature. Discounting a less volumi- 
nous Finnish work by Hirsjarvi in 1934, there is no other similarly comprehensive 
treatment of this topic in the ethnological literature. 

SVEN LiLjeBLaD, Pocatello, Idaho 


The Lozi Peoples of North-Western Rhodesia. V. W. TuRNER. (“Ethnographic Survey of 
Africa, West Central Africa,’ Pt. III.) London: International African Institute, 
1952. vii, 62 pp. 7s.6d. 


This is one of the most recent in the series of summary accounts of African peoples 
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being prepared under a committee of the International African Institute and appears 
to share most of the virtues and shortcomings of earlier volumes in the series. The ac- 
count of Lozi social structure, based largely upon the extensive research of Gluckman, 
is excellent. Lozi society is of particular interest to Africanists. Throughout most of 
Negro Africa, the basic building blocks of society are unilineal kin groups; political 
units extending beyond the clan or lineage tend to be agglomerations of solidary uni- 
lineal kin groups. Lozi kinship, however, is bilateral or, perhaps better, multilineai. 
The Lozi state is built up of “sector” units which are formed on neither a territorial 
nor a unilineal kinship basis but which appear to derive their membership from a 
combination of multilinea] kinship ties with a network of ties of political patronage and 
clientship. 

This volume, like some others in the series, is unfortunately marred by quite un- 
professional statements about language and physical characteristics. If such topics 
could not be handled more competently, it seems a pity that the planners of the 
survey could not feel free to neglect them entirely and thus frankly recognize the social 
anthropological emphasis of the project. 

Lioyp FALiers, University of Chicago 


Ethnographie der Belu in Zentral Timor. B. A. G. VRoKtAGE, S.V.D. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1952. Vol. 1: 688 pp., 18 figs.; Vol. 2: 288 pp.; Vol. 3: 426 plates. Hfl.50 for the 
3 vols. 


This monumental ethnography belongs to that period in anthropology when endless 
pains were taken to encompass in one work a full and methodical description of 2 
primitive people. Volume I, which constitutes the bulk of the text, includes the geo- 
graphic setting, material culture and social organization. Volume II covers religion, 
dances and games, and psychological observations. Volume III is composed entirely 
of photographs, most of which were taken by the author. The description is rich in 
local variations and in interlinear translations of chant texts. It is necessarily poor in 
comparative data; its “psychological observations” and the orientation that dominates 
them are sadly dated and represent only the most cursory awareness of the problems. 
The author’s death before the completion of these volumes has unfortunately deprived 
us of maps that would have added materially to the worth of the work. The greatest 
strength lies in the sections on social organization and on religion. Although the material 
culture has been conscientiously covered it is clear that the writer’s interest centered 
on his human subjects. 

Vroklage spent 1936 to 1938 in Timor and Flores. Of that time only some six 
months, in 1937, were spent among the northern and southern Belu of central Timor. 
During that time, however, the author had what must have been the highly competent 
assistance of several educated Belunese. Although a highway exists through the area 
it is not easy terrain to traverse, and one does not come lightly to the knowledge of 
local variations among a people who numbered some 82,000 in 1930 and who live in 
scattered village units. Prior to this study the Belu were known only in the work of 
Grijzen, a 145-page report by a Dutch government official published in 1904. Vroklage 
has therefore made an important addition to data on Timor that remains largely an 
ethnographic terra incognita. 

It is a serious loss to the Dutch and Indonesian field work that Vroklage was killed 
in an accident at the age of 54 and before he had time to place the finishing touches on 
what was undoubtedly his greatest scientific contribution. At the time of his death he 
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held the chair of ethnology at Nijmegen and was on the editorial committee of Inter- 
nationalen Archivs fuer Ethnographie. These posthumous volumes on the Belu are an 
admirable legacy to his scientific colleagues. 

Cora Du Bots, Institute of International Education (Washington, D. C.) 


Vorgeschichte der Lausitz. Jrrnt Neustupny. Translated from Czech by Ernst PAtm. 
Berlin-Leipzig: Technische Herstellung und Wissen Verlag, 1951. 140 pp., 12 plates, 
51 figs., sketch map. 


This book traces the development of culture in the Lusatian (Lausitz) area of 
central Europe, which covers parts of eastern Germany, western Poland and north- 
ern Czechoslovakia, from Paleolithic times to the beginning of written history. The 
author’s purpose was to present a picture of culture history free from political bias, 
which prevailed during the Nazi period in Germany. The study is a critical and objec- 
tive summary of all sources concerning the prehistory and early history of this small 
province, which played an important role in the prehistory of Europe. 

The major part of the book is devoted to a survey of the Bronze and Iron Age 
cultures and the earliest history of the Lusatian (LuZi¢ane) and Milchanian (Miléane) 
tribes, the direct ancestors of the Sorbs, a Western Slavic tribe known from early 
history and at present extant in Lusatia. In his review of the prehistoric cultures the 
author amplifies his statement that “prehistory is not a history of nations, but a culture 
history.” Therefore, he approaches ethnic problems cautiously. The Lusatian culture of 
the Bronze and early Iron Ages is regarded as not easily attributable to any tribal group. 
The assumption that the Lusatian culture was Northern Illyric by German archeolo- 
gists is considered as a mere speculation. The author admits a hypothesis that the 
western part of this culture may have belonged to the Celts, the eastern to the Slavs. 
Giving a critical examination of Greek and Roman sources, he revises many “Ger- 
manic” theories that prevailed in describing the cultures of Lusatia during the La Téne 
and Roman periods. He stresses the existence of the Lugian tribe, which probably was 
Slavonic. Since the third century A.D. historic records mention only Slavonic tribal 
names in this area. The book concludes with a description of the early Slavic culture. 

This survey, written in a semipopular fashion, is informative for historians inter- 
ested in the origins of the Slavic nations, and for archeologists who deal with the 
latest periods of European prehistory. The work does not attempt to establish a de- 
tailed chronology, nor does it include profuse illustrations and distribution maps of the 
prehistoric cultures. 

Mariya Gruputas, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico: A Sociological Survey. Paut K. Hatr. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. xxvi, 512 pp., 325 tables. $5.00. 


Data from 13,272 adult Puerto Ricans interviewed in 5,759 households, which were 
selected to give a probability sample, form the basis for this study. It is an important 
step toward clarifying the fertility picture of Puerto Rico. Carried out under the joint 
auspices of the Social Science Research Center of the University of Puerto Rico and 
the Office of Population Research of Princeton University, this research was designed 
to secure information about the basic attitude patterns and life conditions which affect 
fertility levels on that island. As Hatt states, it is “a study in social and social psycho- 
logical factors in Puerto Rican fertility.”” Because this is a little understood aspect of 
human behavior for the world as a whole, this study obviously has broad significance. 
Although some serious students of population problems may have reservations about 
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the pertinence of all the data to the problem, and some may not agree with all of 

Hatt’s conclusions, certainly none will argue that this is not a valuable contribution 

to methodology in this important area of study. All students interested in understand- 

ing the social factors which influence human fertility behavior should be familiar with 
these data and this book. It is regrettable that the death of the author in October of 

1952 means the conclusion of his important researches in this field. 

FREDERICK P. THIEME, University of Michigan 
ARCHEOLOGY 

Surface Survey of the Virt Valley, Peru. 1. Virt Valley: Backgrounds and Problems. 
JAMEs ALFRED Forp and Gorpon R. WILLEY. 2. Cultural Dating of Prehistoric 
Sites in Virt Valley, Peru. JAMES ALFRED Forp. (“Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History,” Vol. 43, Pt. 1.) New York, 1949. 88 pp., 
7 plates, 9 figs. $1.50. 

The Gallinazo Group, Viru Valley, Peru. WENDELL C. BENNETT. (“Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology,” No. 43.) New Haven, 1950. 128 pp., 12 plates, 27 
figs., 8 tables. $2.00. 

Cultural Stratigraphy in the Virt Valley, Northern Peru: The Formative and Florescent 
Epochs. W1Lt1AM DuNCAN StroncG and CiirrorpD Evans, Jr. (“Columbia Studies 
in Archaeology and Ethnology,” Vol. IV.) New York, 1952. 373 pp., 29 plates, 81 
figs., 18 tables, 1 map, 3 appendices. $8.50. 

Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the Virt Valley, Peri. Gorpon R. WIttey. (“Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bull. 155.””) Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 
1953. xxii, 453 pp., 60 plates, 88 figs., 1 appendix. $4.00. 


Most American anthropologists and probably nearly all Americanists have at least 
heard of the Vira Valley program, initiated just after World War II under the joint 
sponsorship of eight institutions, the then Viking Fund, and the Institute of Andean 
Research, a committee of which actually organized the project. The four volumes 
under review represent the completed reports on a large part of the archeology; those 
on the ethnology and geography, as well as the remainder of the archeology have yet 
to appear. 

As implied above, the Vira Valley program was a coordinated attempt to elucidate 
the history of a single valley on the north coast of Peru, carried out by independent but 
cooperating field parties representing separate institutions. Without the pooling of 
data by the archeologists, who were all in the field together for at least part of the 
summer of 1946, all the reports would have suffered and Willey’s would have been 
impossible to produce in its present form. This kind of coordinated attack on a given 
region in which field directors are independent, but share funds for services and equip- 
ment needed by all, seems to be a most workable way to produce large-scale results in a 
short time with a minimum of the difficulties often encountered in “joint expeditions.” 
At any rate, the body of data and interpretation in these four publications is far greater 
than could have been amassed had the studies been made haphazardly over a period of 
years. 

I believe it is not too soon for an outsider to proclaim the program a great success 
and to suggest that archeologists interested in other parts of the world might well 
organize similar projects with equal profit. 

Of the four reports, those of Bennett and Strong and Evans deal with intensive 
excavations, while those of Ford and Willey are over-all studies of surface collections 
and visible ruins, respectively. We have thus a complete outline of Vird’s aboriginal 
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history, and await more detailed analyses by Junius Bird of the very early, preceramic 
culture of the valley and by Donald Collier of the later, Tiahuanco through Inca, 
horizons. 

Since all Andean specialists are, or should be, already familiar with these reports, 
the review of the individual studies will leave detailed discussion to more specialized 
journals and emphasize matters that I believe are of more general interest. 

The first objective of the Vira archeologists was, necessarily, the establishment of 
an accurate chronology. In 1946, as a result of brief surveys by Kroeber, Bennett and 
Larco Hoyle in Vira proper and by inference from what was known of the larger Chi- 
cama and Santa Catalina valleys to the north, it was clear that the long recognized, 
widespread, horizon styles such as Inca, Tiahuanaco, and Chavin were present, as well 
as the regionally limited Mochica, and an apparently even more localized style char- 
acterized by negative painting, called Gallinazo. No preceramic remains were known, 
the Chavin and White-on-Red horizons were virtually undocumented, and Gallinazo 
was thought to follow Mochica. 

Although there are still a number of points of uncertainty and even of dispute, the 
combination of surface survey and stratigraphic testing has now added a preceramic 
period ; the succeeding early, and later more developed, pottery periods have been firmly 
placed in the sequence, and it is now certain that the Gallinazo culture preceded that 
of the Mochica, at least in Vira Valley. 

This sequence, perhaps as long as 3,000 years, is based on both stratigraphy and the 
analysis and seriation of surface collections. Following a general introduction by Ford 
and Willey, Ford’s paper deals with the latter. It is based primarily on plain wares. 
This is a new departure in Peru, where sequences have been almost entirely determined 
by the succession of easily recognized styles of decorated pottery. Ford’s analysis is 
based on 308 collections, totaling 84,547 sherds, from 263 sites. After classifying pottery 
types the process of seriation is essentially one of determining the waxing and waning 
popularity of the types on the basis of their increasing and decreasing frequency. These 
are graphed, the direction in time of changes in popularity being in part determined by 
stratigraphic work of other members of the cooperating group, and in part by typology. 
Even without the stratigraphic check it appears that the seriation would have been 
essentially correct. Ford, who has published a more recent and even fuller discussion 
of this kind of surface sherd seriation (Phillips, Ford, and Griffin 1951), fully explains 
both the theory and practice of his method. His work in Peru and the Mississippi Val- 
ley, therefore, should be of great interest to all archeologists, regardless of area of 
specialization. 

While Ford was working on the surface, Strong and Evans were concentrating on 
stratigraphic backing for the sequence in process of development. Their report is a 
model of exposition; full details are provided, with good summaries for the nonspecial- 
ist. Their sites are presented in cultural sequence, beginning with the preceramic de- 
posits, near the mouth of the valley. Our knowledge of this period will be considerably 
increased by Junius Bird, who concentrated on it both in Vira and Chicama, while 
Strong and Evans continued in the early Chavin (locally called Guafiape) horizon. 
Here pottery follows simple agriculture, which was apparently practised in the pre- 
ceramic period, posing a problem as to the place of origin of the simple, but quite 
competently made, unpainted ware that appears without antecedents on the north 
coast. Somewhat later, with the appearance of simple incised and modeled decoration, 
maize began to be used and Chavin elements are apparent. The transition from the 
Chavin to the White-on-Red horizon was not documented by Strong and Evans (a gap 
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later filled by Collier) but they were able to trace the gradual change from White-on- 
Red (locally called Puerto Moorin) to the negative painted Gallinazo, which marked a 
great expansion of population and technological development. Finally, Strong and 
Evans demonstrated that Mochica (locally Huancaco) remains overlay those of the 
Gallinazo. 

The presence in VirG of Mochica graves, such as that of the “Warrior God,’ so 
fully described by Strong and Evans, as well as an apparently sharp break in the 
Gallinazo tradition of negative painting, has generally been taken as evidence for mili- 
tary conquest from the north. Whether or not Mochica and Gallinazo had fully parallel 
histories in their respective home valleys is not yet clear, and the Viré archeologists are 
not in entire agreement on this point. It will probably be resolved when the sequence 
of subtypes of Mochica ware is better understood than at present. 

In addition to their excellent presentation of data, in which they were assisted by 
Rose Lilien in the definition of pottery types, and by Junius Bird (textiles), and Mar- 
garet Towle (vegetal remains), Strong and Evans present complete discussions of both 
regional and wider relationships of their material. Their report will remain basically 
useful for many years. 

Bennett confined himself to an intensive excavation and analysis of habitations, 
platform mounds and burials of the Gallinazo period. From a combination of architec- 
tural and ceramic evidence he establishes three phases of Gallinazo culture, and con- 
cludes that it may have had its inception as a result of at least some immigration from 
elsewhere. Whether by migration or diffusion the Gallinazo period is certainly marked 
by new elements, notably negative painting, and it represents the greatest local, as 
opposed to obviously foreign influenced, development in the valley. 

Bennett’s report is not as likely to be of interest to the nonspecialist as are the 
other three, but he has done something which is all too rare in Peruvian archeology, 
the complete excavation of a number of habitation sites. Most previous excavations 
have been little more than stratigraphic tests, but Bennett has put on record, for exam- 
ple, the exceedingly interesting, close-packed village layout of small adobe houses, 
and their relationship to ceremonial structures and graves. 

Willey, in the most recent work in the Vira series, has undertaken a most difficult, 
but fascinating, study. It was a pioneering project, one that will remain a landmark in 
the history of American archeology. Working closely with Ford, who was dating surface 
sherd collections, and utilizing aerial photographs from which maps could be made by 
“magic lantern” projection, he recorded and classified 300 sites and utilized an addi- 
tional 15 recorded by Collier and Bird. His objectives, as stated in his introduction, 
were: “First, to describe a series of prehistoric sites with reference to geographic and 
chronologic position; second, to outline a developmental reconstruction of these his- 
toric settlements with relation to function as well as sequence; third, to reconstruct 
cultural institutions in so far as these may be reflected in settlement configurations; 
and, fourth, to compare the settlement story of Vird with other regions of Peru.” 

In meeting these objectives he presents a vast amount of data, and a long interpre- 
tive section. He states, quite rightly, that the problem is too complex to permit full 
success in meeting all the objectives, but he has nevertheless shown what can be done 
by a careful appraisal of sites in open country when dating is possible. There are, as 
Willey points out, particular difficulties in site dating, since Ford’s ceramic sequence 
dates only pottery collections. Willey takes full responsibility for determining the as- 
sociation of dated collections with his sites. Since there are a number of sites that were 
occupied for some time, and also a number of rather deeply buried areas of occupation 
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in the lower valley, many sites are dated with some question. Willey, therefore, had to 
rely on close observation and judgment in many cases, but he is always meticulous in 
pointing out doubtful situations. 

His conclusions are too lengthy to summarize fully here. He found that the pre- 
ceramic and early pottery communities were small coastal villages. Later, in Chavin 
times, specialized large rectangular enclosures, of supposed politicoreligious function 
appear, and the population lived further inland. 

In the White-on-Red period the characteristically coastal Peruvian pyramid mound 
is first seen in connection with the village pattern. This is continued, with increased 
population, in the Gallinazo period, and at this time the population seems to have 
reached a peak that continued until Chimu times, when it appears to have decreased. 

After the Mochica period large pyramid mounds with associated villages are no 
longer the nuclear centers; their places are taken by very large enclosure compounds, 
perhaps administrative centers. All these changes in size, pattern and distribution of 
sites reflect population size, changing agricultural conditions in the valley, developing 
technology, and outside influences, including probable conquest by the Mochica and 
the people responsible for the coast Tiahuanaco style on the north coast. Willey, with 
the help of Ford and his other colleagues, has given a picture of the long history of 
growth and change that we all would like to be able to derive from our data but which 
the excavator, held to his digging, cannot do in anything short of many field seasons. 

This multiple review cannot possibly do justice to a quartet of works of the caliber 
of these. They are essential for the student of Andean archeology, but I should like to 
reemphasize that they all can contribute to the wider group that appreciates problems 
in theory, field method, analysis and the functional interpretation of archeological 
evidence. 

ALFRED Kipper, II, University of Pennsylvania 
WORK CITED 


Puituirs, Purp, JAMes A. Forp and James B. GrirFin 
1951 Archaeological survey of the lower Mississippi alluvial valley, 1940-47. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology 25. 


Porto Rican Prehistory: Introduction: Excavations in the West and North: Excavations 
in the Interior, South, and East: Chronological Implications. Invinc Rouse. (“‘Sci- 
entific Survey of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands,”’ Vol. XVIII, Pt. III.) New 
York: The New York Academy of Sciences, 1952. 153 pp., 10 plates, 19 figs. 


Porto Rican Prehistory brings to its full development the campaign of research which 
Rouse has been carrying on in the West Indies and the Caribbean for the past twenty 
years. With his first major work, Prehistory in Haiti, A Study in Method (Yale U. 
Pubs. in Anth. 21, 1939), the same author laid the groundwork for a detailed recon- 
struction of Antillean culture history. Subsequent field studies in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Trinidad, and Venezuela extended the scheme, and research is still continuing. The 
present Porto Rican publication is an important point in mid-passage. 

It is an interesting commentary that there is probably no other major area in the 
New World where the archeological picture is so wholly the product of one man as in 
the West Indies. For I think there can be little doubt that the intricate and integrated 
space-time formulation of Antillean prehistory that is known today is largely the work 
of Irving Rouse. This, by no means, overlooks the contributions of his predecessors, 
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Fewkes, Harrington, Lovén, De Booy, Hatt, Krieger, and others, nor the current work 
of local West Indian scholars; nevertheless, the over-all and coherent design is Rouse’s 
creation. 

The opening sections of Porto Rican Prehistory (Introduction, Procedures, Defini- 
tion of Ceramic Styles, and Definition of Cultures) and the concluding chapter (Chron- 
ological Implications) set the methodological framework, indicate the kind of problem, 
and summarize the result. The intervening sections are devoted to small regional head- 
ings into which the excavated sites have been grouped. Each begins with an introduc- 
tory statement on the immediate environment, the ethnohistory, and the previous 
archeological investigations undertaken within the region. There are seven of these 
regional chapters. Taken together, they embrace 44 archeological sites in which test pit 
excavations were made during the years 1934-38. In sum, the data that have been 
studied and formulated in Porto Rican Prehistory are considerable. Presentation is clear 
and well supplemented with text figures. The volumes are somewhat under-illustrated 
in halftone plates, so that it is difficult to obtain a good visual impression of the range 
of important pottery styles and modes. Rouse implies, however, that this will be cor- 
rected in future publications on Porto Rican archeology which will deal in greater de- 
tail with the materials themselves and less with their systematization. The work is, 
unfortunately, published under two covers (succeeding numbers of a series)—a condi- 
tion over which the author, I am sure, had no control. 

For readers who have followed Rouse’s previous writings it will be appavent that 
while there have been numerous minor changes in his scheme since its inception in 1939 
the basic methodological outlines are the same. Curiously, the Rouse methodology is 
to a marked degree unique in American studies. Although it holds features in common 
with other systems, it has not, to the best of my knowledge, been applied as a whole 
elsewhere in the New World. Its distinctiveness derives from a semiseparate manipula- 
tion of three underlying mechanisms. Two of these are classificatory systems: the 
mode-and-style, on the one hand, and the type-and-culture, on the other. The third 
mechanism is what Rouse has called the “time-scale” in his earlier works, and which is, 
in effect, a time-space-scale for the plotting of cultures. 

Rouse’s mode unit is the smallest isolated item pertaining to a prehistoric manu- 
facture. With pottery (in which the report largely deals), the mode may be a loop 
handle, a kind of incision, a class of rim form, or a comparable feature. From the stand- 
point of culture history, “it is regarded as a ceramic custom” (p. 326). This mode, or 
attribute, is a concept many archeologists work with in pottery classification but sel- 
dom formalize. It is usually considered only in a constellation which most of us refer to 
asa “pottery type.”’ Rouse, however, begins his geographical and chronological plotting 
with the mode as his unit of tabulation. Pits from different sites, and levels within pits, 
are ana’yzed by mode counts. This association of modes from the same excavational 
contexts is the means whereby Rouse assembles the modes into patterns. These pat- 
terns are styles, and methodologically, they appear to be equivalent to the type con- 
struct as used in the southeastern or southwestern United States. 

Rouse uses the designation type for another concept. Types, by his definition, are 
complete artifacts. They bear names which have a functional implication such as “stone 
celt,”’ “ griddle,” and the like. The subsequent plotting of types by site 
and excavation unit led, on an associational basis, to the formulation of cultures. This 
parallel structure in method is not, as far as I am aware, utilized by other American 
archeologists. At first glance, it appears to be semantic hair-splitting and duplication; 
but on consideration it will be seen that there is an honest theoretical basis behind it. 
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Although Rouse does not make the point openly, he is trying to attack the tough prob- 
lem of the type as a time-space unit of measure, and the type as a coefficient of function. 
This dichotomy is at the root of recent controversy concerning the nature of archeo- 
logical typology. For there is a duality to the archeological problem, and the same tools 
might, but will not necessarily, serve both ways. It is not simply a question of the 
sherd versus the whole pot. It is fundamentally a matter of how the specimen is con- 
sidered: as a tag to sequence position or as an element of what was once a life situation. 

As an example of the interplay between the mode-style and type-culture mecha- 
nisms, the styles Cuevas, Ostiones, Santa Elena, Cap4, Boca Chica, and Esperanza are 
the units which delineate the boxes on the time-scale (see p. 563); but the cultures em- 
brace more than one style. Rouse sees three cultures in Porto Rico: preceramic, Igneri, 
and Taino. They succeed one another in that order, but the cleavage between Igneri 
and Taino culture falls in the middle of the Ostiones style. In effect, Cuevas and early 
Ostiones are the pottery styles of the Igneri culture while Taino culture comprises late 
Ostiones, Santa Elena, Cap4, Boca Chica, and Esperanza. The differentia between the 
various styles are purely stylistic, but the distinction between the Igneri and Taino 
cultures is a functional one. This has been brought out even more clearly in a recent 
article by Rouse (American Anthropologist 55: 188-200) where he has characterized the 
Igneri culture as Tropical Forest (lacking in elaborate politicoreligious ceremonialism) 
and the Taino as fully Circum-Caribbean (possessing these ceremonial elaborations). 
In other words, for space-and-time measuring Rouse has utilized the relatively slight 
changes of pottery modes and styles, but for cultural definition he has used such fea- 
tures as ball courts, zemi stones, carved stone yokes, and relative size of occupational 
site. 

In employing the time-space-scale device, Rouse has attempted to divorce it from 
cultural content. Obviously, the finalization of a “separate” scale is impossible unless 
absolute dates are available (and such dates are lacking in the West Indies as well as 
in most American areas), but as a working hypothesis it has a theoretical value. It has 
been customary for most American archeologists to equate cultural content similarity 
on the same time horizon. The typological unit becomes, in effect, the period as well. 
Rouse’s numbered periods on the time scale are measurable by modes and styles, but 
he has operated on the assumption that a significant shift in geographical space must 
be equated with a time change. The original underpinning of this assumption and its 
application to the West Indies was the further assumption that the main direction of 
culture drift in the Antilles was from the east and south to the north and west. The 
presence of trade sherds, as opposed to over-all cultural similarity, has been used to 
check this assumption and tends to bear it out. 

Because Rouse controls the data from the West Indies so thoroughly, and the rest 
of us do not, it is difficult to criticize his interpretations adequately. What is needed 
are new West Indian specialists who can check the validity of Rouse’s reconstructions 
on the ground, and, indirectly, evaluate his methodology from that standpoint. His 
contribution is clearly monumental and, largely, very convincing. I will still register 
doubts as to the feasibility of the neatly staggered time-space scale. For one thing, it 
runs counter to a conviction I have that strong stylistic similarity signifies contempo- 
raneity. For another, it strikes me as being extremely difficult to control without the 
benefit of absolute dates, occasional trade sherds notwithstanding. In this connection, I 
will venture that Rouse’s absolute dating estimates, calculated on refuse depth, are 
impossibly late. I do not believe that he sets great store by them and am sure no one 
else does. Finally, as to a specific interpretation, I am bothered by Rouse’s explanation 
of the Capa and Esperanza styles being the result of a back-diffusion from Boca Chica 
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in the Dominican Republic. Both Santa Elena and late Ostiones appear to my out- 
sider’s eye to have already an element of the broad-line incised and modelled tradition 
which J would derive from Barrancas in Venezuela and Erin in Trinidad and carry 
through the Lesser Antilles into Porto Rico. 

Gorpon R. WILLEy, Harvard University 


Kiva Mural Decorations at Awatovi and Kawaika-a, with a Survey of Other Wall Paint- 
ings in the Pueblo Southwest. WATSON Smitu. (‘‘Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology,” Vol. XX XVII, No. 5.) Cambridge, Mass., 
1952. xxi, 362 pp., 9 plates, 28 figs., 28 collotype figs., 9 tables. $7.50. 


This monograph represents the fifth publication of the Awatovi Expedition, Pea- 
body Museum’s five-year (1935-39) field research in the Hopi country. The work is 
devoted to the interesting and significant mural findings at Awatovi and Kawaika-a. 
The study is ably put together by Watson Smith. Interpretations of the mural decora- 
tions have involved extensive study of museum records and a painstaking perusal of 
pueblo ethnographic literature. As with other published monographs of the Awatovi 
Expedition, this work has received the assistance of many specialists. The help and 
contributions of various organizations and individuals are acknowledged in the preface 
by the author. 

Watson Smith gives a well-rounded background discussion of painted decorations in 
the Southwest before analyzing the mural paintings. This background is essential for 
acquainting the reader with the main points of Pueblo Indian art representations and 
the written references which exist regarding them. Before getting into the core of his 
subject, Watson Smith has also carefully described the method of excavation, preserva- 
tion and reproduction of the paintings. This is valuable information for similar work on 
murals in the future. 

The discussion of the murals is approached first by an over-all description of the 
general stylistic features. This is followed by a detailed analysis of the component 
elements and the relation of these elements to art symbols extant among present-day 
pueblos. Although some authorities on prehistoric and present-day pueblo art may not 
agree with certain interpretations, they will respect the thoroughness with which 
Watson Smith has treated the subject. 

The designs and symbolic elements show greater affinity to the decorative details 
used among the Hopi than to other pueblo peoples or Indian tribes of the Southwest. 
Yet similarities to the art work of all pueblo peoples appear. Such affinities indicate a 
long past history of similar ritual practices and shared art experiences. In general, the 
mural decorations at Awatovi and Kawaika-a indicate that the conservative nature of 
pueblo culture considerably predates the period of ethnographic records. 

Many cf the details in the murals may be clearly recognized in the graphic repre- 
sentations of tangible objects used today in pueblo ritual, or which are painted on 
altars, masks and costumes. As might be expected, the representation of corn in one 
form or another is overwhelmingly depicted, substantiating the importance of this 
crop to prehistoric Hopi peoples. Textile representations are also clear in the murals 
and establish conclusively the knowledge of certain weaving techniques in the pre- 
historic past. Proof, for example, that embroidery existed in pre-Spanish times is 
afforded by the mural representations. That masks were part of the ritualistic reper- 
toire of these people prior to the advent of Spaniards is also conclusively established. 
In some instances even the particular kachina characters represented by modern Hopi 
kachina impersonators may be recognized in the depictions. 
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As an explanation for the paucity of mural paintings in the kivas of present-day 
pueblos, Watson Smith offers a provocative hypothesis. He advances the belief that 
the slat altar and the painted screen used extensively today in modern pueblo religious 
observances were formerly represented by painted murals. Watson Smith feels that 
the pueblo altar probably evolved indigenously, with special flamboyance during 
Pueblo IV, when it approached roughly its present form, and that during that same 
period it was supplemented and sometimes simulated by painted decoration on the 
kiva walls. 

Watson Smith’s study is a fine example of the contribution that archeology can 
make toward the understanding of present-day puebio art and religion. The monograph 
provides an excellent foundation from which significant studies of pueblo art, symbol- 
ism and religion can begin. 

Epwarp P. Dozier, Northwestern University 


The Spiro Mound. Henry W. Hamitton. (“The Missouri Archaeologist,” Vol. 14.) 
Missouri, 1952. 124 pp., 152 plates. $3.00. 


One of the traditional aspects of research in Europe has been the scholarly contribu- 
tions to various fields of science by amateurs or nonprofessionals. This condition has 
been nearly unknown in the United States except for an occasional astronomer or per- 
haps historian. In recent years the field of North American archeology has been the 
area in which several nonprofessionals have made outstanding contributions. This re- 
port on the Spiro Mound is one excellent example of such contributions. Henry W. 
Hamilton is a banker of Marshall, Missouri, and it is through his perseverance and 
sense of responsibility that this account has come into print. 

The role of the amateur in American archeology and the circumstances that led to 
this publication are described in a preface by James B. Griffin. The body of the report, 
by Mr. Hamilton, is followed by a chapter by Griffin, An Interpretation of the Place 
of Spiro in Southeastern Archaeology and a chapter by Charles C. Willoughby, The 
Textile Fabrics from the Spiro Mound. 

Mr. Hamilton was a visitor to the Spiro site a few years after it had been exploited 
by commercial diggers. He was impressed by accounts of the materials recovered by 
this excavation, and since no professional archeologists seemed interested, he set out 
to recover as much information about this now famous site as seemed humanly possible. 
Not only did he question the original commercial diggers regarding the placement and 
disposition of individual objects but he also tried to gather every scrap of information 
he could from chance visitors to the site at the time of these excavations. Finally, he 
attempted to follow the trail of every known object to its final resting place in museum 
or private collection and record this distribution. Most of the more elaborate pipes and 
carved shell objects are shown in the plates and the owners of all materials are indicated 
in the acknowledgments. There will be other accounts published, certainly those of 
later scientifically executed excavations, but everyone making comparative studies with 
Spiro material will find this an invaluable aid. 

Despite careful detective work, some of the specimens included are suspect. Griffin 
points out those he considers of most doubtful authenticity, but these are not numer- 
ous. 

The late Charles C. Willoughby analyzed the woven material still preserved in cer- 
tain collections. Although the information is of greatest interest to the specialist, the 
writing style and wealth of comparative data make this section illuminating reading 
for others. 
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Of course, the major contribution of this volume is the description of the artifacts 
and the record of their location, but the work of Hamilton, Griffin, and Willoughby 
make the entire volume a lasting record and a tribute to the Missouri Archaeological 
Society. 

Wituram G. Haac, Louisiana State University 


The Near East and the Foundations for Civilization. Ropert J. BRatpwoop. Condon 
Lectures, Oregon State System of Higher Education. Eugene, 1952. 45 pp., 28 figs. 
$1.00. 


In these Condon Lectures Braidwood has put all students of the beginnings of 
civilization under obligation. As a member of the staff of both the Oriental Institute 
and the Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago, he occupies a unique 
position in the world of scholarship. The reviewer knows of no other archeologist who 
controls’ archeological data and methodology in both the Old and New Worlds as 
Braidwood does. The present survey fully lives up to our expectations. Clearly and 
simply written, with a keen eye for broad horizons, the little book is superbly illus- 
trated. We recommend it without reservation. 

There are always minor details to note with approval or disapproval. For instance, 
the student who follows the evolution of historiography since the Renaissance will 
certainly place the credit for treating the Near East as the Cradle of Civilization on 
Herodotus, Diodorus and other Greek historians, who constantly emphasized the great 
antiquity of Egypt and Babylonia in comparison with other ancient cultures. The 
scanty biblical data simply confirmed what the ancient historians had asserted over 
and over again. (Contrast p. 1.) 

The author and the reviewer have carried on a scattered debate for many years on 
the subject of the ecological background of the earliest food-producing villages (pp. 11, 
42). According to the author they first appear in the grassy uplands at some distance 
from river valleys; in the reviewer’s opinion they appear first near streams or springs 
where water was always available for household use and irrigation was possible. This 
is certainly true in Palestine and Syria, and I can find no evidence for any other situa- 
tion anywhere. It is true that Braidwood’s emphasis on early cultivation of the grassy 
uplands is justified, but the reviewer doubts that this was commonly associated in 
very early times with village life; it actually lends itself better to seminomadic cultiva- 
tion until a comparatively late stage of agricultural development. 

Braidwood has some very sound observations on the stability of land forms and 
especially of shore lines during the past eight thousand years (p. 13). Recent studies 
by Lees and Falcon, which he mentions, have made it highly probable that the delta 
of the Euphrates and Tigris has had a much more complicated history than commonly 
supposed, the present shore line being much the same as the shore line in antiquity, 
whatever changes in the appearance of the land inside this line may have taken place. 
The same is known to have been true of the Nile Delta. It may be added that archeo- 
logical observations of the reviewer on the western side of Sinai, of Nelson Glueck on 
the eastern side of the same peninsula, and of R. LeB. Bowen, Jr., on the Arabian side 
of the Persian Gulf have proved that the shore lines in question have changed little 
since about 1500 B.c., 1000 B.c., and the Roman period, respectively. 

In conclusion a few minor comments on chronology may be in order. Chicago 
radiocarbon counts Nos. 550 and 551 have now yielded an average of 4310 B.c.+250 
years for the Fayyum A culture (on p. 14 we still have only No. 457, yielding too low a 
date, 4145 B.c.+250 years). We should now have a date about 4300 B.c. for the end of 
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the earliest pottery Neolithic culture yet known in Egypt, which makes excellent sense. 
We should date the Halaf phase roughly around 3800-3500 B.c. instead of about ‘4100 
B.c. or a bit earlier,”’ the beginning of the Warka phase about the 34th instead of the 
37th century (p. 38), and the introduction of writing not later than ca. 3200 B.c. 
instead of 3500 B.c. (p. 40). In conclusion we wish again to praise this admirable 
survey. 


W. F. Atsricut, The Johns Hopkins University 


The Pleistocene Geology and Prehistory of Uganda, Part II: Prehistory. C. VAN RIEtT 
Lowe. (“Geological Survey of Uganda, Memoir No. VI.’’) Colchester, England: 
Benham and Company, Ltd., 1952. x, 113 pp., LIV plates. 


Between 1919 and 1939 a gifted and conscientious British civil servant named 
E. J. Wayland, after previous experience in Ceylon, served as director of the Geological 
Survey of the government of Uganda. Although his duties were manifold, he found 
time to explore intensively the Pleistocene gravel beds of the terraces of the Kagera River 
at Nsongesi. In them he found a rich succession of Lower Paleolithic cultural deposits 
of importance not only to students of Central African prehistory, but to the entire 
archeological world, since the oldest of them may be among the world’s oldest as well. 

From time to time he published notices of these discoveries. During the latter half 
of 1939 Professor Van Riet Lowe joined Mr. Wayland to survey the entire archeological 
province of Uganda, and to conduct excavations in key sites. The result of their com- 
bined activities was to have been a double-barreled publication with Wayland writing 
the first, or geological, volume, and Professor Lowe the second, on the archeology. In 
1939 Professor Lowe finished his manuscript and submitted it to the appropriate au- 
thorities. After thirteen years had passed without the appearance of Volume I, a de- 
cision was apparently made to publish Volume II, unaltered except for a few items of 
terminology. These slight changes were made in deference to the standardization of 
nomenclature made in the meantime by the community of African archeologists. 

Working in Uganda in the 1930’s was a separate team led by Mr. T. P. O’Brien, 
who published a book called The Prehistory of Uganda Protectorate. This came out in 
1939, after Professor Lowe had been called away to war. For not having been able to 
read the O’Brien book, which covers part of the same kinds of material, Professor Lowe 
ends his volume with the words “I must crave the indulgence of Mr. O’Brien and my 
readers for a neglect that is more apparent than real, and one which I cannot possibly 
remedy at this critical stage, for I now have other work to do.” This statement is 
dated September 6, 1939, a fateful moment in the history of the world. 

The student himself can read the O’Brien book and make the necessary compari- 
sons. The student cannot, however, find a substitute for the geological validation which 
only Volume I of this series can provide. We can only hope that this material will 
someday be forthcoming. When it appears we will know definitely whether or not the 
earliest cultural materials found in the Kagera terraces may be dated to Villafranchian 
or even earlier time. It is possible and indeed likely that they were contemporaneous 
with the pebble implements recently discovered by Arambourg in Algeria, but until 
Part I is published we cannot make the statement without reservation. 

What Mr. Wayland and Professor Lowe found is summarized on the table on page 
107, which is here reproduced. This table ties the pluvial and interpluvial periods of 
the Central African lake region into the sequence of terraces and the industries found 
in each. The Kafuan is a pebble culture, which consists of small, water-worn pebbles 
split three ways—transversely, obliquely, and lengthwise. To these implements he 
gives the names hemilith, plagiolith, and ortholith. The largest are 2}” X}’, the smallest 
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GEOLOGICAL HORIZON | 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


AGE | PERIOD 
HOLOCENE NAKURAN EPI-PLUVIAL SURFACE CAVES | Neolithic Elements 
| Uganda Wilton 
| MAKALIAN EPI-PLUVIAL | ? Wilton 
Earth Movement Magosian 
(DRY) | Archaic Wilton 
| ? Kenay Still Bay 
& | GAMBLIAN PLUVIAL O-HORIZON | Upper Sangoan 
| INTER-PLUVIAL | | 
(DRY) 
| Earth Movement is 
| KAMASIAN PLUVIAL . Upper Slopes . . . Middle Sangoan 
wo | §& | N-HORIZON | Lower Sangoan 
7 a Lower Slopes . . . Later African Acheulean 
| (cf. Kenya Acheul Stage 4) 
| | Middle African Acheulean 
3 E | (cf. Kenya Acheul Stage 2) 
2 ' = = Early African Acheulean 
(cf. Kenya Acheul Stage 1) 
= Later African Chellean 
| Early African Chellean 
: | Basal Boulder Bed 
| Oldowan (derived) 
INTER-PLUVIAL 
- (DRY) 
Earth Movement 
} KAGERAN 200 ft. terrace, Kagera River (Developed Kafuan 
a 270 ft. terrace, Kagera River \Later Kafuan 
; | Early Kafuan 
Earth Movement 
? PLIOCENE PLUVIAL Ironstone Band at base of 270 ft. ter- Earliest Kafuan (derived) 
race Kagera River 
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1”X}". Some have a little one-directional trimming, others are simply worn. Pebbles 
of this kind are limited to Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika, and to the Sudan, Egypt, 
and (although Professor Lowe did not state it since they had not been discovered in 
1939) Algeria. None have been found in South Africa, where the toolless Plesianthropi 
may have been contemporary with whoever made the Kagera implements, and none 
in Europe. 

These implements are found in the two highest terraces, and at the foot of the top- 
most as well where they are derived, and presumably older than the geological context. 
As time went on the still unidentified pebble-crackers improved their product, princi- 
pally by an increase in unilateral chipping. Some of their so-called ortholiths came to 
resemble the famous rostro-carinates of the deposits under the Red Crag in Norfolk, 
England. In the later Kafuan deposits flake tools, made on unprepared flakes, also 
occur. 

In the M horizon of the Kamasian pluvial were found more pebble tools, along 
with crude bifacial hand axes, made on both pebbles and flakes, and flake implements 
made on prepared cores. These flakes continue to accompany the typical African 
Acheulean. Of the Acheulean hand axes Professor Lowe says: ‘““When one remembers 
the intractible and tough nature of the quartzite used, one is amazed at the controlled 
skill of the maker, as one is moved by his aesthetic appreciation. The proportions and 
symmetry of the whole must surely reflect something more than the purely utilitarian” 
(p. 48). With this sentiment the reviewer is in complete accord. 

The Sangoan material, which appears in level N of the 100-foot terrace, is named 
after the type site of Sango Bay on the shore of Lake Victoria. Wayland first discovered 
it. _It includes a type of bifacial pick, a few hand axes, and a number of Levallois cores, 
with the flakes detached from them. Core and flake tools include high-backed scrapers, 
end scrapers, side scrapers, and hollow scrapers. From level O comes more of the same 
with a general technological refinement, and the addition of small bifacial artifacts, 
cleaver flakes, and a greater variety of scrapers. Levels N and O represent progressively 
higher camp sites on the 100’ terrace, occupied as the waters rose. The uppermost 
Sangoan, from the 150-foot level, resembles Congo material, while the post-Kafuan 
and pre-Sangoan implements are more similar to the standard artifacts of Kenya and 
Tanganyika. 

Upper Sangoan is described as essentially mid-Paleolithic. On the surface and in the 
superficial loams of the O horizon was found a later assemblage, including microliths 
and pottery, and one grindstone presumably used for preparing a Neolithic style imple- 
ment. The Magosian culture, so named from its type site at Magosi in northeast 
Uganda, includes bifacial and unifacial points, and microliths. It is said to bridge the 
gap between the Still Bay and Wilton of other parts of Africa. The Wilton-like micro- 
liths were apparently made up to the time of the introduction of iron working. Blade 
cultures, such as the East African Aurignacian and the Capsian, are not found in 
Uganda. Professor Lowe attributes this lacuna to the absence of adequate tool material, 
such as flint or obsidian. Some of the microliths are made of quartz, the rest of the 
assemblages of quartzite. Similarly, Neolithic in the form of polished axes is absent 
from Uganda, although refined bifacial arrowheads of Neolithic type have been found, 
and at one site, Kibero, a gully cuts through a deep midden of potsherds of stratigraphi- 
cally different types, yet (as of 1939) to be studied. 

It may be added that Professor Lowe writes clearly and with a light touch; what 
might have been very dull reading is not only interesting but also in spots entertaining 
The forty-four plates, which illustrate all of the principal tool forms covered, are well 
drawn and well reproduced. 

CARLETON S. Coon, University of Pennsylvania 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Evolution Emerging: A Survey of Changing Patterns from Primeval Life to Man. W1Lt1AM 
Kinc Grecory. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Vol. I: xxvi, 736 pp.; 
Vol. II: vii, 1013 pp. 


Dr. William King Gregory is one of that breed of zoologists whose interests and 
capabilities embrace many fields; and in these days of narrow specialization one can 
scarcely hope to see his like again. A man possessed of an extraordinary breadth and 
depth of knowledge, his researches have covered nearly the whole of the phylum 
Vertebrata, both living and fossil. An outstanding comparative anatomist, paleontolo- 
gist, taxonomist, and physical anthropologist, he is, above all, the world’s leading 
authority on the mammalian dentition. Indeed, to him, more than to any other man, 
the Cope-Osborn theory of trituberculy, which has been applied so fruitfully in studies 
of mammalian molar teeth, owes its firm establishment. 

Evolution Emerging in a sense represents the bringing together, in concise form, 
of the major interpretations and concepts of Dr. Gregory’s career. If any one aspect of 
biology has absorbed his particular concern, it is the phenomenon of organic evolution, 
including both its results and its processes. In this book one finds his evolutionary phi- 
losophy, his interpretations of the “laws” and principles that govern the course of 
evolution. 

For the anthropologist, ‘‘Part Five: The Devious Paths to Man” (pp. 453-498), an 
account of primate evolution, will be of particular interest; but this part is indeed only 
a relatively small portion of the book, and only a fragment of the broad canvas of ani- 
mal evolution from protozoan to man that the author paints. It will best be understood 
in the light of what has gone before. 

Dr. Gregory has painted a picture of great charm and absorbing interest, and with a 
variety of techniques—sometimes impressionistically, sometimes with an incisive line. 
What he has to say is always exciting, always stimulating, even when you disagree with 
him. 

I do not find that Dr. Gregory has presented herein any radically new interpreta- 
tions of human and primate evolution. He adheres closely to his past beliefs. What he 
has to say represents a sort of compendium of his well-known views that have been 
more fully presented elsewhere. But it is good to have his interpretations, scattered as 
they are through so many publications, collected and synthesized in this all-embracing, 
encyclopedic work. 

Volume I is composed of the eminently readable text, with an accompanying ex- 
tensive, well selected bibliography, and an adequate index. Volume II comprises over 
1,000 pages of illustrations, largely line drawings, many of them superb. Their separation 
from the text is unfortunate, however, for this detracts from their usefulness; but de- 
spite this they will undoubtedly prove of great value to students and workers of all 
sorts. 

While writing this, I happened to glance up at my bookshelf, and my eye was at- 
tracted to that three-volume classic of England’s greatest comparative anatomist, 
Richard Owen, On the Anatomy of Vertebrates, which appeared just 7 years after 
the publication of On the Origin of Species. It occurred to me that there is at once a 
curious similarity as well as a striking difference between Owen’s opus and Gregory’s 
monumental work. The similarity, despite the gap of 85 years, lies in the astonishing 
versatility and depth of knowledge of the two men, who were equally at home with 
elasmobranchs and monctremes, with turtles and ungulates. Owen’s work represents 
a truly tremendous storehouse of detailed data concerning the morphology of verte- 
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brates, and, because he was a most painstaking worker and an extremely accurate ob- 
server, these data are still of the greatest value and usefulness. Gregory’s book is less 
replete with morphological detail, but it is far more philosophical, more interpretative, 
more provocative. Not that Owen lacked imagination: his ““Homology-Analogy” con- 
cept, which, despite subsequent modifications occasioned by the development of ex- 
perimental embryology and genetics, has been of such significance for comparative 
anatomy, is ample proof of the contrary. The difference between the two books reflects 
the fact that whereas Owen, the last of the great pre-Darwinian comparative anato- 
mists, felt unable to embrace the theory of organic evolution (this fact, indeed, and par- 
ticularly his unfortunate controversy with T. H. Huxley, has tended to obscure Owen’s 
pre-eminence as a comparative anatomist), Gregory is an evolutionist par excellence. 
These two outstanding books, therefore, are in a sense a measure of what has happened 
to the science of comparative vertebrate morphology during the near century that has 
elapsed since the modern concept of organic evolution was born. 

Witt1aM L. Srraus, Jr., The Johns Hopkins University 


LINGUISTICS 


La Langue Berbere. ANDRE BAssET. (“Handbook of African Languages, International 
African Institute,”’ Pt. I.) London: Oxford University Press, 1952. v, 72 pp. $2.00. 


This work, part of a linguistic series designed to include all of Africa, is devoted to 
a survey of the Berber dialects. It contains a summary of the sound systems of the 
dialects and a sketch of the main points of agreement and variation in the domains of 
morphology and syntax. Included also are a set of maps of isogloss distributions for a 
few lexical items in the central Berber area and a general map of the present distribu- 
tion of the language. The work is accompanied by a selective bibliography classified 
according to dialect groups. These groups are only partly genetic, as the author himself 
points out. In no sense a comparative work, it does provide a highly useful and reliable 
introduction to Berber linguistic research. 
JosePH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


Languages of West Africa. DreETRICH WESTERMANN and M. A. Bryan. (“Handbook of 
African Languages, International African Institute,” Pt. II.) London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 215 pp., map. $4.00. 


This is a welcome and useful summary of existing information (often scanty) and 
opinion (often of dubious validity) on the groupings of West African languages. The 
authors are to be commended for several valuable features. The detailed listing of alter- 
nate names of languages and tribes, rather than adding confusion, provides the answers 
to many questions that students of a particular area will raise. The distinction between 
“language” and “dialect cluster,” while incapable of precise definition, is at least a 
happy relief from the anomalous convention of calling Twi and Fante (or Malinke, 
Bambara, and Dyula) different languages, while referring to the much more striking 
variety of Senufo dialects (or languages?) as a single language. The book also includes 
an excellent bibliography by language groups, and a large, well printed map. 

The languages of West Africa are arranged under ten main headings. Six of these 
are called “Larger Units” (1 West Atlantic, 2 Mande, 5 Gur, 6 Kwa, 9 Chadic, 10 
Chado-Hamitic), each composed of ‘Language Groups” made up of “Basic Units” 
(Languages or Dialect Clusters), with “Single Units” (i.e., Groups of one) in some cases 
having the same status as Groups. Paralleling these six is one “Isolated Unit” (3 
Songhai) and one “Isolated Language Group ” (4 Kru). In addition to these, two main 
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headings of “Isolated Language Groups or Units” are set up, arbitrarily divided into 
“Class Languages” (7) and “Non-Class Languages” (8). The authors recognize that 
some of these groups or languages may belong together, some may parallel the other 
eight headings, and some may belong within the other eight headings. Although their 
affinities are often in doubt, Greenberg (Studies in African Linguistic Classification, 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 5-6, 1949-50) has convincingly shown that, at 
least in some cases, even the limited evidence available establishes regular phonetic 
correspondences, and that these prove relationships that sometimes conflict with the 
arbitrary grouping by the presence or absence of noun classes. Evidence from my own 
notes on Kutev (a “Class Language’’) and Jukun (a ““Non-Class Language”) indicates a 
relationship closer than that between many languages unhesitatingly assigned to a 
single “unit” or even a single “group.” 

For the better-known languages, there can be little argument with Westermann and 
Bryan’s groupings. It is regrettable, however, that they did not point out the unique 
position of Songhai and of the Chado-Hamitic languages. All of the rest are probably 
part of a larger over-all “family’—forming, with Bantu and some other groups, Green- 
berg’s Niger-Congo. 

For each main heading, and sometimes for groups and even individual languages, 
“linguistic notes” are given, outlining presumably typical and distinctive characteristics 
of phonology (including tone), root structure, the morphology of nouns and verbs, and 
a few points of syntax. There is, unfortunately, much that is irrelevant and even ques- 
tionable in these notes. A few examples will serve not only as a summary of the evi- 
dence, but also as a critique of the methodology. 

(1) The predominance of phonemic systems including seven or nine vowels is noted 
in several groups—enough to prove that the number of vowels is of no significance. 
But once the question has been raised, it is unfortunate that cases of five-vowel 
systems (e.g., Jukun) were ignored. 

(2) Tone is repeatedly alluded to as “important,” and in some cases the number of 
tonemic levels in a language or in several languages of a group is given. It remains a 
mystery what this has to do with either classification or linguistic typology. Some of the 
statements in regard to tone are highly questionable. “In the MANDE TAN languages 
tone appears to have broken down to a considerable extent” (p. 43; a statement that 
has been heard before from Westermann). But specific analyses indicate that Malinke 
(Maninka, a Mande Tan language) has as pervasive and complex a tonal structure as 
do the Mande Fu languages—Loma, Mende, or Kpelle—or as do many other languages 
of West Africa. On the other hand, of the Kwa languages we are told that “Tone is of 
outstanding importance in all these languages” (p. 91). But a Kwa language, Baule, 
happens to be the only tone language I know of for which there are no recorded mini- 
mal contrasts in tone; there are very few, for that matter, in Twi-Fante. One wonders 
what makes tone ‘ 


‘important”’ or “‘broken down.’ 

(3) At least eleven times the statement appears that “There is no grammatical 
gender,”’ as if gender were something to be expected. Chado-Hamitic does have gender, 
and for two languages in neighboring areas gender is reported in third person singular 
pronouns. Personal-impersonal distinctions are noted almost as an afterthought in 
several cases, but no mention is made of the pervasive distinction in the Mande 
languages (and perhaps elsewhere, certainly to a limited extent in Jukun) between 
classes of alienable and inalienable possession in nouns. Ndoro appears to have an 
animate-inanimate distinction. One wonders why the nonexistence of a dual number, 
an ablative, or a gerundive was not also noted. 
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(4) Similarly, it is observed at least nine times that there is no “true passive.” 
Fulani is the outstanding exception. Various periphrastic constructions are noted, but 
we are not told why this feature is singled out for attention rather than a “true future” 
(which would also be found nonexistent in most cases) or a “‘true subjunctive.” 

(5) “Rudimentary Noun Classes” are given as a characteristic of Twi (p. 91). We 
are not told what is meant by “rudimentary” (and “vestigial” might be a better term 
if one is needed); the class-prefixes and plural formations of Twi appear to be quite a 
real part of the morphology, though the syntactic concord characteristic of some lan- 
guages is absent. On the other hand, in Senufo “the class system is defective’’ (p. 72), 
but “defective” is not defined. $. nufo has five noun classes. While the affixal markers 
are not perfectly regular, there is a class concord with particles of identification, with 
subject pronouns, with demonstratives and the numeral “one,’’ and to a limited extent 
with adjectives; there is also a complete and regular plural formation. I find it difficult 
to see what more can be expected. 

(6) Numerous cases of dangerous generalizations could be cited. In a discussion of 
“plurals” in the Mande languages (p. 44), a Kpelle form cited as “the general Plural 
Suffix” is not a plural at all, but a distributive; Kpelle uses the stem-form of nouns 
before all numerals, and has no form that can conveniently be called ‘‘plural.”” The 
“Genitive construction” is described in almost every set of linguistic notes (as to 
whether the nomen rectum precedes or follows the nomen regens), and noun compounds 
are frequently mentioned, but no statement is made distinguishing these two construc- 
tions. Yet it is precisely this distinction that is essential to a description of expressions 
such as the Fante compound “coconut-oil” (with a compounding tone alternation) and 
the phrase “coconut-it’s-price.”” The discussion of some Mande “Genitive construc- 
tions” (p. 45) is completely meaningless; the problem is one of noun classes. 

The authors frankly admit the tentative nature of many of their conclusions. Un- 
fortunately, they do not seem to recognize that many of their criteria are, at best, 
relevant only for the kind of tentative classifications that they are making. Having 
come this far, it is time for Africanists to realize that a reliance on general structural 
similarities will only lead up blind alleys. Our job now is to gather a vast body of new, 
dependable descriptive data, and to apply to those data a rigid study of phonetic 
correspondences, the only regular and measurable reflection of common linguistic 
origin. 

E. WeEtMERs, Cornell University 


Bibliography of Child Language. WERNER F. LEOPOLD. Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. v, 115 pp. $2.00. 

This bibliography is a by-product of Leopold’s life-time research in the problems of 
child language in general, and, especially, in the normal language learning of children 
during their first two years, with emphasis on child bilingualism. Though Leopold is a 
linguist, psychologists are the preponderant group cited; a German, he lists English 
titles most frequently—American psychologists seem to have been drawn to this field 
in greatest numbers. Among anthropologists cited we find Boas, Casagrande, Frachten- 
berg, Kroeber, Malinowski, Mead, Sapir, Voegelin, and others, but “the bibliography 
does not include many items produced outside of the Western cultural compound to 
which we belong.” There simply are no studies of the language development of a single 
child in a single nonliterate culture which compare in range or in depth with such 
monographs as those of the Sterns, of Grégoire, and of Leopold himself. Such documen- 
tation is essential if the generalized laws envisioned by Jakobson are to be placed upon 
a broad and sound foundation. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK, Indiana University 
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Bibliographie des Langues Aymardé et Kiéua, Vol. 2. PAut Rivet and GEORGES DE 
Créqui-Montrort. (“Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie,” Tome LI.) 
Université de Paris, 1952. 656 pp. $10.60. 


This is the second volume of a thoroughly comprehensive bibliography of all source 
materials containing data on the following languages of the Andean area: Pukina, 
Mochica, Aymara, and Quechua. The first volume of this monumental work, published 
in the same series in 1951, dealt chronologically with the period from the Spanish con- 
quest to 1875, and contained some 485 entries, while this volume deals in the same 
manner with the period from 1875 to 1915 and contains 1,020 entries. Although the 
authors do not discuss such linguistic problems as the possible relationship among the 
languages considered, they have nevertheless supplied excellent summaries of all 
sources, and in a large number of instances the title pages of the original works are re- 
produced. All in all this is a work of great patience, diligence, and scholarship, the result 
of a devotion to a task for some forty years. It is to be hoped that this excellent bibliog- 
raphy will spark new investigations on the many unsolved linguistic problems of the 
Andean area. 

ALLAN HOLMBERG, Cornell University 


OTHER 


Intelligence and Cultural Differences. KENNETH EELLS, ALLISON DAvis, ROBERT J. 
HAvicuHorst, Vircit E. Herrick, and RALPH Tyter. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951. xii, 388 pp., tables. $5.00. 


Studies by anthropologists involving both anthropological and psychological tech- 
niques have, by and large, been disappointing, primarily, it would seem, because 
anthropologists are not willing to supplement or complement psychological techniques 
with their own, but instead uncritically take over insufficiently validated psychological 
devices and apply them among primitive peoples where any attempt at validation is 
hopeless. The results obtained from this kind of practice are disappointing both for the 
anthropologist and the psychologist. An examination of psychological literature will, 
I believe, demonstrate that the anthropological studies most useful to psychologists 
are those where the anthropologist has used his own techniques to test the hypotheses 
and assumptions used by psychologists. The work of Malinowski and Margaret Mead 
may be cited in this connection. In using psychological implements in the field, anthro- 
pologists not only tend to accept the instruments blindly, but fail to evaluate them in 
the light of that knowledge of human organization and behavior that they as anthro- 
pologists should possess (Dennis, 1951). 

Intelligence and Cultural Differences is an example of what can be done when anthro- 
pologists and psychologists cooperate. It is a detailed report on the material summed up 
by Allison Davis in his Social Class Influences Upon Learning (1948). All but the first 
50 pages or so were written by Eells. The other authors provide brief chapters on the 
problem and its setting. 

Virgil Herrick summarizes what was already known about the relation of the IQ to 
cultural background. Robert Havighurst discusses what cultural differences may affect 
performance on intelligence tests. Allison Davis discusses how cultural bias and intelli- 
gence tests arise and what the basic issues in the relation of intelligence tests to cultural 
background are. Ralph Tyler discusses some aspects of the predictive value of intelli- 
gence tests. From these preliminary chapters it should be clear that cultural bias should 
have an important influence on intelligence test scores. 

In the second and by far the larger portion of the book Eells describes a field study 
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conducted to test the relationship between IQ’s and cultural differences, and the analy- 
sis of the data obtained from the study. The data are presented in overabundant detail, 
but are also summarized clearly in a very useful set of tables. It therefore does not seem 
useful to resummarize them here in any great detail. In general it may be said that the 
field study was conducted in a community selected because it was of a reasonable size, 
had a well defined upper middle class, and included a substantial low-wage heavy 
industry, and therefore a large group of low status workers. The results of intelligence 
tests given in the schools were then compared with the measurements of social status 
and socioeconomic status, the latter being obtained from questionnaires submitted to 
the parents of the pupils taking the tests. Several standard intelligence tests were used 
during the course of the study. It was demonstrated almost uniformly that the pupils 
from higher status families scored better, especially on intelligence tests items requiring 
verbal skill. From the study a list of items showing unusually small status differences 
was developed as an important step toward an intelligence test free from cultural bias 
at least for American communities. In the course of the analysis of the material, at- 
tempts were made to trace instances of unusually high variation in test scores between 
high and low status children to their cultural backgrounds. While this subject is not 
given the same kind of statistical treatment as the analysis of the data, it is quite con- 
vincing. 

The report on the field study does seem overly long and detailed in view of the 
essential simplicity of the conclusions reached, but the detailed treatment is perhaps 
warranted in view of the frequent uncritical use of intelligence tests and the data ob- 
tained from such use. 

One point raised by Davis (1948) is that in lower class families parental attitudes 
and training tend to produce an aggressiveness, a resistance to authority, and an 
emphasis on immediate rewards unfavorable to efficient functioning in classroom situa- 
tions, whereas higher status parents tend to train their children to look to future 
satisfactions and forego aggressions and cooperate in school. These factors should in- 
fluence differentially the results of intelligence tests. It would seem that it is not enough 
to use a test based on “‘culture free’’ test items but also that the test situation should be 
controlled to eliminate the results of such differential training, if “intelligence” is to 
be assessed on a culture free basis. 

But in spite of any criticisms that can be suggested, Intelligence and Cultural Differ- 
ences is a real contribution, in that it clearly demonstrates that social organization, 
even when it is only approximated through the use of socioeconomic and social status 
ratings, is an important factor in influencing individual performance in important areas, 
and that where instruments developed to assess individual performances are used, 
the social organizations in which the individuals are involved must be taken into ac- 
count. 

CHARLES F. Harpino, III, Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization (Chicago) 
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(Continued from page iv) 


While this issue was in press with Mintz’s comment on Foster vs. Redfield 
we received a full-length article on the subject. A purely editorial suggestion 
that Redfield recant and end all this remains purely editorial. 


We are especially interested in Trager’s criticism of the Inlernational 
Directory of Anthropological Institutions because the Association is distributing 
this important work to members at a discount so great that we expect to 
entice many new ones. Trager’s comment is directed not against the book, 
of course, but against the habits of our profession. Anthropologists evidently 
tend to take union labels more seriously in professional than in scholarly 
contexts, which is fortunate for scholarship. 


Among the record throng of anthropologists at the annual meeting in 
Tucson, the editors enjoyed the excellent program, when not negotiating 
articles, monographs, special issues and conferences. The symposium on the 
Southwest which Emil Haury is developing into a special issue was a high 
point, if a whole day is a point. There were many others, which we hope to 
publish. 

The Association is prospering, and the Executive Board gave us a hand- 
some budget. Mostly we are pleased that people enjoy the ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
and we appreciate over-generous comments no less because we are aware that 
we only edit the journal—you write it. 

By the way, has anybody noticed our new dress? 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH PRESS 
Now Offers Anthropological Series 


FLORENTINE CODEX 
GENERAL HISTORY OF THE THINGS OF NEW SPAIN 
FRAY BERNARDO DE SAHAGUN 
Books I, II, Ill 
By ArTHUR J. O. ANDERSON AND CHARLES E. DIBBLE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Nos. 1-8, 10-12 (No. 9 Out of Print) 
Jesse D. JENNINGS, Editor 


CODICE XOLOTL By Cnuartes E. 
THE MORMON VILLAGE By Lowry NELSON 
TAKASHIMA, A JAPANESE FISHING COMMUNITY By Epwarp NorBeck 
OF MEDICINE, HOSPITALS, AND DOCTORS By RALPH T. RICHARDs, M.D. 
For titles and prices, write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH PRESS 
Library 101 Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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New Anthropological publications 


from Oxford University Press AN 


Social Anthropology 
in Polynesia 
By Dr. FELIX M. KEESING 


The result of nine months of research at first hand and con- 
sultation with fellow anthropologists familiar with the region, 

this study provides a comprehensive survey of past anthro- 
pological work in Polynesia as well as a consideration of future 
research in native education and social development. The survey 
covers Polynesia, Fiji, and adjacent Micronesian areas, except- 
ing only the New Zealand Maoris, Hawaiians and the people 
of Easter Island. Comparative references are, however, made to 
these areas. $4.50 


Social Anthropology 
in Melanesia 


By Dr. A. P. ELKIN pater: 

A review of the author's research in Melanesia, containing a ada 

survey of past and present research and a plan for future re- 4 

search in furtherance of native welfare and development. $4.50 Associ 

Q.) 

Sukuma Law and Custom i 

By HANS CORY Editori 

A record of the customary law of the Sukuma people compiled J.B 

after consultation with the chiefs and elders of the tribe, who N. 1 

have approved the formulation of the laws as stated. Also in- ee 

cluded is a history of the tribe, with data on their characteristics c4 
and social organization. The commentary on the laws cites court 

C. 

cases, $3.50 RI 

Tribal Crafts of Uganda 

By MARGARET TROWELL and K. P. WACHSMANN Publis 

A comprehensive and well-illustrated volume on the material Ant 

cultures of Uganda, arranged to permit a rapid survey of the Star 
crafts of particular tribes as well as to give a comparative view 

of local variations. A short history of tribal movements and Price: 

settlements prefaces the text, and there is a most valuable account $7.1 

of musical instruments that should contribute greatly to African 7 
musicology. $9.00 

At all bookstores Also ) 
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ON S 


JUST PUBLISHED “The value of these Annual Reviews has 


already become firmly established. They 
are indeed almost indispensable to all 
those psychologists who are not so sat- 
ANNUAL REVIEW isfied with the productivity and self- 
sufficiency of their own small cabbage 
patches that they are wholly indifferent to 


what goes on elsewhere.” —Occupational 
Psychology, April, 1953 


“The Annual Review performs a remark- 
able service in bringing order and organi- 
zation to a vast variety of material. Many 
of the reviewers do not limit themselves 
to summarizing the studies of their 
. specific area but also point out relations 
and connections with other areas of 
psychology and neighboring disciplines. 
Thus, it becomes possible to focus on 


‘ some concepts, methods, and interests 
which cut across the specialities.”—T he 


American Journal of Psychology, April, 


1953 
Editor: CONTENTS: 
C. P. Stone Child Psychology, H. Koch 
Learning, E. C. Tolman and L. Postman 
Associate Editor: Vision, A. H. Riesen 
Q. McNemar Hearing, J. P. Egan 
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